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Foundrymen Go 
To Chicago for 
33rd Meeting 


Cleveland, O. 
April 4, 1929 








Convention and Exhibition of American Foundry- 


men’s Association in Stevens Hotel, April 8 


= HEN American foundrymen convene 
in Chicago during the week of April 
8 for the thirty-third annual meeting 
| of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, they will find their convention and ex- 
hibition amid surroundings distinctly different 
from those encountered in previous annual events. 

For the first time in a number of years all of 
the activities will be held in one building. Com- 
mittee meetings, technical sessions, luncheons, 
banquets and exhibits all will be conducted in the 
A spacious Stevens hotel on Michigan boule- 
pt vard. This is the fifth time the associa- 
sant _ tion has selected Chicago as the convention 


Vite, 


city. The convention and exhibition of foundry 
equipment and supplies will open on Monday and 
close at the conclusion of the program on Thurs- 
day. The morning sessions will start promptly at 
10 o’clock and the afternoon sessions at 2 o’clock 
and 4 o’clock. Entertainment features are sched- 
uled for the evenings. The exhibition hours will 
be from 9:00 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. daily. Examina- 
tion of the summarized and complete programs 
on the following pages will indicate that the 
plans for the approaching meeting have been 
prepared with special attention to balance and 
comprehensiveness. 

In planning for the technical sessions sched- 


Two miles of Chicago skyline 
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Complete Program of Technical Papers 


Monday, April 8 


2:00 p.m. 
Annual Business Meeting—Chairman: S. T. Johnston, President of 
the A. F. A. 
4:00 p.m. 


(a) First Session: Steel Foundry Shop Operations Course. 
Subject—Pouring Practice—Chairman: C. N. Ring, Electric 
Steel Founders Research Group, Chicago. 
(b) First Session: Gray Iron Foundry Shop Operation Course. 
Subject—Cupola Control—Chairman: T. MacKenzie, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Tuesday, April 9 
10:00 a.m. 


(a) Founpry Costs—Chairman: A. E. Hageboeck, Frank Found- 

ries Corp., Moline, IIl. 

Practical Aspects of the Value of Foundry Cost Methods, by 

Runge, Cleveland. 
(b) Sree, Founpinc—Chairman : 
Co., Detroit. 

Alloy Cast Steels, by H. A. Mason, Gould Coupler Co., De- 
pew, N. 

Efficient Steel Casting Grinding, by F. A. Lorenz, Jr., 
American Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 

Report of Investigation of Effects of Phosphorus and Sul- 
phur in Steel, by R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Founders Re 
search Group, Chicago. 

Report of Committee on Steel Castings. 

(c) Cast IRonN MetTaLLurGy—Chairman: H. W. Gillett, United 

States bureau of standards, Washington. 

Quality of Pig Iron and Cast Iron as Affectid by Blast Fur- 
ae Practice, by A. L. Boegehold, General Motors Corp., 

etroit. 


S. W. Utley, Detroit Steel Casting 


12:30 p.m. 


(a) Round Table Luncheon and Meeting: Uniform Nonferrous Cost 
Methods—Chairman: E. B. Hazen, Brass Foundry Co., 
Peoria, IIl. 
(b) Round Table Luncheon Meeting: Steel Foundry Practice— 
Chairman: R. J. Doty. 


2:00 p.m. 
GENERAL FOUNDRY MANAGEMENT AND Practice—Chairman: Fred 
Erb. 


Use of Scrap in Gray Iron, Malleable, and Electric Steel 
Mixtures, by E. K. Smith and F. B. Riggan, Stockham Pipe 
& Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Core Oil Testing and Specifications, by V. A. Crosby, Stude- 
baker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Safety and Sanitation in the Foundry, by F. H. Elam, 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

Science Hand in Hand with Labor, (Annual exchange paper 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen), by Frank Hud- 
son, Glenfield and Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock, Scotland. 


4:00 p.m. 


Second Session: Steel and Gray Iron Foundry Shop Operation 

Course. 

Subject—Sand Control Fundamentals—Chairman: R. A. Bull. 

Sand Control in a Malleable Foundry, by W. Ranis, Union 
Malleable Iron Co., Moline, Ill. 

Sand Control in Gray Iron Foundries, by R. F. Harrington, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 

Reduction of Scrap, by E. W. Smith, Crane Co., Chieago. 

Sand Control in a Steel Foundry, by H. A. Mason, Gould 
Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y. 


6:00 p.m. 
Dinner Meeting: For those interested in sand control. 
7:30 p.m. 
Sanp Controt—Practice and Research Developments—Chairman : 


R. A. Bull. 

Review of Sand Handling Installation Problems. 

Report of Committee on Molding Sand Research. 

Sound Castings, by R. W. Kurtz, Jas. B. Clow and Sons, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

Some Experiments in Sand Control, by E. F. Wilson, Jeffer- 
son-Union Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

The Refractoriness of Foundry Sands, by J. F. McMahon, 
Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, Canada. 


Wednesday, April 10 


10:00 a.m. 
(a) Nownrerrovus Founpry Practice—Chairman: G. H. Clamer, 

Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 

Some Practical Problems in the Brass Foundry, by H. J. 
Roast, National Bronze Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

An Onen-Flame Hearth-Type Furnace for Melting Aluminum 
and Its Alloys, by R. J. Anderson, G. E. Hughes, and 
M. B. Anderson, Fairmont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Electric Arc Furnaces in General Jobbing Brass Foundry, 
by J. B. Meier, F. & H. Foundry Co., Newark, N. 

Report of Chairman of Division of Nonferrous Foundry 

Practice. 


(b) 


(e) 


InoN FOUNDING Practice—Chairman: R. F. Harrington, metal- 
lurgist, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 
A Study of 26-Inch Cupola Operation, by F. B. Coyle, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New York. 
An Analysis of 54-Inch Cupola Performance, by E. E. Mar- 
backer, Whiting Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Investigation of Causes of Defective Castings for Enameling 
Ware, by C. J. Scullin, Tucker-Scullin Inec., St. Louis. 
Report of Chairman of Division of Gray Iron Foundry 

Practice. 
MATERIALS HANDLING—Chairman: D. M. Avey, THE Founpry, 
Cleveland. 
er ~~ gga by R. J. Heisserman, Link-Belt Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Materials Handling in the Foundry, by A. Walton, Phila- 
delphia. 
12:30 p.m. 


Round Table Luncheon and Meeting: Nonferrous Shop Practice— 


Chairman: J W. Bolton, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
2:00 p.m. 


FOREMAN TRAINING—A Symposium—Chairman: B. H. Johnson, 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


HIGH 


Cresson Morris Co., Philadelphia. 

The discussion of the symposium will be led by men promi- 
nent in the foreman training movement. The object of 
the meeting will be to show what has been accomplished 
when adequate training is had in foundry organizations. 

W. F. Coleman, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. B. Peirce, director, department of industrial education, 
National Metal Trades association, Chicago. 

M. H. Mellen, supervisor of education, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass. 

G. A. McGarvey, agent, industrial education, federal board 
for vocational education, Washington. 

-" s Lynch, personnel director, Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
teld, O. 

L. A. Hartley, educational director, National Founders as- 
sociation, Chicago. 


4:00 p.m. 


Third Session: STEEL FouNprY SHOP OPERATION COURSE. 


Subject—Core Room Practice—Chairman, A. C. Jones, metal- 
lurgist, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 


Third Sessions: Gray IRoN FouNprRY SHop OPERATION CouRsE. 


H. W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit. 


Thursday, April 11 
10:00 a.m. 


Chairman: 


MALLEABLE IRON FouNpRY Practice—Chairman: F. J. Lana- 


han. 

Controlling the Atmosphere in Malleable Annealing Ovens, 
by W. F. Graham, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Practical Aspects of White Fracture Malleable Iron, by 
Duncan Forbes, Rockford-Northwestern Malleable Corp., 
Rockford, III. 

Shrinkage in Malleable Iron Castings, by H. A. Schwartz, 
National Malleable and Steel Casting Co., Cleveland. 

Report of Representative on Committee Advisory to bureau 
of standards, by J. B. Deisher, Rochester, N. Y 

Report of Chairman of Division of Malleable Iron Foundry 
Practice. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING—Chairman: L. A. Hartley. 


Report of Committee on Training of Apprentices. 

Why We Train Apprentices, by J. A. Davies, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Led by A. E. Harrison, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

How We Train Apprentices, by A. M. Cornell, Pettibone- 
Mulliken Co., Chicago. 

Discussion—Led by C. D. Carey, American Steel Foundries, 
Verona, Pa. 

12:30 p.m. 


Round Table Luncheon and Meeting: Malleable Iron Foundry 


Practice—Chairman: Scott Mackay, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
2:00 p. m. 


Test Cast Iron. A Symposium. Chairman: H. F. Moore, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
European Developments: 
Dr. E. E. Marbaker, Mellon Institute of Industrial Re 
search, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Fritz Meyer, National Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 
American Developments: 
F. B. Coyle, International Nickel Co., New York. 
R. S. McCaffery, department of metallurgy, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
H. Bornstein, Deere & Co., Moline, III. 
O. Smalley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4:00 p. m. 


(a) Fourth Session: Gray Iron Foundry Shop Operation Course. 


(b) 





Subject—Cupola Control—Melting Operation—Chairman: 
C. J. Seullin. 


Fourth Session: Steel Foundry Shop Operation Course. 


Subject—Heat Treatment of Steel Castings—Chairman: John 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
jridge, N. J 
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uled for the April meeting, special 
care was taken to provide discussion 
of interest to all groups of foundry- 
men, including executives, metallur- 
gists, engineers and shop men. Twen- 
ty-five events are scheduled on the 
program for the 4-day meeting, in- 
cluding sessions on steel, malleable, 
gray iron and nonferrous steel prac- 
tice, foundry costs, sand control, ma- 
terial handling and foremen and ap- 
prentice training. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the technical program are the gray 
iron and steel shop operation confer- 


ences which will be held daily at 
4 p. m. These have been scheduled 
because of the successful precedent 
established at the Philadelphia con- 


vention in 1928 when a course on 
cupola practice attracted marked at- 
tention. The the confer- 
ences is to provide instruction in the 
fundamentals of shop practice. All 
foundrymen are invited to send their 
representatives to the gray iron and 


purpose of 


steel shop conferences. 


The outline of the steel foundry 
course is as follows: 
Monday, April 8—Pouring Practice 


Chairman, C. N. Ring, assistant director, Elec- 
tric Steel Founders Research Group, Chicago 
Discussion ‘leaders: A. F. Burtt, Pettibone-Mul- 
liken Co., Chicago and E. F. Wilson, American 
Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 


Tuesday, April 9—Sand Control 


Chairman, Maj. R. A. Bull, director, Electric 
Steel Foundries Research Group, Chicago. This 
session will be combined with the general con- 
ference on Foundry Sand Control. |. oa 3 
Mason, Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., 
will lead the discussion on “Steel Foundry 
Sand Control.”’ 


Wednesday, April 10—Core Room Practice 


Chairman, A. C. Jones, metallurgist, Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa.; discussion leader, 
E. R. Young, Detroit Steel Casting Co., De- 
troit. 


Thursday, April 11—Heat Treatment 


Chairman, John Howe Hall, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J.; discussion leaders: W. C 
Hami!ton, American Steel Foundries, East 
Chicago, Ind., and A. W. Lorenz, Bueyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


The outline of the gray iron shop 


~ 


~ 





The 1929 meeting is the fifth held in 
Chicago by the A.F.A. since 
its founding in 1896 


operation conferences is as follows: 


Monday, April 8—Cupola Control, Raw Mateials 
MacKenzie, chief chemist, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; discussion leaders: Prof. R. S. McCaffery, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ; David 
McLain, McLain’s System Inc., Milwaukee, 
and M. J. Evans, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
New York. 
Tuesday, April $9—Sand Control 

‘hairman, Maj. R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Found- 
ers Research Group, Chicago. This session 
will be combined with the general conference 
on the fundamentals of sand control. BR. 3. 
Harrington, metallurgist, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, will discuss gray iron foundry 
sand control. 


Chairman, Jas. T. 


Wednesday, April 10—Gating and Risering 
‘hairman, H. W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Detroit; discussion leaders: P. R. Ramp, New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va.; and P. T. Bancroft, John 
Deere Harvester Works, Moline, Ill 


Thursday, April 11—Cupola Control—Influence 
of Cupola Operation on Character of the Iron 


Chairman, C. J. Scullin, Scullin-Tucker Co., St. 
Louis; discussion leaders: Dr. F. W. Meyer, 
National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa.; F. K. 
Vial, Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, and H. W. 
Dietert, U. S. Radiator Co., Detroit. 


Interest in the training of foremen 
and apprentices has been recognized 
by the program committee which has 
provided sessions on these subjects. 
The meeting on foreman training on 
Wednesday afternoon will be in the 
form of a symposium in which a num- 
ber of nationally known authorities 
in industrial education will partici- 
pate. The session on apprentice train- 
ing will be held Thursday morning. 

In recent years the subject of 
foundry sand control has occupied a 
more important position in each suc- 
ceeding program. This year the dis- 
cussion will begin at the shop op- 
eration courses on Tuesday afternoon 
and will be followed by a dinner 
meeting after which a second session 
will be held. This is the first time 
an American Foundrymen’s association 
technical session has been scheduled 
for the evening. 

The programs for the meetings de- 
voted to the problems of steel, gray 
iron, malleable and nonferrous foun- 
dry practice have been carefully ar- 
ranged and it is expected that the 
usual gratifying attendance at these 
sessions will be equaled if not ex- 
ceeded at the Chicago meeting. 

On Monday evening an exhibitors 
dinner will be held under the auspices 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation and the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers association. A dinner 
for engineering and shop instructors 
also is scheduled. The annual ban- 
quet, always an important function in 
connection with the annual meetings, 
will be held Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday morning at 11:30 a. m. a 
luncheon for gray iron foundrvmen 
has been arranged under the auspices 
of the Gray Iron institute. 





Condensed 


Monday, April 


Exhibits Open. 
Registration. 


1:00 p.m. Committee Meetings 
2:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting 
4:00 p.m 


. Annual Exhibitors dinner. 
Dinner 


7:30 p.m. Sand Control. 





. Gray Iron and Steel Shop Operation courses 12:30 p.m. 


Engineering and Shop Instructors. 


Schedule of A. F. 


Wednesday, April 10 


. Exhibits Open. 

. Nonferrous 

Iron Foundry Practice. 

Materials Handling. 

Round Table Luncheon and Meeting on Nonferrous Shop 
Practice. 

. Foreman Training. 

and Steel Foundry 


:00 p.m. Gray Iron 


Tuesday, April 9 00 p.m. Annual 
9:00 a.m. Exhibits Open. 
10:00 a.m. Foundry Costs 
Steel Founding. 
Effect of Blast Furnace Operation on Pig Iron, Castings. 9:00 a.m. Exhibits Open. 
12:30 p.m. Round Table Luncheon and Meeting on Nonferrous 10:00 a.m. Malleable Iron. 
Foundry Cost Methods. Apprentice Training. 
Round Table Luncheon and Meeting on Steel Founding. 11:30 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. General Foundry Practice and Management. Gray Iron 
4:00 p.m. Fundamentals of Sand Control. Gray Iron and Steel 12:30 p.m, 
Shop Courses Will Be Combined With This Meeting. Foundry Practice. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner Gathering of Those Interested in Sand Control. 2:00 p.m. High Test Cast Iron. 


Foundry Practice. 


Janquet. 


Thursday, April 11 


Luncheon for Gray Iron Foundrymen (under auspices of 


Round Table Luncheon and Meeting on Malleable Iron 


. Gray Iron and Steel Shop Operation Courses. 


A. Sessions 


Shop Operation Courses. 


Institute. ) 
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Stevens Hotel, where exhibition will be held 


New Products and Better Business 


Lend Interest to A. F. A. Show 


MERICAN industry is advanc- 
A ing rapidly in the development 
. of new methods, materials and 
equipment. In the foundry field 
marked progress has been made even 
in the brief span of the past 12 
months. Definite accomplishments 
have been recorded in research, in 
foundry practice and in the design 
and construction for equipment for 
castings shops. 

Opportunity is afforded by the ex- 
hibition to be held next week in 
connection with the thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the American Found- 
rymen’s association to show these 
late developments. The 150 manu- 
facturers who will participate in the 
exhibition at the Stevens hotel are 
taking more than ordinary care in 
selecting equipment and supplies for 
display, partly because the space 
available this year is smaller than 
at several of the recent A.F.A. shows. 
It is reported that many of the ex- 
hibits will consist of products de- 
veloped since the time of the Phila- 
delphia show last year. The names 
of companies exhibiting at Chicago 
appear in the accompanying list. 


Exhibit Will Be Diversified 


Practically every commodity and 
service required in the operation of 
steel, gray iron, malleable and non- 
ferrous shops will be displayed. Among 
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the metallurgical materials to be ex- 
hibited are coal and coke, pig iron and 
ferroalloys. Melting equipment, _in- 
cluding various types of electric fur- 
naces, cupolas, crucibles and units for 
nonferrous metals will be shown. Ac- 
cessories such as burners, pyrometers, 
control] systems, etc., will be displayed, 
as well as a varied line of refrac- 
tories for all purposes. 

Everything required for molding will 
be represented, including pattern lum- 
ber, wood and metal patterns, pattern- 
making machinery, wood and metal 
flasks, clamps, and molding supplies. 
As in the past, the exhibits of mold- 
ing machines, including a number of 
new developments, will constitute one 
of the outstanding divisions of the 
show. 

Owing to the increasing interest in 
sand control, materials and equipment 
pertaining to this important branch of 
foundry operation will be prominently 
displayed. The leading dealers in mold- 
ing sand will be represented, and an 
extensive exhibit of sand preparing 
and handling machinery will be demon- 
strated. Screens, buckets, riddles, 
pneumatic rammers and sand convey- 
ors will be much in evidence. 

Of increasing importance in recent 
shows have been the units for mate- 
rials handling. This year manufac- 
turers of overhead and _ locomotive 
cranes; electric, pneumatic and hand 
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hoists; industrial trucks and tractors; 
tramrail and other overhead trans- 
portation systems and gravity and 
belt conveyors will be unusually well 
represented. 

Foundrymen interested in core mak- 
ing departments will find complete 
equipment ready for their inspection. 
Cleaning room machinery also will be 
an important part of the show, the 
exhibits of sand blast cabinets and 
outfits predominating. Tumbling bar- 
rels, sprue cutters, grinding stands, 
welding and cutting devices and sup- 
plies, and goggles and other accesso- 
ries for safety will be displayed. 
Foundrymen’s clothing, including 
shoes, will be exhibited. 

For the benefit of those requiring 
engineering service, a number of 
foundry engineers and builders will 
maintain booths in which the character 
of their work will be explained. The 
various houses dealing in foundry sup- 
plies will be well represented. 


Affords Sales Opportunity 


SIDE from the urge to witness 

new developments that will at- 
tract many foundrymen to the Chicago 
show, there is the factor of improved 
volume of business which will lend in- 
terest to the event. Conditions in 
the foundry industry generally are 


















































considerably better today than at any 
time during the past few years. This 
fact will influence the attendance at 


Chicago. 
Business Conditions Better 


Comparison of business conditions 
in industry today with those prior to 
the Philadelphia show last spring re- 
veals a marked improvement. Some of 
the factors influencing the markets 
for foundry products as of February, 
1928, and February, 1929, are con- 
trasted as follows: 


February, 
1928 1929 
Automobile production, U. S., 
number of passenger cars 
RE EID. csixssssniedinicsevapernaespinoce 323.796 466,084 
Freight cars ordered.................. 10,220 15,944 
Machine tool orders, index”.... 195.8 302.0 
Foundry equipment orders, 
MUEMEE - \sskncnssdensscpeasisessbsansctssinkers 123.6 197.0 
Steel castings orders, tons...... 91,076 115,539 


Steel castings production, tons 87,727 97,468 
Malleable castings production 
WMI  ccsncscitcnnsdecacabdaketssaseunesecisian ne 65,359 74,683 








Malleable production, per cent 


ETE Nalcinitinnciionigsenasitaiees 66.8 77.7 
Gray iron castings production, 
SEINE, "accqnstinsstncnichsenrennnnioasccnvaee.,,aeniustacinie 111.8 


*Average monthly shipments, 1922, 1923 and 
1924=100. Compiled by National Machine 
Tool Builders association. 

t+tAverage monthly shipments, 1922, 1923 and 
1924=100. Compiled by Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers association. 

tAverage monthly production 1926, 1927, 
1928=100. Compiled by Gray Iron institute. 

In each case the figures, which un- 
less otherwise noted are from the 
United States department of com- 
merce, showed a gain in 1929 over 
1928. Another indication of the in- 
creased activity of foundries is the 
production of pig iron. In February, 
1928, according to the monthly com- 
pilation by IRON TRADE REVIEW the 
output was 2,898,668 tons, represent- 
ing an average daily production of 
99,954 tons. In February, 1929, the 
corresponding figures were 3,215,322 
and 114,833 tons, respectively. The 





percentage of production to capacity 
was 73.6 in 1928 and 84.5 in 1929. 


Awards Carnegie Medal 
to Dr. Bramley 


The council of the British Iron 
and Steel Institute has this year de- 
cided to present the Carnegie gold 
medal of the Iron and Steel institute 
to Dr. Arthur Bramley, head of the 
metallurgical department of the 
Loughborough college. The medal, 
which was founded by the late An- 
drew Carnegie, is awarded to the re- 
search worker who, in the opinion 
of the council, has produced the most 
meritorious piece of research work 
in each year under the scheme of the 
Andrew Carnegie research scholar- 
ships of the institute. Dr. Bramley’s 
work holds a prominent place in 
metallurgy. 








Abrasive Co., Philadelphia. 

Abrasive Industry, Cleveland. 

Acme Oil Corp., Chicago. 

Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Advance Milling Co., Chicago. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 

Albany Sand & Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Alloys & Products Inc., New York. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago. 

American Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

American Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

American Vent Wax Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Austin Co., Cleveland. 

Automatic Transportation Co., Buffalo. 

Axmann Sand-Throwing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land. 





Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 

H. L. Baumgardner Corp., Chicago. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Beardsley & Piper Co., Chicago. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

British Aluminium Co. Ltd., New York. 

Buckeye Portable Tool Co., Dayton, O. 


Campbell-Hausfeld Co., Harrison, O. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

| Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 

| Frank D. Chase Inc., Chicago. 

| Chicago Mfg. & Distributing Co., Chicago. 

Chisholm Moore Hoist Corp., Tonawanda, 
NB: Y. 


Clark Tructractor Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cleveland Vibrator Co., Cleveland. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 


Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland. 

Dayton Pneumatic Tool Corp., Dayton, O. 

Deister Concentrating Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Wm. Demmler & Bros., Kewanee, III. 

Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit. 

Diamond Clamp & Flask Co., Richmond, 
Ind. 

Harry W. Dietert, Detroit. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 





Eastern Clay Products Inc., Buffalo. 

“em Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Colum- 
us, O. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 

Electro-Chemical Pattern & Mfg. Co., De- 

| troit. 

| Electro Refractories Corp., Buffalo. 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland. 


List of Exhibitors at Foundry Show 


Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland. 
Foundry Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The Foundry, Cleveland. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Girard Smelting & Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Globe Steel Abrasive Co., Mansfield, O. 

Great Lakes Foundry Sand Co., Detroit. 

Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


Harry Haze Inc., Chicago. 

Hayward Co., New York. 

Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hoosier Molding Sand Co., Indianapolis. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Chicago. 


Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Tl. 

Illinois Testing Laboratories Inc., Chicago. 

Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Industrial Minerals Co., Columbus, O. 

International Molding Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. 

International Nickel Co., New York. 

IroN TRADE REviEw, Cleveland. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Chas. C. Kawin Co., Chicago. 

Keener Sand & Clay Co., Columbus, O. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales Corp., Buf- 
falo. 

Kling Bros. Engineering Works, Chicago. 

Knefler-Bates Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

H. Kramer & Co., Chicago. 


Lancaster Coal & Sand Co., Lancaster, O. 

Lava Crucible Co. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York. 

Lindsay-MecMillan Co., Milwaukee. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Lowe Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


Macleod Co., Cincinnati. 

Paul Maehler Co., Chicago. 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, 
Conn. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

McCloud River Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

R. W. McIlvaine Co., Chicago. 

M'lwaukee Electric Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Milwaukee. 

Modern Pouring Device Co., Port Wash- 
ineton, Wis. 

Moline Iron Works, Moline, Il. 

Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, 

a 


Mt. Jewett Fire Clay Co., Mt. Jewett, Pa. 
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National Engineering Co., Chicago. 
National Smelting Co., Cleveland. 
New Haven Sand Blast Co., New Haven 


Conn. 
be 3 Nicholls Co., Richmond Hill, L. I., 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 

Oiless Core Binder Co., Cleveland. 

Oliver Machinery Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Peerless Sand Co., Conneaut, O. 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co., Pittsburgh. 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago. 
Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Port Crescent Sand & Fuel Co., Detroit. 
Pyrometer Instrument Co., New York. 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Rohrbacher Shoe Co., Boston. 

Royer Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Safety Clothing Co., Cleveland. 

Safety Equipment Service Co., Cleveland. 

Safety First Shoe Co.. Framingham, Mass. 

Safety Grinding Wheel & Machine Co., 
Springfield, O. 

Semet-Solvay Co., New York. 

Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 

W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Smith Oj] & Refining Co., Rockford, IL. 

Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland. 

Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Standard Silica Co., Chicago. ° 

Sterling Wheelharrow Co., Milwaukee. 

S:one Pattern Mount Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Swan-Finch Oil Corp., Chicago. 

Swartwout Co., Cleveland. 


Tabor Mfe. Co., Philadelphia. 
Truscon Steel Co., Cleveland. 
W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland 


United Compound Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Un'ted States Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 


nati. 
United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Wadsworth Core Machine & Equipment 
Co., Akron, O. 

F. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey. II. 

G. H. Williams Co., Erie. Pa. 

Willson Products Inc., Reading, Pa. j 


Yale & Towne Mfez. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Young Brothers Co., Detroit. 





Zanesville Sand Co., Zanesville, O. 














































































































Metallography Simplified for 
Practical Use In Shop 


E.Preuss 
G. Berndt 
M.v. Schwarz 
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Chap. XI—Structure of Crystals; Annealing, 
Overheating and Burning 


HE constitutional diagram of 

i iron carbon alloys, as shown in 
Figs. 79 and 80, permits imme- 
diately recognizing the structural con- 
stituents occurring at different tem- 
peratures and also the manner of 
cooling which. they have undergone 
(slow or quenching). Moreover, it 
shows the degree of an eventual an- 
nealing, but it does not disclose how 
the individual constituents arrange 
themselves or anything about the 
structure of the iron carbon alloys. 
Cementite, as previously mentioned, 
can arrange itself both in long crys- 
tals (Fig. 86), surrounding the pearl- 
ite like a net, and in small round 
islands (Fig. 87) uniformly distributed 
in it. The structure also is deter- 
mined by the manner of cooling in the 





Fig. 156—Fir tree structure in gray 
iron, etched microscopically. X 75. 
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constitutional fields, as Belajew” was 
the first to show. 

In Area II, Fig. 79, of simultaneous 
existence of solid solution and melt, 
the solid solution of lower carbon 
contents first is segregated then the 
melt, as discussed previously. With 

















Fiy. 155—Hollow place in cast iron 
with tree shaped crystal. (C. Bach 
and R. Baumann) 
decreasing temperature, zones. con- 
taining more and more carbon are 
established at the borders of the solid 
solution, whereby octahedron crystals 
grow especially in the direction of 
their axis and thereby form dendrites 
similar to fir trees. These, however, 
can form themselves freely only in 
hollow spaces (as Fig. 155 shows one 
in the pipe of a casting) while ordin- 


‘N. T. Belajew, Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 32, page 
1272, 1912 


arily they grow, forming a solid mass, 
In larger cast ingots they can assume 
a considerable size, since the cooling 
in the inside takes place slowly. 

If the cooling inside Area IV, Fig. 
79, takes place comparatively rapidly, 
the carbon does not have time to 
become equalized throughout the whole 
solid solution. After passing consti- 
tutional curve, G S, ferrite mainly 
will be precipitated on the axes of 


.the crystal skeleton (as the place of 


lowest carbon). In the case of 
cementite it will be precipitated be- 
tween the crystals. With this second- 
ary crystallization an image of the 
primary from the melt is created, only 
with the difference that now the crys- 
tal structure becomes visible due to 





Fig. 157—Cell or network structure 
in soft steel, etched microscopically. 
X 765. 

































the different coloring of the two con- 
stituents, as is proved by Fig 130 
and, in a larger measure, by Fig. 156. 
This structure is designated as that 
of the large crystals or as pine tree 
structure. It always indicates that 
the iron has not been subjected to 
mechanical working, otherwise the 
crystal structure would have been de- 
stroyed. The direction of the crystals 
follows, in general, the heat flow lines. 
They are, therefore,, at right angles 
to the cooling faces”, a phenomenon 
called transcrystallization™. 

If a casting has a sharp corner, the 
ends of the long crystals can meet in 
the line bisecting the angles (Fig. 158) 
which results in a surface of less 
strength, so that a fracture easily 
might occur here. Therefore, in fixing 


the shape of a piece all sharp corners 
as well as 
section, 


sudden, pro- 
must be 


and edges, 
nounced changes in 





Fig. 159—Widmannstaetten structure 
in cast steel, etched microscomeally. 
X 46. (K. Meerbach.) 


avoided in all castings. Naturally, in 
choosing the shape, the requirements 
of the methods of casting and mold- 
ing, shrinkage and pipe formation 
must be taken into account. 

The so-called primary structure, 
after solidification of carbon steel, can 
be etched advantageously with the 
etching reagent of Oberhoffer’, which 
makes visible especially phosphorus 
segregations in the 
the so-called biowhole segregation”. 

If, contrary to what previously has 
been said, cooling in constitutional 
field IV, Fig. 79, proceeds slowly, the 
carbon is distributed uniformly in the 
crystals. However, the structure then 
occurring still depends on the speed 
of cooling below the constitutional 


solid solution or 


®J. Czochralski, 
deutscher Ing. Vol. 61, 


Zeitschrift d. 
page 345, 1917. 


Vereins 


*Compare M. v. Schwarz: Intern, Zeitschrift 
f. Metallographie, Vol. 7. 








"Stahl und Eisen, 1916, page 798 and 1920, 
Page 705. 
*See P. Oberhoffer: Des technische Eisen. 


bages 411, 426 and 481. 
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Fig. 158—The growth 
ingots. (According to C. 


of crystals in 


H. Desch.) 


lines, G S and S E. If the cooling 
between Ar, and Ar, is slow compared 
with the crystal size, ferrite and ce- 
mentite in hypereutectoid steels re- 
spectively are segregated at the crys- 
tal edges, as in Figs. 157 and 86, 
and the cell or net structure is ob- 
tained. If this cooling is faster, fer- 
rite and cementite do not have suffi- 
cient time to migrate entirely to the 
borders of the crystals and the segre- 
gation takes place partly inside the 
octahedron parallel to their edges. 
In the etched section they appear then 
in the shape of triangularly inter- 
secting lines, as in Fig. 159. This is 
the “Widmannstaetten structure,” so 
called after its discoverer, who first 
observed it on meteoric iron (in a 
certain sense martensite also shows 
it). This structure is formed, also, 
when annealing for a longer time in 
constitutional Area IV, Fig. 79, and 
then cooling quickly between Ar, and 
Ar,, conditions present usually in all 
drop forge pieces so that it occurs 
in these.“ The surfaces of ferrite 
and cementite act so to. speak, 
as splitting faces, so that an iron 
with this structure tends to frac- 
ture, particularly under impact 
stresses. For this reason the Russian 
government prescribed that its ord- 
nance material must not show any 


Met, 
Vol. 


Bernard, Rev. de 
page 544; see also Stahl und Eisen, 
5, 1912. 


#A. Portevin and V. 
1912, 
32, page 1275, 





Fig. 161—Etched section through a 
chrome steel ingot with pronounced 
ingotism. (According to Brearleu- 


Rapatz.) 
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Widmannstaetten structure. Often 
the breaking of cast steel rolls can be 
traced to it (Fig. 159) shows such a 
roll with about 0.25 to 0.35 per cent 
carbon). 

When annealing above A, and cool- 
ing correspondingly slowly this struc- 
ture again can be removed, as can be 
seen from Fig. 160, which shows the 
structure of the same roll after an- 
nealing at 800 degrees Cent. Simul- 
taneous working also has a good effect. 
Here a uniform distribution of ferrite 
and pearlite and at the same time a 
refinement of grain has resulted which 
made the material much stronger, 
This crystal structure, therefore, is 
characteristic for a good steel cast- 
ing, since this has, in comparison 
with the Widmannstaetten structure, a 
greater strength, elongation, reduction 
of area and also notch toughness, 
which can be increased ten fold. This 





160—Cast 
159) correctly annealed; 


Fig. Steel (same as Fig. 
shows grain 
Etched microscopically. 


(K. Meerbach.) 


structures. 


X 46. 


improvement of the material is notice- 
able beginning at 760 degrees Cent., 
at which temperature a refinement of 
the structure takes place. The indi- 
vidual components of the structure, 
however, still arrange themselves pre- 
ferably toward the splitting faces, 
while the cast structure (with 0.2 to 
0.3 per cent carbon) disappears only 
at 850 degrees Cent.” With increasing 
carbon content, these temperatures 
decrease corresponding to the direction 
of lines G S (Fig. 80). It is still 
more practical to take the proper an- 
nealing temperature for steel castings 
from Fig. 162%, where the relation 
between annealing temperatures and 
carbon contents can be seen. 
Figs. 163 and 164 
(Concluded on Page 916) 


represent the 


“K. Merbech, Stahl und Eisen, 
141, 1920. 


Vol. 40, page 


“™P. Oberhoffer, Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 32, page 
889, 1912; Vol. 38, page 891, 1913; Vol. 5, page 
93 and 212, 1915. 


“From P. Oberhoffer: Das technische, Fisen, 
page 346, Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. 
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Open Hearth Combustion Process 
Is Regulated Mechanically 


Venturi Tubes Equipped with Motor-Driven Fans Eject the 
Furnace Gases and Supply Draft in Definite Proportions 


By G. A. Merhkt 


Engineering Department, Morgan Construction Co. 


-yOWER house stacks of the ven- 
turi-type serve as an example 
of modern methods of exhaust- 

ing furnace gases into the atmos- 
phere. The Isley exhaust tube is 
similar to that used in power plants, 
except that in the latter a part of 
the furnace flue gases is used as pro- 
pelling fluid for the ejection of the 
balance, whereas in the Isley control, 
fresh air enters the venturi tube 
through its fan. Another deviation 
from the usual power house system 
and from other combustion control 
systems is the duplex arrangement of 
the venturi tubes with their respec- 
tive fans. These perform the dual 
duty of ejecting the furnace gases 
at one time and of furnishing the 
air for combustion at another. 


A conventional view of an open 
hearth furnace with its regenerator 
chambers folded out and each end 
of the furnace system equipped with 
an Isley control unit, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. With the 
throat damper of one venturi tube 
closed and that of the other tube 
open, the dual performance of each 
of the two tubes and their fan equip- 
ment is apparent. The respective per- 
formances are reversed as the rela- 


Conventional 


tive positions of the small throat 
dampers are reversed. 

The venturi tube is lined with fire 
brick and insulating material up to 
the throat, beyond which no further 
lining is required as the furnace gases 
are mixed with cold air in the throat 
and are wasted beyond this point. 
The gradually widening funnel is no 
higher than local conditions may 
make advisable as it is merely used 
to insure the lifting of the flue gases 


above buildings or yard cranes. 
Moving Parts Protected 


While the Isley control apparatus 
produces mechanical draft of definite- 
ly adjustable value, there are no mov- 
ing parts exposed to high tempera- 
ture and, on account of this feature, 
the equipment is free from wear and 
deterioration. The ejector process of 
the Isley control is based upon the 
dynamic properties of fluids in a 
venturi tube. 

A large testing outfit has been in- 
stalled in the laboratory of the Mor- 
gan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Many of the perplexing and compli- 
cated phenomena as encountered in 
furnace draft problems were cleared 
up for the best tube design. Each 


an open-hearth furnace 











view of Isley furnace control apparatus applied to 


installation requires careful study and 
selection of proportions to produce a 
wide range of flexibility under all pos- 
sible operating conditions without loss 
of control property over this entire 
range. Once the correct nozzle, throat 
and tube proportions, as well as fan 
and motor capacities, have been es- 
tablished, the combustion process defi- 
nitely is controlled by regulating the 
output of each fan. No damper throt- 
tling or valve settings are required. 

Since for every pound of atmos- 
pheric air discharged through the 
nozzle a definite weight of flue gas 
is lifted through the throat, regard- 
less of flue gas temperature or densi- 
ty, the rate of flue gas removal re- 
mains constant as long as the fan 
output is so. The draft pressure 
takes care of itself and adjusts itself 
automatically to the flow of the flue 
gases within the range of capacity 
chosen for the individual installation. 

The ejector type of mechanical draft 
eliminates all influences of weather, 
wind, atmospheric and furnace tem- 
perature, and makes the control of 
the furnace entirely independent. The 
output of each fan is simply regulated 
so as to obtain the rate of complete 
combustion desired with the least 
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Construct Structural Arches of Unusual Design 


A building, 74 x 217, used for fruit 
packing has been built for the Sea- 
board Airline railway at Leesburg, 
Fla., the arches spanning the entire 
width of the structure. The steel 
arches are made of structural channels 
cut to form an arch when butted end 
to end. The entire fabrication of the 


ameunt of excess air which produces 
sufficient flame luminosity in the 
hearth. Since there are no leaky re- 
versing valves in the flues, and since 
the air for combustion is measured, 
so to speak, by the ingoing fan, an 
ideal furnace atmosphere can _ be 
maintained in the hearth chamber. 
This is of appreciable benefit from 
the metallurgical point of view in that 
it eliminates excessive metal losses. 

Referring to the accompanying il- 
lustration, it will be observed that in 
a furnace equipped with the Isley 
furnace control not only the regener- 
ator chambers but also the flues and 
the ejector tubes themselves become 
regenerative in nature because the 
air enters the system almost at the 
point where the flue gases are being 
released to the atmosphere. Long 
flues are no longer an expensive detri- 
ment but a good investment, in that 
they extend the regenerative power 
of the system. The entire structure 
becomes an elongated regenerator 


with gradually diminishing tempera- 
tures so that the operating heat ex- 
change in each part remains within 
narrower extremes from reversal to 
reversal. 

The air returning to the port, on 
account of having been preheated be- 


arches by electric arc welding was 
completed on the ground. 

The arches were raised into posi- 
tion and the entire structure thus 
formed tied in by welding channel pur- 
lins to the arches. The framework of 
the monitor is composed of angles and 
channels fabricated by arc welding. 


fore going through the checkers, is 
much hotter and the fluctuation of the 
air temperature considerably smaller 
at the ports. Reversing with the 
Isley furnace control is done by the 
temperature of the waste gases. For 
any given checker and flue construc- 
tion and with a chosen rate of fuel 
consumption, there is a definite tem- 
perature saturation point, which after 
it has been reached, must not be 
maintained any longer than the time 
necessary to reverse the furnace. This 
temperature saturation point is like a 
relief valve, letting the heat escape 
into the atmosphere and ground as 
fast as it is supplied, and the degree 
at which it is located depends upon 
the amount of insulation used, the 
relative amount of radiating surface 
and a number of other factors. 

In each installation there is found 
a most economic reversal temperature 
peak which may be adopted for the 
best operating practice and used as 
a guide for the proper process of 
reversing. For this purpose indicator 
lights are operated thermostatically 
by the recording pyrometer. First, a 
white light appears giving the furnace 
man a warning that the peak tem- 
perature is being approached, and 
then a red light goes on upon which 
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All fabricating work on this build- 
ing was done in the field, all connec- 
tions being made by the electric arc 
welding process. Portable gas engine 
driven stable arc welders manufac- 
tured by The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, were used to supply the 
current for executing the work. 


signal the furnace is reversed. In 
fuel oil, natural gas or coke oven gas 
fired furnaces, the Isley control ap- 
paratus and the fuel supply, is re- 
versed in four to five seconds and re- 
versal losses are therewith reduced. 

In order to secure flexibility and 
sensitive response of furnace control, 
it is of course necessary to not only 
install well shaped, simply constructed 
and practically equipped control ap- 
paratus, but also to select its capacity 
with great care in accordance with 
the inherent characteristics of the 
furnace for which it is intended and 
for the furnace practice which is to 
be expected. It is therefore always 
advisable to study the construction 
of the furnace, chambers and flues, 
their respective cross-sectional areas 
and the length of path which the 
furnace gases are following in the 
circuit. With a balanced pressure 
condition in the hearth chamber, ob- 
tained by the proper adjustment of 
the Isley control apparatus, the fur- 
nace gases sweep over the charge or 
bath in form of a low hanging flame, 
which cannot fill the space provided 
and therefore avoids erosion of front 
and back walls and leaves an insulat- 
ing atmosphere between the roof and 
the combustion blanket. 
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Metallography Simplified 
for Shop Use 
(Concluded from Page 913) 


structures of two kinds of steel cast- 
ings, which a company received as a 
bid for a certain purpose from two 
different plants. The company asking 
for bids subjected the two steel cast- 
ings to the tensile test. While the 
tensile strength of both samples was 
approximately the same, the elonga- 
tion of the fine grained steel was about 
twice and the reduction of area about 
three times that of the coarse grained 
steel. 

The product of tensile strength and 
elongation is the so-called quality co- 
efficient and corresponds approximate- 
ly to the deformation property. The 
larger this is up to the point at which 
fracture occurs, the tougher and more 
resistant the material is, particularly 
to static stresses. Therefore, the fine 
grained steel according to the test re- 
sults, is about twice as resistant to 





Fig. 163—Fine grained steel casting, 
etched microscopically. X 56. 


such stresses as coarse grained. If 
one had been satisfied with a less 
thorough comparison of the two steels 
without a quantitative determination 
of the physical properties, the micro- 
scopic examination would have shown 
in a simpler, cheaper and faster way 
that the coarse grained steel is inferior 
in quality to the fine grained material. 


Note: The reference to malleable 
cast iron on page 780 of the March 
21 issue pertains to European prac- 
tice where white-heart malleable is 
used exclusively. The discussion, while 
correct, does not apply to American 
or black-heart practice. 

—THE EDITORS 


Among the so-called rarer metals, 
tantalum plays an important role in 
the manfacture of dental and surgical 
instruments, pens, crucibles, electrodes 
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temperatures of cast steel in relation 
to the carbon content. (According to 
P. Oberhoffer.) 


and electrolytic rectifiers. It alloys 
readily with many other metals. Its 
importance lies in the high melting 
point and great hardness. 


Announce Program for 
A.E.S. Meeting 


Preparations are under way for the 
fifty-fifth meeting of the American 
Electrochemical society, which will be 
held at Toronto, Ont., Canada, May 
27 to 30. Headquarters of the meet- 
ing will be at the University of Tor- 
onto and the dormitories will be at 
the disposal of the visiting members 
and guests. The program has been 
announced as follows: 


Monday, May 27 
MORNING 
Scientific session. “Electro-Magnetic Charac- 
teristics of Electrochemical Processes,’ will 
be discussed, Floyd T. Taylor, presiding 
AFTERNOON 
Informal open discussion of “Present and Fu- 
ture of Canada’s Electrochemical Industries,’’ 
R. A. Witherspoon, presiding Symposium on 
*“‘Modern Methods in Teaching Electrochemis- 
try,” Prof. Roy L. Dorrance, chairman. 
EVENING 
Illustrated address by Prof. Harry A. Curtis, 
Yale university, on “The Nitrogen Fixation 
Factories of the World.” 
Tuesday, May 28 
MORNING 
Scientific-technical session: (Electric furnaces, 
electro-reduction, corrosion, etc.) 
AFTERNOON 
Visits to industrial plants 
EVENING 
Informal smoker and entertainment 
Wednesday, May 29 
MORNING 


Session on electrodeposition, to be held jointly 
with the Toronto branch, American Electro- 
platers’ society. (Iron, cadmium, chromium, 
etc.) 

AFTERNOON 

Joint session with Canadian Chemical associa- 

tion. Garden party 
EVENING 

Informal dinner and dance in co-operation with 
the Canadian Chemical association and the 
Canadian Institute of Chemistry 

Thursday, May 30 

Excursion to International Nickel plant, Port 

Colborne 
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1928 Profits Increases 
Were Irregular 


Total net profits of 1042 companies 
in 388 business groups amounted to 
$3,748,051,000 in 1928, an aggregate 
gain of 17.19 per cent over 1927 and 
11.35 per cent over 1926, according 
to a compilation prepared by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants, from published 
financial statements. 

For 815 industrials, the compilation 
shows an aggregate increase in earn- 
ings over 1927 of 20.49 per cent; 120 
public utilities, an increase of 18.70 
per cent; 82 railroads, 9.90 per cent; 
25 financial institutions, 70.36 per 
cent. 

“But this improvement,” Ernst & 
Ernst say, “was quite irregular, both 
by groups and by members of the 
same groups. Of the 815 industrials, 
516 were up, 299 were down; of 120 
public utilities, 92 were up, 28 down; 
82 railroads, 54 up, 28 down; 25 finan- 
cial companies, 21 up, 4 down. 

“Furthermore, of the 35 groups of 





Fig. 164—Coarse grained steel cast- 
ing, etched microscopically. X 56. 


industrials, 9 showed lower earnings 
in 1928 than in 1927: Clothing manv- 
facturers, restaurant chains, furniture 
manufacturers, glass products (very 
slight decrease), railroad equipment, 
rubber products, shoe manufacturers, 
textiles and miscellaneous traders. 
“The other industrial groups showed 
increases by widely varying percent- 
ages. Of the thirty-eight groups in 
all, fourteen showed aggregate profits 
lower in 1928 than in 1926 as com- 
pared with the 9 which were lower 
in 1928 than in 1927. Three groups 
showed continued downward _ trend 
through both 1927 and 1928.” 


Officials of the Lynch Glass Ma- 
chinery Co., Anderson, Ind., announce 
that at present half the products of 
the company are being crated for 
foreign shipment. The plant is work- 
ing to capacity. 
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British Metals Institute Holds Its 
Coming-of-Age Meeting 


Technical Sessions and Exhibition Feature Twenty-first Annual 
Convention—Members hip Passes 2000.Mark 


OMMEMORATING its’ twenty- 
:. first birthday this year, the Brit- 

ish Institute of Metals held its 
annual meeting in London, March 13-14, 
The attendance was particularly large, 
both at the technical sessions and the 
banquet. A special feature was the 
Conversazione and Metallurgical Ex- 
hibition, which was held at the Science 
museum, London, on Thursday, March 
14. This event was attended by about 
600 guests. It is gratifying to note 
that the membership of the institute 
passed the total of 2000 at the end of 
last year. 

The council has in hand arrange- 
ments for the next autumn meeting, 
to be held in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Sept. 9-12, by invitation of the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure and of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Metallkunde. 
Steps also are being taken in con- 
nection with the visit of the institute 
to America in 1932. It was pointed 
out that the overseas membership now 
is one-third of the total membership. 
Election of officers for 1929-30 was 
announced as follows: President, Dr. 
Walter Rosenhain, National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, re-elected; 
vice presidents, T. Bolton, T. Bolton & 
Sons Ltd., London; Lt. Col. Sir Henry 
Fowler, chief mechanical engineer, 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
Co., Derby. 


Corrosion Research Discussed 


Dr. Maas, head of the German com- 
mittee on corrosion research, addressed 
the meeting and presented the greet- 
ings of his German colleagues and 
made reference to the work effected 
by the corrosion research committee 
and suggested close co-operation with 
the German national committee for 
the protection of metals. This pro- 
posal was endorsed by Dr. Rosenhain. 

A paper presented at the morning 
session on March 14 had for its sub- 
ject “An Improved Form of Electric 
Resistance Furnace,” by Dr. W. Rosen- 
hain and W. E. Prytherch, National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. G. 
Barnard, discussing this paper, men- 
tioned that he had had experience with 
furnaces packed with lamp black. He 
mentioned certain large furnaces, up 
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to 4 feet in length, used to heat lamp 
filaments and made up of plates of 
carbon forming a box. The filaments 
were put into the furnace and packed 
with graphite. The temperature reached 
3500 degrees. Replying to the discus- 
sion, Dr. Rosenhain stated that one 
advantage of the furnace is that there 
is no carbon in the atmosphere. 

A paper by D. F. Campbell, Camp- 
bell and Gifford, consulting engineers, 
London, entitled “Recent Developments 
in Electric Furnaces,” was followed by 
an interesting discussion. A. G. Lob- 
ley said that it is no simple matter 
to specify the thermal efficiency of a 
furnace. He stated that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the heat loss of the 
furnace, and that methods generally 
used to determine this loss are not 
sufficiently accurate. To define the 
efficiency of a furnace he would pre- 
fer to use the figure of consumption 
per ton of material. He pointed out 
that when considering the question of 
cost, there are cases where an electric 
furnace can bring about a reduction 
in general overhead costs which more 
than compensates the cost of installa- 
tion and the cost of operation. He 
mentioned the case of an eletcric fur- 
nace that can be placed near to the 
job because it occupies less space than 
a fuel-heated furnace, and this results 
in a considerable economy in handling 
costs and in labor. 

Dr. Brownsdon, Birmingham, empha- 
sized the difficulty of the refractory 
problem, and pointed out that the life 
of the refractory is an important item 
in figuring costs. He also said that 
linings must have certain specific prop- 
erties, and in the melting of zinc, 
for instance, the lining should be such 
that‘zine cannot filter through it. He 
suggested when installing annealing 
furnaces, the pickling and cleaning 
equipment should be coupled with the 
furnace. Dr. Hudson, director of the 
British Nonferrous Metals Research 
association, Birmingham, said _ that 
there has been an advance in the 
preparation of refractories in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Barclay stated that there still 
is a long way to go before all the 
factors bearing on the success of high- 


frequency furnaces can be known. He 
suggested that linings live much long- 
er in are furnaces, and said that he 
had used linings for the melting of 
pure nickel and nickel alloys that 
had run for as long as 12 months. 
He pointed out that there are subtle 
differences in the metal obtained in 
arc furnaces and in induction furnaces. 
He added that a great advance has 
been made during the past year in the 
range of units that now is obtainable 
in induction furnaces. T. H. Turner, 
of Birmingham, referred to two types 
of furnaces used in America made in 
the form of inverted boxes, which can 
be lowered from the roof of the shop. 
Mr. Barnard mentioned a certain spe- 
cial clay that he had used and which, 
when spread over tubes and refrac- 
tories, gives them longer life. He em- 
phasized the easiness with which tem- 
perature can be controlled in induction 
furnaces, and stated that this is an 
important point in continuous pro- 
cesses. 


Agitation Gives Quicker Equilibrium 


Dr. Rosenhain, referring to the 
question of agitation of the metal 
in the bath, said that in the manu- 
facture of steel this agitation gives a 
quicker equilibrium of the steel and 
of the slag conditions. On the other 
hand, some small impurities get in- 
cluded in the bath, and he thinks that 
there is a certain amount of convec- 
tion. To remedy this, he suggested 
stopping the current for a time and 
letting the bath rest. He emphasized 
the fact that induction furnaces per- 
mit of the control of the gases in the 
atmosphere of the furnace, and he 
mentioned that Dr. Rohn, of Hanau a. 
Main, Germany, had been able to ob- 
tain melts in vacuo with induction 
furnaces. 

In replying to the discussion, Mr. 
Campbell stated that in comparing arc 
furnaces and high-frequency furnaces, 
account should be taken of the fact 
that conditions differ where a basic 
or an acid process is employed. He 
said that in practice it often occurs 
that one lets the bath rest by re- 
ducing the load, so as to reduce the 
agitation. 
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How Heat Ireating Improves 











lloy 


and Carbon Steel Castings 


NTREATED castings have a 
higher tensile strength than 


annealed castings but the 
ductility and impact such 
products are low. 

Although both alloy and plain car- 
bon steel castings are improved great- 
ly by heat treatment, including quench- 
ing and tempering, the latter should 
not be specified by the customer un- 
less he knows definitely what is 
wanted, and knows that the regular 
anneal or normalizing treatment will 
not be sufficient to give the physical 


values of 


By . Edward “‘Donnellan 


time is required for the operation. 
Risers and gates should be removed 
before heat treating because they are 
difficult to heat and increase the heat 
treating cost. 

Because of the brittleness of alloy 
castings, it is good practice to re- 
move risers while the castings are 
warm by flame cutting and not by 
breaking, which often starts minute 
cracks. 

It may not be possible always to 
prepare castings for heat treatment 
before they become cold, but if it is, 


maining heat in the castings and the 
introduction of cooling strains is 
eliminated. This practice is quite 
important when dealing with alloy 
castings. 

The selection of the proper heat 
treatment depends upon the composi- 
tion, design, physical requirements, 
and the size of the castings. The 
chemical compositions for low carbon 
and alloy castings which generally 
are used for ordinary construction 
purposes are given in Table I. To 
take advantage of the properties that 
steel castings are capable of develop- 








properties for service requirements. advantage may be taken of the re- 
Castings should ing, they should 
be allowed to be subjected 
cool in the molds Table I either to an an- 
after pouring to 3 a nealing, normal- 
a temperature Chemical Composition of Low Carbon and izing or quench- 
below the criti- Allo Steel Castings ing and temper- 
cal range. Brit- 7 ing treatment. 
leness increases Molybde- O ’ 
t ” Steel Type of Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium Nickel Vanadium num ne or more of 
as the tempera- No. Steel Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent these treatments 
ture drops, es- Low Carbont 0.15-0.60 0.50-0.90 0.20-0.60 or some modifi- 
en cain 1 C-V 0.25-0.35 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.50* 0.15-0.20 , : 
pecially with al- 2 CV 0.35-0.45 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.50* 0.15-0.20 cation, according 
loy castings. 8 C-V 0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.50* 0.15-0.20 to requir 
y : - 4 C-Cr 0.25-0.35 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 o ements 
Therefore, it is 5 C-Cr 0.35-0.45 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 and __ conditions, 
a 6 C-Cr 0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 , , : 
advisable to 7 Cr-V 0.25-0.35 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 0.15-0.20 is essential in 
shake out and 8 Cr-V 0.35-0.45 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 0.15-0.20 developing the 
9 Cr-V 0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.80-1.10 0.15-0.20 : 
clean alloy cast- 10 Cr-Ni 0.25-0.35 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.50-0.90 1.25-1.75 physical proper- 
. 11 Cr-Ni 0.35-0.45 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.50-0.90 1.25-1.75 . 
ings before they 12 Cr-Ni _—0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.50-0.90 1.25-1.75 ties. The terms 
become black. If 13 Cr-Mo. 0.25-0.35 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.70-1.00 0.25-0.35 normalizing and 
: : 14 Cr-Mo 0.35-0.45 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.70-1.00 0.25-0.35 f 
adhering sand is 15 Cr-Mo 0.45-0.55 0.60-0.90 0.20-0.60 0.70-1.00 0.25-0.35 annealing are 
a : 16 Mn 0.25-0.35 1.00-1.50 0.20-0.50 , 
not removed, it 7 Mn 0.25-0.35 1.50-1.75 0.20-0.50 confused in 
is more difficult 18 Mn 0.35-0.45 1.00-1.50 0.20-0.50 many shops. Al- 
. 19 Mn 0.35-0.45 1.50-1.75 0.20-0.50 h y 
to secure a unl- +The carbon content is sub-divided in the tables where heat treatments are prescribed. though normaliz- 
form penetration *0.20 to 0.30 per cent silicon preferred. ing is a form of 
of heat and more annealing, the 
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operations and the results obtained are 
as follows: Annealing is a _ heating 
and cooling operation of a material 
in the solid state. This process usu- 
ally implies a relatively slow cooling. 
The purpose of such a heat treatment 
may be: (a) to remove gases, (b) to 
remove stresses, (c) to induce soft- 
ness, (d) to alter ductility, toughness, 
electrical, magnetic or other physical 
properties, or (e) to refine the crystal- 
line structure of the metal. 

Certain specific heat treatments 
come under the term annealing. Full 
annealing is the heating of iron-base 
alloys above the critical temperature 
range for a proper period of time 
followed by slow cooling through 
that range. The annealing tempera- 
ture is generally 100 degrees Fahr. 
above the upper limit of the critical 
range, and the time of holding usually 
is not less than one hour per inch 





Steel Nos. Temperature 

as listed in Table I degrees Fahr. 
1, &. B48; 0, 16,. 19 1600-1700 
4 to 15 1600-1800 
i, 3, 3):.26,. 2%, 18, 39 1500-1600 
4 to 15 1550-1650 





Table III 
Heat Treatments for Alloy Castings 


Cooi in Treatment 
Air Normalizing 
Air Normalizing 

Furnace Annealing 

Furnace Annealing 








recommends the following treatment 
for normalizing large castings of over 
50,000 pounds. 


“Heat the castings slowly and uni- 
formly to 2012 degrees Fahr. (1100 
degrees Cent.) under atmospheric con- 
ditions that will cause minimum scal- 
ing. The minimum time rate to reach 
that temperature should be approxi- 
mately 1% hours per inch of mini- 
mum dimensions of the heaviest section. 
Hold at this temperature for at least 





Temperature 

Carbon range degrees Fahr. 
0.15-0.40 1600-1700 
0.40-0.60 1550-1600 


Fahr. or below. 


Table II 


Heat Treatments for Carbon Castings 


For normalizing 


*The castings are cooled slowly until the temperature has dropped to 800 degrees 


For 


cool in annealing cool in 

Still Air Furnace or other 
medium for cool- 
ing slowly* 

Still Air Furnace or other 


medium for cool- 
ing slowly* 











of section of the heaviest object being 
treated. The objects being treated 
ordinarily are allowed to cool slowly in 
the furnace. However, they may be 
removed from the furnace and cooled 
in some medium which will prolong 
the time of cooling as compared to 
unrestricted cooling in air. 

The normalizing and annealing tem- 
peratures for carbon and alloy steel 
castings are givenin Tables II and III. 

A double normalizing treatment 
sometimes is employed where quality 
is of utmost importance. The cast- 
ings are first heated to a high tem- 
perature, ranging from 1600 to 2000 
degrees Fahr. This high temperature 
breaks up the casting structure, dif- 
fuses the segregates and forms a 
homogeneous _ structure. To refine 
the coarse structures resulting from 
the high temperature, the castings 
are reheated to a temperature between 
1475 and 1600 degrees Fahr. 


This treatment is beneficial in pro- 
ducing homogeneous steel, but has dis- 
advantages in that the high tempera- 
ture is severe on the furnace linings. 

W. J. Merten has covered success- 
fully this high normalizing treatment 
in a paper published, January, 1928, 
in the Transactions, American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating. Mr. Merten 


2 hours per inch of width of cross 
section. Cool in the furnace with 
the door open td6 1600 degrees Fahr., 
and then in air until black (800 de- 
grees Fahr.) Reheat to 1600 degrees 
Fahr. at a rate of 1 hour for every 
inch of width of cross section. Hold 
at 1600 degrees Fahr. one hour for 


every inch of width of cross section. 


Cool in air to black heat. Reheat to 
1275 degrees Fahr. and cool in furnace 


to 600 degrees Fahr., then in air.” 


After normalizing carbon castings 


at the temperatures given in Table 
II, they may be tempered at some 
temperature below the critical tempera- 
ture range, depending upon require- 
ments, but 1200 degrees Fahr. usually 
is the temperature suitable for most 
purposes. This tempering gives bet- 
ter ductility and relieves strains. 


By full annealing castings, that 





Recommends Practice 
for Castings 


HE accompanying article is 

from a paper presented be- 
fore the Western Metal congress, 
Los Angeles, Jan. 14-17. It is 
based on a report on _ tentative 
recommended practices for heat 
treating carbon and alloy steel 
castings prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of the American Society 
for Steel Treating. The author is 
secretary of the technical com- 
mittees of the society and is edi- 
tor of its handbook. Preparation 
of the test coupons, heat treat- 
ment and physical testing was 
supervised by A. W. Lorenz, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee. 











is, heating well above the critical 
range and cooling slowly, a fairly 
uniform but not fine grained struc- 
ture is secured, The structure is much 
finer by faster cooling, such as air 
cooling, and the physical properties 
are higher. Full annealing is not 
necessary unless on heavy sections 
and for alloy castings for machining. 

The design and size of the cast- 





Quenching 
Temp. 
Deg.* F. 


Time at 
Heat 

\% hr. for 
every inch 
of dia. or 
thickness 
14 hr. for 
every inch 
of dia. or 
thickness 
1% hr. for 
every inch 
of dia. or 
thickness 


Carbon 
Range 
0.15-0.30 1600-1650 


0.30-0.40 1550-1600 


0.40-0.60 1500-1550 





Table IV 


Quenching and Tempering Carbon Steel 
Castings 


*These temperatures are based on the assumption that the castings were first annealed. 


Quenching Tempering 
Medium Tempering Time 
and Temp. Temp. at 

Deg. F. Deg. F. Heat 
Water at 800-1350 At 
70 Least 

3 hrs 

Water at 800-1350 At 
125 Least 

3 hrs 

Water at 800-1350 At 
125 or Oil Least 

3 hrs 
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Table V 
. . e 
Quenching and Tempering Alloy Castings 
Maximum Tempering 
Steel Nos. Quenching Temperatures 
as listed Type of Temperatures Quenching Degrees 
in Table II Steel Degrees Fahr. Medium? Fahr. Cool in 
1 C-V 1550-1600 Water or Oil 1300 Air or Furn. 
2 C-V 1500-1550 Water or Oil 1300 Air or Furn. 
3 C-V 1475-1500 Water or Oil 1300 Furnace 
4 C-Cr 1575-1650 Water or Oil 1275 Air or Furn. 
5 C-Cr 1525-1575 Water or Oil 1275 Air or Furn. 
6 C-Cr 1500-1525 Water or Oil 1275 Furnace 
7 Cr-V 1575-1650 Water or Oil 1275 Air or Furn. 
8 Cr-V 1525-1575 Water or Oil 1275 Air or Furn. 
9 Cr-V 1500-1525 Water or Oil 1275 Furnace 
10 Cr-Ni 1515-1550 Wtaer or Oil 1250 Air or Furn.* 
11 Cr-Ni 1490-1515 Water or Oil 1250 Air or Furn.* 
12 Cr-Ni 1475-1490 Water or Oil 1250 Furnace* 
13 Cr-Mo 1575-1650 Water 1300 Air or Furn.t 
14 Cr-Mo 1525-1575 Oil 1300 Air or Furn.7+ 
15 Cr-Mo 1500-1525 Oil 1300 Furnace+ 
16 Mn 1600-1650 Water 1250 Air or Furn. 
17 Mn 1600-16590 Water 1250 Air or Furn. 
is Mn 1550-1600 Water 1250 Air or Furn. 
19 Mn 1550-1600 Water 1250 Air or Furn. 
tAir quenching is often made use of in the hardening of alloy stee! castings of 
intricate design which would be likely to crack in the more drastic water or oil quench. 
*The shock resistance is sometimes improved by oil quenching from the tempering 
temperature. 
+A long soak is required at the tempering temperature. 








ing are the governing factors in de- 
ciding whether or not a casting should 
be quenched. Intricately designed 
castings should not be given that 
treatment as cracks are likely to de- 
velop. These often appear internally 
and are not detected until after the 
castings are in service. Where quench- 
ing is required the design should be 
such that the operation is practical 
and will not produce cracks. 

Water or oil quenched castings de- 
velop the maximum available proper- 
ties of the steel. Alloy castings should 
receive some form of quench, either 
water, oil or air to derive the bene- 
fits of the alloys. With certain de- 
signs and with castings containing de- 
fects there is danger of cracking from 
the liquid quenching. Where such 
dangers are apparent, but a quench is 
necessary to develop required proper- 
ties, some form of air quenching may 
be of help in accomplishing the de- 
sired end. Such castings may be 
cooled in air as in normalizing. The 
furnace doors may be so manipulated 
that the proper rate of cooling is ob- 


the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing are given in Tables IV and V. 

Test samples may be distributed 
throughout the furnace for fracture 
inspection after heat treatment to 
augment that method of control. Care 
must be exercised when inspecting 
such fractures, as the test fracture 
is not always the index to the struc- 
ture of the castings. The size of 
specimen, position in furnace, size 
of charge, and methods of cooling 
are governing factors. 

Castings and patterns usually are 
designed to avoid warping during the 
solidification period. However, it of- 
ten is necessary to make alterations to 
avoid that defect. 

In hot straightening, as well as in 
welding, the beneficial effects of heat 
treatment may be entirely lost. If the 
casting is heated locally, then straight- 
ened, and allowed to cool in the air, 
stresses are introduced and if the tem- 
perature is sufficiently high the struc- 
ture obtained in the heat treatment 
operation is destroyed. In such practice, 


the casting should be retreated. Bet- 
ter results are obtained if the entire 
casting is heated to a temperature 
just sufficient for the straightening, 
but below the temperature of the 
last heat treatment performed. After 
straightening, the castings should be 
cooled slowly to eliminate the stresses, 


The type test bar or coupon used 
for determining the quality of the 
metal or the heat treatment, depends 
upon the conditions comprising the 
problem, such as design, size and serv- 
ice. The design of the test coupon 
and its position on the casting should 
be such that the coupon is sound. To 
represent the metal in the casting, 
the coupon should approximate the 
maximum cross-section of the casting, 
The charge of castings should be ar- 
ranged in the furnace and the heat- 
ing conducted so that the castings and 
coupons receive the same treatment, 


Two Steels Heat Treated 


To reveal the difference in  struc- 
ture and the effect of heat treatment 
upon steel castings, two basic open- 
hearth steels were selected; one a 
plain steel whose analysis was car- 
bon, 0.24, manganese, 0.92, silicon, 
0.38, sulphur, 0.031, phosphorus, 
0.013, and the other a nickel-chromium 
steel whose analysis was carbon, 0.30, 
manganese, 0.82, silicon, 0.37, sulphur, 
0.028, phosphorus, 0.009, nickel, 1.73, 
chromium, 0.63. 

The test coupons were flame-cut 
from the feeder before performing any 
of the heat treating operations. The 
test section then was cut into 3 pieces 
each about 5 inches long and one 
small sample provided for microscopic 
examination of the steel in the as 
cast condition or before treatment. 

The test specimens were subjected 
to an annealing, normalizing and 
quenching treatment. The symbols 
designating the processes to which the 
specimen were subjected follow: 


IL C—Low carbon steel as cast 

















tained, or the cooling may be acceler- 
ated by using an air blast, provided Table VI 
the design of the casting will per- . , : 
mit. Such accelerated air cooling Physical Properties of Steel Castings After 
also may be resorted to with large . 
castings requiring a quenching treat- Heat Tr eating 
i i Yield Tensil Elong. Red. 
a © develop their eres. Pt. Ibs. Str. Ibs. per oa of pean Brinell Hard. 
After quenching, the castings Symbol Treatment per sq. in. persq.in. in2inches Percent Numbers 
i LA Annealed 38,250 70,600 32.5 49.2 143 
should be tempered ae genere “ee LN Normaliz- 37.250 69150 38.0 60.6 137 
quenching strains and to develop the ed and 
° ° pered 
properties required. As the tempera- LH Quenched 63,850 80,050 32.5 65.6 170 
ture of the temper is increased the and tem- 
r 
hardness is decreased, but the reduc- NA ‘Annealed 55,650 96,400 24.0 45.7 179 
tion of area, elongation and impact NN ne planet 93,950 26.0 51.1 179 
i t d 
wennes. te eescenagnn . NH eeuaieed 95,450 114,550 22.0 55.5 228 
The tempering and quenching tem- coe tithe 
peratures for castings as recommended pered 
by the steel castings committee of 
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L A—Low carbon steel annealed 

LN—Low carbon steel normalized 
and tempered 

LH—Low carbon 
quenched and tempered 

N C—Alloy steel as cast 

N A—Alloy steel annealed 

N N—Alloy steel normalized and 
tempered 

N H—Alloy steel 
and tempered. 


steel water 


water quenched 


The LC and NC specimens were 
given no heat treatments; LA and 
NA specimens were annealed at 1650 
degrees Fahr. with a 20-ton foundry 
charge in car-type furnace and tem- 
pered at 1200 degrees Fahr. 

The LH specimen first was nor- 
malized at 1650 degrees Fahr. as de- 
scribed previously, then heated to 
1600 degrees Fahr. in a box-type elec- 
tric furnace with normal charge of 
1500 pounds of castings, which had 
the same cross-section as the test 
bars. The full charge was plunged 
by a special quenching machine into 
water maintained at 135 degrees 
Fahr. for a period of 40 seconds and 
tempered at 1200 degrees Fahr. 

The NH specimen was given the 
same treatment as LH, except the 
quenching temperature was 1500 in- 
stead of 1600 degrees Fahr. 

The physical properties shown in 
Table VI were obtained after the 


specimens were heat treated. 
Figs. 1 and 3 show the Widman- 





statten or cleavage structure for the 
carbon steel in the as cast condition. 
This structure is quite typical for this 
class of steel. Figs. 5 and 7 show the 
alloy steel in the as cast condition. 
It should be noted that there is ap- 
parently much less free ferrite and 
that the cleavage structure is not in 
evidence in Figs. 5 and 7. 


By subjecting these steels to a full 
annealing (see heat treatments LA 
and NA), the cast structure is elim- 
inated entirely as shown in Figs. 2 
a uniform distribution of ferrite and 
pearlite in both steels, with a some- 
what better distribution of both. 


When these steels are normalized 
and tempered (see heat treatments 
LN and NN), the cast structure 
practically is eliminated. However, 
traces of the cleavage structure re- 
main in the carbon steel. The ferrite 
areas in the alloy steel appear to be 
smaller than in the same steel an- 
nealed. Pearlite is well distributed. 


By normalizing these steels to 
eliminate the cast structure and then 
quenching and tempering as described 
previously (see heat treatments LH 
and N#H), a fine, well distributed 
structure of troostitic-sorbite is ob- 
tained. 

The quenched alloy steel exhibits a 
finer structure and the constituents 
are more evenly distributed than in 
the carbon steel. 

The yield points and tensile strength 


for both steels have been increased 
greatly by quenching and tempering 
as shown in Table VI, and the duc- 
tility for both steels is still very 
satisfactory. 


It is interesting to compare the 
full annealed structure with the nor- 
malized structure and the physical 
properties obtained from each heat 
treatment as shown in Table VI. The 
two treatments give similar results 
with better ductility for both steels 
in the normalized condition. It ap- 
pears that a normalizing and temper- 
ing treatment is sufficient, especially 
with the alloy steel. 

By quenching the normalized steels 
in water and then tempering, some 
worth while properties are developed 
and the steels retain good ductility. 


Use ’Phone Typewriter 


The telephone typewriter, which has 
been used by newspapers and permits 
the sending and receipt of messages 
without the use of a skilled operator, 
is now available for the business field, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. advises. The machine is similar 
to an ordinary typewriter and can 
be operated by any typist. It prints 
on a page of standard size or on a 
narrow tape and has a capacity of 60 
words a minute. For furnishing this 
service approximately 80,000 miles of 
wire is available. 


(First row left) Fig. 1—Low carbon steel as cast X 100. Fig. 2—Low carbon cast steel treated according to heat 
treatment LA X 100. (Second row) Fig. 3—Same as Fig. 1 X 500. Fig. 4—Same as Fig. 2 X 500. (Third row) 
Fig. 5—Nickel-chromium steel as cast X 100. Fig. 6—Same steel as Fig. 5 given heat treatment NA 
X 100. (Fourth Row) Fig. 7—Same as Fig. 5 X 500. Fig. 8—Same as Fig. 6 X 500 
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Heat Treating Unit Is Adjustable 
for Universal Operation 


Furnaces with Pushers and Pullers Interconnect with Time 
Controls—Heat Treating Cycles Can Be Varied 


NEW heat treating unit that 
A is universal in its application, 

in that it can be adjusted for 
almost any method of heat treating 
steels and their alloys, has been 
placed in operation at the plant of 
the Packard Motor Co., Detroit. 
This installation consists of three 
large furnaces and a quench tank, 
set in a single straight line in series, 
so that the work can pass progress- 
ively through each in turn. 

Interconnected conveyors and auto- 
matic temperature controls make this 
unit continuous and automatic in op- 
eration. It can be adjusted for four 
operations in one, such as normalizing, 
heating for hardening, quenching and 
drawing, or it can be divided so that 
one class of work can be annealed 
or normalized while another is being 
hardened and drawn. 

All sizes of work from small forg- 
ings to large axles can be treated 
interchangeably by altering the time 
cycles and temperatures of the va- 
rious units. A list of the parts 
being treated regularly in this in- 
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By Ff. W. DMManker 


Vice President, Surface Combustion Co. 


stallation include front and_ rear 
axles, connecting rods, transmission 
gears, differential driving  pinions, 
steering knuckles, steering knuckle 
levers, etc. This range in size is 


possible due to the fact that a stand- 
ard grid type tray, of alloy 
and 14 inches wide, is used to carry 
the work through the furnaces. 


steel 


Two Operators Handle Work 


Work will travel through all three 
furnaces, including the quench, auto- 
matically and continuously, with the 
attention of but two operators, one 
to load the work on the trays at 
the charging end of the first furnace 
and the other to reload as the work 
comes out of the quench to go through 
the drawing furnace. The trays are 
returned, oriented and pass into the 
first furnace again without any at- 
tention whatever. 

The conveyor systems at either 
end and between the hardening and 
drawing furnaces were developed by 
engineers of the Packard company. 
The furnaces and the remainder of 


the conveyor system were designed 
and built by the Surface Combustion 
Co., Toledo, O. ‘These furnaces are 


of brick construction using 9 inches 
of firebrick and 
of insulation and are held 
with buckstays. 


the same _ thickness 
together 
The first is 22 feet 

























View of heat treating in- 
stallation from 
charging end of normal- 
izing furnace is shown 
above. Discharge end of 
drawing furnace, dump- 
ing mechanism and con- 
veyor for returning trays 
are shown at left 
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Charging end of normal- 
izing furnace, showing 
conveyor for turning the 
trays to the correct posi- 


tion and for dropping 
them .into gravity con- 
veyor which feeds them 


to the charging table 





long and others 25 feet long. In cross 
section they are 6.5 feet wide and 
3.2 feet high. 
The first 
burners 
end as this is the most critical point 


eight gas 
discharge 


furnace has 
located near the 
of the heat treating cycle. These 
fire directly into the heating chamber. 
At the discharge end are located two 
oil burners firing into tunnels. The 
latter run the length of the furnace 
under the hearth and discharge the 
products of combustion through nu- 
merous ports. 

The proper heat gradient is ob- 
tained by dividing the furnace into 
three zones, preheating, heating and 
soaking. An automatic temperature 
control is located in each; recording 
pyrometers also are provided. The 
products of combustion from the gas 























agile 


burners pass toward the charging end 
and giving up considerable heat to 
the cold incoming work which is con- 
veyed in the opposite direction, there- 
by increasing the efficiency of the 
furnace materially. 

The waste heat from the furnace 
is discharged through a vent in the 
roof, near the charging end, and in 
the vent is located a_ recuperator. 
Fresh air for combustion is forced 
through the coil in this recuperator, 
where it is heated to approximately 
600 degrees Fahr. and then is deliv- 
ered to the burners. The gas burners 
are equipped with inspirators through 
which the gas-air ratjo is regulated. 
In this manner a reducing, neutral 
or oxidizing atmosphere can be ob- 
tained and automatically maintained. 


Trays Push Mechanically 


On the hearth are three alloy steel 
rails on which the trays of work 
are moved by a mechanical pusher. The 
latter is motor driven, through a bell 
crank link drive. The time the work 
is in the furnace is controlled through 
the frequency with which the pusher 
operates and this frequency is in 
turn controlled by a Stromberg time 
clock. At the discharge end is a me- 
chanical puller which reaches into 
the furnace, engages the trunnions 
of the trays and pulls them forward. 
This is operated by the same time 
clock, in series with a relay to cor- 
rect for the time lag between the 
two movements. The puller is an 
auxiliary to the pusher as it was 
not practical to put all of the load 
on the latter. 
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If the work is to be normalized only 
it automatically is dumped on the 
normalizing pan type cooling con- 
veyor, which carries it along and 
then automatically discharges it, in 
about an hour’s time, into tote boxes. 
The trays continue on so as not to 
interrupt the cycle for other work 
being processed. 

The transfer is made through a 
chute which drops the work directly 
on the normalizing cooling conveyor. 
In order to get sufficient clearance 
for a gravity drop the receiving end 
of this conveyor commences at a point 
below the floor, coming up through 
just beyond the chute. If, on the 
other hand, hardening is to follow, 
the trays are pushed along the roller 
conveyor which bridges the 22-foot 
gap between the two furnaces. This 
distance gives the work the proper 
cooling before entering the hardening 
furnace. 

The hardening furnace, similar in 
construction to the normalizing fur- 
nace, is divided into three heating 
zones. The unit is controlled auto- 
matically as to temperature and is 
provided with the same type pusher 
and puller. This furnace is fired 
with ten gas burners and two oil 
burners, the two groups being lo- 
cated as in the normalizing furnace. 
At the discharge end the work is 
dumped through a chute into a quench 


tank. As in the normalizing furnace 
any desired heat gradient can be 
maintained. 


The manner of dumping is unique. 
The trays are provided with a trun- 
nion at each side near the advancing 
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end, but are supported by the rails 
underneath. These rails end at the 
quench chute and the trunnions ride 
on another set of rails located on 
the sides of the furnace. As the 
tray leaves the supporting rails it 
upsets, swinging by the trunnions 
from the side rails, which allows the 
work to drop off into the quench. 
The puller, at this point, reaches 
in, engages the trunnions, pulls the 
tray on the rails of the passover 
conveyor, over the quench tank to 
the loading table of the drawing fur- 
nace and places it in position to 
again receive the work. The parts 


are brought out of the quench to this 
point, by a slat type continuous con- 
veyor and an operator reloads them 


veyor makes a complete turn and 
drops the tray on a short gravity 
conveyor which feeds it to the load- 
ing platform of the normalizing fur- 
nace. 

All pushers and pullers for this 
installation are interconnected and 
can be operated either from the same 
time clock, with relays to correct for 
the different time intervals, or in- 
dependently by other clocks, if simpler 
heat treatments are desired. So 
flexible is this installation that the 
furnaces can be used interchangeably 
for a wide range of heat treatments. 
For instance, the hardening furnace 
can be used for non-quenching work 
by closing the chute to the quench 
tank. When this is done, the trays 





Outlet end of drawing furnace, showing hood and pipe for exhausting fumes 


on trays ready for the next step. 

The work now progresses, on the 
trays, through the drawing furnace, 
which is similar to the others with 
the exception that it is heated by 
only two burners. After the work has 
passed through the proper heat 
gradient, it is pulled on a dog-chain 
cooling conveyor, 23 feet long. Finally 
the tray is dumped and the work 
drops into tote boxes for removal to 
the cleaning room. The conveyor then 
makes a turn with the tray and up- 
sets it on a single strand chain con- 
veyor, where it rides on edge and be- 
tween two guide rails. This con- 
veyor runs the entire length of the 
three furnaces and delivers the tray 
on a turn around conveyor located 
in front of the charging end of the 
normalizing furnace. 

This turn around conveyor consists 
of two parallel traveling chains with 
slats between. The tray, as tipped 
over on this conveyor, lies flat but 
with the trunnions pointing to the 
rear. To correct its position the con- 
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and work are pulled directly on 
the passover conveyor and thence to 
the drawing furnace where the pusher 
engages it. In this way the heat 
treating cycles can be varied and any 
combination of furnace operation can 
be synchronized into progressive, 
straight line production. 

The rear axle shaft is treated in 
all three furnaces. This is a chrome- 
molybdenum steel (S.A.E. 4135) and 
is normalized at 1600 degrees Fahr. 
for one and a half hours, heated in 
the hardening furnace to 1525 degrees 
Fahr. for the same period, quenched 
in water and drawn at 1040 degrees 
Fahr. for half an hour. This gives 
a tensile strength of 125,000 pounds 
per square inch, a yield point of 
100,000, an elongation of more than 
13 per cent in 2 inches, a reduction 
of area of 52 per cent or over and 
a brinell of 286-321. 

The front axle, which is of S.A.E. 


at 1000 to 1025 degrees Fahr., with 
a water quench in between. This 
gives a tensile of 95,000 to 100,000 
pounds, a yield point of 80,000, an 
elongation of 18 per cent plus, ag 
reduction of area of 52 per cent up and 
a brinell of 228-262. The side gears, 
differential gears, spider, etc., are nor- 
malized only and then air-cooled. These 
are of S.A.E. 2315 steel and are heated 
to 1600 degrees Fahr. which requires 
an hour and a half. 

Since all uncertainty has been 
eliminated by the automatic main. 
tenance of perfect combustion, uni- 


_form furnace atmospheres, exact time 


cycles and the required heat grad- 
ients, the quality of product has been 
gratifyingly uniform. 





Free Courses Offered 


By arrangement with graduate 
school, college of engineering, engi- 
neering experiment station and the 
Columbus branch, United States bu- 
reau of mines, and a number of 
donors, several fellowships for gradu- 
ate study in engineering are available 
at Ohio State university. The fellow- 
ships are awarded to holders of 
bachelors’ and masters’ degrees. Hold- 
ers are exempt from all fees except 
matriculation and diploma and are re- 
quired to do no teaching. Research, 
including thesis, constitutes a large 
portion of the required work and are 
supplemented by approved graduate 
courses. Ordinarily one year’s resi- 
dence is sufficient to enable a fellow 
to obtain a master’s degree. Holders 
of fellowships may apply for renewal 
at the end of each year and are en- 
couraged to work for a doctor’s de- 
gree. The stipend for the school year, 
nine months, is $750. Additional in- 
formation and application blanks may 
be obtained from dean, graduate 
school, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O., for donored fellowships and 
from director, engineering experiment 
station, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O., for industrial fellowships. 


Employes Get Stock 


Employes of the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, received 29,557 shares of In- 
land common stock April 1 in the 
sixth distribution of stock under the 
employes’ savings and profit sharing 
pension fund. More than 1000 em- 
ployes received stock certificates under 
the distribution, which has been in 
operation for ten years. Since the 
start of the fund 72,815 shares have 
been distributed. Participation in the 





1040 steel, is hardened and drawn fund is voluntary. More than 6000 
only, the hardening heat being 1500 employes, or about 77 per cent, are 
to 1525 degrees Fahr. and the draw enrolled. 
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Civilization to Higher Plane 


More Benefits Than Evils Result from Mechanization—Tran- 
sitory Problems Will Be Solved 


By Magnus W. Alexander 


President, National Industrial Conference Board 


man at this age, reflecting his mastery of 
the material world, enabling him to free 
himself from burdensome toil and to address him- 
self with more leisure to things of the spirit. 
This is the viewpoint taken by the president of 
the national industrial conference board, trained 
in business administration, and an experienced 
observer of trends and developments in basic in- 
dustries. 
Mr. Alexander’s address before the Ohio chamber 


M ACHINE methods are but an expression of 


the accompanying article is an abstract, shows 
that he is not unmindful of those who may suffer 
through the processes of evolution, though he dis- 
agrees with all who claim mechanization is tend- 
ing to degrade workers. “No human progress 


has ever been accomplished but that some indi-— 


viduals have not suffered by it,” he states. “The 
machine may bring unemployment to some, for 
a time. An invention by necessity always makes 
some things obsolete. Without that, progress can- 
not be had. Let us remember and adequately 


Machine Production Methods Lifting 





of commerce, Columbus, O., March 23, of which 


care for those whom progress may sweep aside.” 
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ACHINE production not only 
M has proved a _ powerful fac- 
tor in lifting the level of our 
economic or purely material existence, 
but machine economy has _ increased 
our margin of leisure for the pursu- 
ance of social and cultural pursuits. 
An important consideration to be 
taken into account is that mass pro- 
duction lowers unit production costs 
and thus tends to lower prices, and 
that therefore demand for a given 
product may increase out of all pro- 
portion to population-increase as mass 
production enters an industry. Thus 
with the increased demand for pro- 
duction frequently no displacement of 
labor takes place following the in- 
troduction of improved technological 
methods. This is true particularly in 
the newer industries, which are less 
hampered by old established customs 
of procedure and old fashioned equip- 
ment. An outstanding example is the 
automobile industry, which now re- 
quires less than one-third the num- 
ber of workers to produce a given 
number of cars than it did in 1914, 
but which in spite of the increased 
cost of materials used and in spite 
of the higher wages paid now sells 
better cars at lower prices than in 
1914. It is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the increased mechaniza- 
tion of industry that the manufac- 
turer thereby is enabled to do four 
things: Increase output, pay higher 
wages, reduce working hours and in- 


crease the total net profits, as well. 

We have experienced a_ distinct 
lifting of the economic or purely ma- 
terial level of our existence through 
the machine, that is through the 
mechanization of industry and its 
concomitant, mass production. To 
what extent engineering ingenuity in 
the future may eliminate the need 
for hand labor is_ problematical. 
Whether mechanization and standard- 
ization in all lines of activity will 
eventually outstrip the capacity of 
industry and commerce to reabsorb 
those momentarily displaced by new 
machinery is a fascinating problem 
which we cannot at this time an- 
swer; although we must be prepared 
to deal with it in the future. 


Machine Is Target of Criticism 


As from the industrial and eco- 
nomic so from a social and cultural 
viewpoint also much criticism has 
been leveled at the machine. For in- 
stance, as an example of its harm- 
ful effects on social life is cited the 
congestion in industrial centers and 
the social evils attending it. I will 
pass up the fact that still worse 
conditions of congestion might have 
been found in large population cen- 
ters at a time when no machine-in- 
dustry existed. 

Machine production requires power; 
its object is mass production. By 
virtue of these two factors, mechani- 
zation of industry in the past has 


tended toward centralization of in- 
dustry around or near the sources 
of power. Interlocking electrical 
superpower systems, one of the most 
important recent developments of our 
machine civilization, however, tends 
to decentralize industry, by allowing 
it to locate it more conveniently in 
respect to other factors affecting busi- 
ness economy. 

Industrial plants in the future, able 
to obtain their power anywhere are 
more likely to settle near the source 
of their raw material, thus at once 
making production more economical 
and dissipating congestion in our 
present industrial cities and the evils 
accompanying it. As industry thus 
will invade the rural sections, for 
much of industry’s raw material 
comes from the farm it will help to 
counteract the evils attending con- 
gestion in cities and also to improve 
the farmer’s status. 

Thus machine civilization, while 
during a transitory stage it may have 
caused congestion of population and 
the evils implied thereby, is evolv- 
ing its own salvation. Improvement 
in social conditions will come through 
the rationalization of industry, 
through the further perfection and 
application of power and machinery 
rather than through social legisla- 
tion and the activities of professional 
reformers, means which seldom have 
the desired effect but always prove 
expensive to industry and thus, in- 
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directly, to the workers and society 
at large. 

Another criticism directed at the 
machine is the claim that it has trans- 
formed skilled work or. craftsman- 
ship into unskilled, dull and monot- 
onous work, thus tending to degrade 
the mental and social caliber of our 
working population. I contend here 
that to a great extent the opposite 
is true. To be sure, there is much 
drudgery in connection with machine 
production; but, if we wish to be 
frank it is also true that a large 
portion of our population, of the pop- 
ulation of any country for that mat- 
ter, is by nature so endowed as to 
be capable of doing only simple work. 
In their case, mass production re- 
quiring only simple, repetitive mo- 
tions on their part, has in actuality 
proved a boon, for, as we have seen, 
the machine has raised their produc- 
tion and earning capacity and has 
lessened their hours of work, thus 
contributing to their comfort, standard 
of living and to their chance for 
economic progress as well. To tend 
the highly complicated machines of 
our present age on the other hand, 
requires many men who are. well 
trained, alert and intelligent, for they 
must be able to care for this machine 
and tool equipment which often rep- 
resents enormous capital outlay; they 
must have the ability to design, con- 
struct, test, install and operate these 
mechanisms and keep them in repair. 

Indeed, beauty and art in industry 
is a significant characteristic develop- 


ment in mass_ production methods. 











Collector which daily entraps 25 tons 
of flue dust in the dry state 
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Employes Make a Safety 
Trophy; Work Hard 
To Win It 
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NOVEMBER 
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HE Edgar Thomson Works of the 

Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., 
places a safety trophy in competition 
among its various departments, and 
it has proved to be an important fac- 
tor in reducing accidents. The 1928 
trophy was designed by employes, and 
cast in the plant’s foundry. Every 
man was given a chance to assist in 
making it. For this reason it has a 
sentimental interest, and the com- 
petition to win it was keen. The 
trophy is 18 x 24 inches, of cast 
bronze, on an oak panel. It was 
won for permanent possession by the 
police department. 


Flue Dust Is Removed by 
Centrifugal Action 


A centrifugal principle is involved 
in cleaning blast furnace gas with 
the vortex-type collector. The latter 
is installed in the gas cleaning sys- 
tem after the primary dust catcher 
and is capable of removing finely divi- 
ded dust particles in the dry state 
from the gas stream. This is de- 
sirable where water is at a premium 
or in cases where it is found neces- 
sary to avoid stream pollution. 

Upon entering the collector, the gas 
is passed to a volute casing and into 
a convolute spiral. The unit is de- 
signed to promote stream line flow. 
Effort has been made to reduce turbu- 
lence and eddying in the gas stream. 
Since the cleaning apparatus is de- 
signed for promoting stream line flow, 
the pressure drop through the col- 


lector is low. At the base of the gol- 
lector the direction of the gas flow 
is reversed. The dust particles are 
removed by the action of centrifugal 
force and their discharge from the 
system is affected at the point at the 
base of the collector where the direc. 
tion of the gas flow is reversed. At 
a plant in the Great Lakes district a 
collector furnished by H. A. Brassert 
& Co., Chicago, is entrapping 25 tons 
of dry dust per 24 hours, 16 per cent 
of which passes through a 300-mesh 
screen. 


Automotive Industry Gets 


Two Large Presses 


Midland Steel Products Co. has in- 
stalled a new 2000-ton capacity press 
for forming automobile side rails at 
its Detroit plant. A duplicate of the 
press, which is the largest of its kind 
ever built, is being constructed for the 
Cleveland division of the company. 

The presses were designed specially 
by the company in co-operation with 
the builders, The Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler Co., Hamilton, O. They 
will make possible the forming of two 
side rails at a time and each has a 
productive capacity of 720 side rails 
or 360 frames an hour. 

The unusual proportions of the 
presses are indicated by the fact that 
the weight of the slide is 45 tons, 
the arch 70 tons and the bed 90 
tons. The entire weight of each press 
is 400 tons and the overall height 
33 feet. The bed of the press is a 
one-piece casting. 


Mayor Schwab of Buffalo, has ve- 
toed a city council resolution calling 
for an investigation of New York 
state barge canal rates. 








One of Midland Steel company’s new 
2000-ton press for frame fabrication 
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“Without tools man is nothing, with 
tools he is all.’’-—Carlyle 





Adopting New Standard Price Book 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been 


made that through the joint 
efforts of the Associated Ma- 
chine Tool Dealers and National Ma- 


chine Tool Builders’ association, a new 
price book and price sheet standard is 
now to be installed. Both groups 
have taken favorable action and a 
committee has worked out the details 
of the standardization and the me- 
chanics of adoption. Manufac- 
turers of regularly sold by 
a machine tool dealer have been urged 
to prepare promptly price sheets of 
their products on the new sheet form. 
It is the hope to make the new system 
effective by June 1 of this year. 


its 
products 
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Iron Trade Review’s Calendar of New 


The maximum type page permitted 
is 65 x 10% inches and the placing 
of this page on the front of the 
sheet is % inch from top and right 
side, % inch from bottom and 1% 
inches from left side. Smaller type 
pages may be used. The new style 
of price sheet also will be supplied to 
foreign representatives, the inference 
being that it will be as easy for the 
foreign representatives to change their 


binders as it is for the domestic 
agents. 

A few machine tool dealers have 
expressed themselves as favoring the 
new size price books, provided the 
electrical manufacturers can be _ per- 
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suaded to punch sheets so that they 
will fit the new book. On the other 
hand, a number of dealers stated that 
they did not wish to carry motor 
prices in these books. However, the 
Associated Machine Tool Dealers are 
at present working on what might be 
called “composite motor price sheets,” 
which would contain prices and speci- 
fications of all of the motors and 
controllers such as would ordinarily be 
required by the machine tool indus- 
try, on not more than five sheets of 
new 8% x 11-inch size. 

Some months ago the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association under- 

(Concluded on Page 929) 
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Date 

Item Comment Builder No. Described Page 
SEINE. «<<: cstoneuscaacaensoonviees For fastening sheet metal and wood; driven in..........sccccecces Parker-Kalon COrps <..cciccsececsecscescccceseses 48 March 7 651 
Crank grinder ..........cccccc0 Work need not be removed to grind crankshaft pins.......... LAMGIS TOO] Co. c..ccccccccccccsssesceeceececeseees 49 March 7 651 
Generating set ....... ..Diesel engine connected to 40-kilowatt generator a 3 ee 50 March 7 651 
re ...For drilling, burring or countersinking; dial plate feed......Kent Machine Co. ..... 51 March 7 652 
Acetylene generator see Used with low or medium pressure welding blowpipe « ORWORE ROCEPIOS CO, srcvcescrediiecesscccinees 52 March 7 652 
NS eae a ; .Automatic and mechanical accelerating type...............: . Worcester Polytechnic institute........ 53 March 7 652 
Magnetic probe To remove steel particles from flesh OF CYS .......:c:sccesecseesere Vs, BRNO Be ie a ccicsecicaarerceererstiinecs 54 March 7 652 
Grinding machine .. Universal type with reversible wheel stand motor.............. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. ... 55 March 7 653 
Grinder .......... cseceeedswing frame type for foundry snagging work ...............c600 Kinney Iron Works ............00+ 56 March 7 653 
Pouring oC a ae ae Hand operated; ball bearing equipped .............. ... Modern Pouring Device Co.......... 57 March 7 653 
Grinders ..... ..eemall high-speed units; bench or floor types.................::0000 Kling Bros. Engineering Works. 58 March 14 719 
Crane ‘ eT RE Improved lubrication; numerous safety features.................. Whiting Corp. ......... 59 March 14 719 
Tractor Crane ...........c.c000 Increased flexibility and greater capacity ... Otis Engine Corp. 60 March 14 720 
Nut tightener .................00/ Auxiliary clutch said to prevent ratcheting and jerking... Independent Pneumatic Too] Co....... 61 March 14 720 
Oe sesseseseseeeeeeeee Mounted on 5-ton truck; gasoline motor drive................... American Hoist & Derrick Co........... 62 March 14 720 
OIE ORE ci viscescesscseonecee Hypoid head handles gears 60 inches in pitch diameter....Gleason Works wal = 63 March 14 720 
Milling machine idiciel Provided with combination power and manual feeds........Kent-Owens Machine ce cin 64 March 14 721 
Feed pusher weFor high speed handling of stock to screw machines............ Eastern Machine Screw Corp. .......... 65 March 21 793 
Welding torch . Simultaneous operation of valves admitting gas and air....St. Paul Welding & Mfg. Co. .......... 66 March 21 793 
SSUES cscecccsicvsarsscareniee For recovery of waste heat in stack gases to preheat air....Shaw-Perkins Co.  .......ccccccecccseeceeeeeees 67 March 21 794 
Grinder .............. ...Portable pneumatic type with multivane motor .............. TR@eKBOL TORE COs cccccsccscccrccsiceccccecacene 68 March 28 858 
Electrode holder .For metallic are welding; copper jaws prevent sticking.... Lincoln Electric Co. .....ccceeeeeees 69 March 28 859 
eS eee Floats on shank, permitting self-centering on stock.......... Landis Machine Co. ... incised March 28 859 
Grinder .. Air-operated, light in weight; close speed control.............. Buckeye Portable Tool ‘Co. Lene Sea | March 28 859 
EES Et Pneumatic; for grinding metals of high tensile strength..Rotor Air Tool Co. .......cccccccccesseeeeeeeeee 72 March 28 859 
Grinding wheel ..Four abrasive segments mounted in 11-inch wheel.............. Blanchard Machine Co. ...........0. 78 April 4 928 
Die punching press -Built with six punches and dies, individually operated....Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 74 April 4 928 
Wire reel o..ccccsccceceFor use with cable or wire rope stranding machines........ Pittsburgh Producers Supply Co...... 75 April 4 928 
Switches a New line of master and limit switches, cam operated........ General Electric Co. .. wun TO April 4 928 
Pipe machine Duplex 12-inch type; designed for oil field work .............. Bignall & Keeler Machine “Works... 17 April 4 929 
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Four Abrasive Segments 


on Grinding Wheel 


Blanchard Machine’ Co., 
<p> 64 State street, Cambridge, 
No 73 Mass., has developed an 11- 
% inch segment wheel for use 
on its No. 10 grinder. The segment 
wheel consists of a chuck body ma- 
chined from a solid steel forging, four 
abrasive segments with rounded ends, 
two fixed partitions or abutments se- 
cured in the chuck body, and two 
clamping units made up of _ shoes 
fitting the ends of the segments and 
expanded by a wedge and screw. 

No backing plates or screws are 
used as the segments are held se- 
curely by the action of the clamp- 
ing units which force the segments 
against the fixed abutments and also 
outward against the exterior shell 
of the chuck body. Adjustment or 
changing of the segments is effected 
by the manipulation of two screws. 

Cadmium plating of the body 
makes it rust-resisting. The other 
parts are made of aluminum, except 
the screws, which are stainless steel. 
Abrasive segments are 5 inches deep 
when new and of this length 4 inches 
can be used. Both the segment 
wheel and the standard ring wheel 
mount on the faceplate in the same 
manner making it possible to alter- 
nate the two easily. The segment 
wheels are balanced enabling them to 
resist stresses in service. 














Multiple Die Punching 
Press Designed 


; Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 182- 
<ay> 200 Vanderpool street, New- 
No. 74 ark, N. J., has placed on the 
market a new type multiple 
die punching press with nibbling at- 
tachment. The machine is equipped 
with six punches and dies which are 





























No. 75—Wire reel adapted for use 
with cable stranding machine 


brought to individual action by press- 
ing corresponding buttons. Diameters 
of the punches and dies range %-inch, 
5g-inch, %-inch, %-inch, %4-inch, and 
¥-inch diameter. A _ nibbling punch 
and a die which can be inserted quick- 
ly are provided. Cutting speed is 36 
inches per minute. The design permits 
cutting shapes and openings of any 
form. The punch is treadle controlled 
and stops automatically at the high 
point of the stroke. The machine has 
a speed of 120 revolutions per minute 
and weights 2500 pounds. 


Wire Reel Is Made of 
Welded Sections 


~ | Pittsburgh Producers Sup- 
<qy> ply Co., 821 Allegheny ave- 


nue, Pittsburgh, has de- 
No. 75 


veloped a new form of wire 





reel especially adapted for use in con- 
nection with cable or wire rope strand- 
ing machines. The reel has overall 
dimensions of 36 inches diameter by 
about 24 inches high. It has a load 
capacity of 300 pounds and a rated 
speed of 800 revolutions per minute. 
The jaws are adjustable to take coils 
from 12 to 30 inches inside diameter. 

Steel sections cut to form and weld- 
ed together, make up the whole reel. 
A 2 x %%-inch buttwelded — section 




















No. 73—Eleven-inch grinding wheel with four abrasive segments 
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rolled to shape forms the rim. The 
hub consists of a plate 4 inches diam- 
eter and %-inch gage, to the circum- 
ference of which is welded a collar of 
seamless tubing 2 inches high. This 
collar provides an abutment for the 
T-sections making up the reel spider, 
These sections, made of %-inch gage 
stock are buttwelded to the rim and 
hub collar, and serve to support the 
reel dogs. The dogs are made of U- 
sections formed at the bottom to fit 
over the upper part of the T-section 
of the spider. They are bolted to the 
removable face plate, and the whole 
is adjustable by means of a dog which 
fits in holes drilled in the T-section. 


The standard is made from a piece 
of extra heavy 38-inch seamless tub- 
ing, welded to a heavy 20 x 20-inch 
flat plate, equipped with bolt holes at 
the corners for mounting. The cen- 
ter shaft is made from 1%-inch shaft 
steel, and is mounted in two Timken 
bearings, which support the whole load 
of the reel and spider, as well as 
serving as guide bearings for the 
shaft. A U-section, bolted to two 
studs which are welded to the base 
plate, acts as the brake rigging. The 
brake drum consists of a plate spider 
welded to the shaft, to which is welded 
a rolled section, to form the drum. 
The operating mechanism consists of 
a piece of seamless tubing welded to 
a U-section. Ends of the tubing are 
lapwelded to the U carrying the 
wooden brake shoe to which it is 
bolted. 


New Limit Switches Are 
Cam Operated 


General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new line of 
double-break master and 
limit switches designed especially for 
use in the steel industry. Applica- 
tions include skip hoists, car dumpers 
and other machines requiring geared- 
type switches. The limit switches can 
be adjusted by shifting, tripping and 
closing dogs on the cams. The con- 
tact action is of the snap action type 
and is latched in both the open and 
closed positions. This is said to give 
a positive action to the switch and 
also to allow adjustment of the op- 
erating dogs to control the contact 
mechanism through the entire 360 de- 
grees of rotation. The master 
switches are available in three forms, 
the one-point, three-point and four- 
point. Outstanding features of the 
switches as listed by the manufacturer 
are: Double-break silver-faced con- 
tacts; freedom of contact parts from 
dust and other accumulations; molded 
insulation on cams and contact arms; 
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accessibility of molded terminal board 
for wiring; and small overall size 
prought about by compact design. 


Duplex Pipe Machine Is 
New Development 


Bignall & Keeler Machine 
<Gp> Works, Edwardsville,  IIl., 
No. 77 announces the development 

of a new 12-inch duplex pipe 
machine, 
field work. 


designed especially for oil 

The arbor has a bore of 

15%, inches and will handle all sizes 
of pipe, casing and tubing from 4-inch 
pipe to 13%-inch casing. A sliding 
die head can be arranged for dies of 
any desired width. Cutting off, bevel- 
ing and reaming tools are regular 
equipment. Reversing for left-hand 
threading work and pulling collars is 
accomplished through the countershaft 
or motor which is of 714-horsepower 
capacity. The motor-driven 
weighs approximately 13,000 





machine 
pounds. 


a 


Corrects Identification 


WING to an unfortunate trans- 

position of illustrations on pages 
858 and 859 of the March 28 issue, 
the presentation of the descriptions of 
the pneumatic grinders numbered 68 
and 72 was confusing to readers. In 
order to properly identify these port- 
able tools, the illustrations are pre- 
sented again on this page, with cor- 
rected captions. 


—THE EDITORS 


Adopting New Standard 
Price Book 


(Concluded from Page 927) 


took an investigation of standard ma- 
chine tool colors. The committee which 
has been collecting data on the subject 
has just been supplied with some in- 
teresting statistics compiled by one of 
the association’s largest member com- 





panies. The information is as fol- 
lows: 
Number Number of dif- 

of machines ferent customers 
a a ener 5 
November ..............0.0000-. 6 3 
December _...... 14 8 
January Sel ttest aanaanaed 7 5 
February didivOaalgoeiius 8 4 


An executive of the company com- 
piling the figures commented as fol- 
lows: 


“There are a good number of special 
paint jobs coming through our shop 
which cause considerable delay and 
extra expense. During these five 
months some of the machines went to 
the same customers to the extent that 
during this time there were 16 dif- 
ferent customers with special paint 
jobs. Of the 57 machines, 7 were 

















No. 68 (Above)—Multivane pneu- 

matic grinder manufactured by 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, and 

described in the March 28 issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 


No. 72 (Right)—Phantom view of 

pneumatic high production grinder 

manufactured by Rotor Air Tool 

Co., Cleveland, also described in 
last week’s issue 


lacquer and 50 were ordinary paint 
of specified colors. The lacquer jobs 
do not cause as much trouble as the 
paint jobs because it is just a ques- 
tion of getting the proper color for 
which we must keep in supplies, or 
in some cases, order special direct. 
For the ordinary paint jobs it re- 
quires two preparatory coats so that 
the paint will not soak through, where- 
as with lacquer it takes but one coat. 
The ordinary paint jobs require from 
one day and upwards to dry and do 
not give nearly as good a finish 
when completed.” 

In concluding, the executive said it 
would seem that an extra price for 
special paint jobs is justified and sug- 
gested $25 extra for a lacquer job 
and $50 extra for an ordinary spe- 
cial paint job. 


Another subject which the Tool 
builders’ association likely will dis- 
cuss at its next convention is the 


“Standardization of Specification Ar- 
rangement.” Buyers of machine tools 
have pointed out that in going over 
proposals with a view to selecting the 
best suitable equipment offered, the 
purchaser usually tries to pick out 
the points of each that will best an- 
swer his needs. Information that he 
considers important is not given in 
some of the proposals, and is not 
given on the specification sheet of the 
company whose literature is submit- 
ted to him. This causes delay in get- 
ting information. It is suggested that 
each group of the association could 
decide what kind of items should ap- 
pear on all specifications covering a 
given type of machine; then to help 
the buyer and save time of the sales- 
man, the order of arrangement of the 
item specified could be standardized. 


Treasury department has granted a 
drawback on ferrotungsten manufac- 
tured by the Molybdenum Corp. of 
America, Pittsburgh, with imported 
tungsten ore or concentrates. 
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Marketing Phases Will 
Be Discussed 


“What’s Around the Corner in Mar- 
keting” is a general subject matter 
of a meeting to be held by the mar- 
keting executive division of the 
American Management association, at 
the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, April 3 
and 4. This will be followed by a 
salesman training group under the 
auspices of the same _ association, 
April 5. 

The program provides for sessions 
on various phases of distribution. One 
session will be devoted to “Mergers 
and Marketing”; another to a dis- 
cussion of the position of the re- 
tailer. “Marketing for Resale” and 
“The Wholesaler of Today and To- 
morrow” will each take up a session. 
Another session will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of the manufacturer’s rela- 
tion to the consumer, retailer and 
wholesaler. 


Wage Bill Is Opposed 


Opposition by Illinois industrialists 
to the 8-hour day and wage fixing bill 
with respect to public works in Illinois 
is being voiced by Illinois Meanufac- 
turers’ association. The bill, accord- 
ing to James L. Donnelly, executive 
vice president, requires contractors on 
public works to pay no less than the 
prevailing wage schedule and to es- 
tablish eight hours as the standard 
day. 

“The most dangerous provision,” 
said Mr. Donnelly, “is that which 
specifies that all material to be used 
on public works must have been pro- 
duced at the prevailing rates of wages 
and under the 8-hour day in the 
localities in which the public work is 
done.” 










































To the Editor: 


E MANUFACTURERS are a ail 
\ \ prone to chase any will-o- ~— yo 

the-wisp which we hope is ee, 
going to take us over the royal road eee” 
to success. Like Ali Baba’s “Open Sesame” in the story 
of the Forty Thieves, we can never get over the idea 
if we can only think of the right word we will immedi- 
ately have all the obstacles removed to success and 
fortune. This wish-thinking takes the form of various 
unsound schemes which because of their preliminary suc- 
cess seem to be the final answer to this happy condition. 


From the fountain of youth sought by De Soto, through 
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“Reciprocation” is no business synonym for “Open Sesame” 


the East India company, down to trusts that throttled 
competition by cutting prices, and on to Ponzi. We 
have been following this vain hope only to meet the 
same disappointment and chagrin. 

We have now gone to the latest triumph of business 
management known as “reciprocation,” which is the very 
logical and rather obvious idea that if I buy some- 
thing from you you are under obligation to buy some- 
thing from me. In fact, if you don’t buy something 
from me I am going to quit buying from you. Some 
of the large corporations have adopted the policy to 
the point where every order that is placed has to be 
split up among a number of manufacturers regardless 
of whether the product of other customers is what they 
actually need and want. 

* * * 
6 biveses American manufacturer is manufacturing prac- 
tically entirely for home consumption. The question 
then is merely whether it is possible by this scheme for 
anyone to get a larger part of the business than he 
got before. 

It is self-evident that if this policy continues each 

manufacturer can force his suppliers to buy his prod- 
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The dyed-in-the-wool reciprocator who sells bath tubs to 
hotels 
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RECIPROCAL BUYING 


Wise or Otherwise? 
By 7. F. Lincoln 


President, Lincoln Electric Co. 
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tees. uct. In the final analysis, however, 


— - it is absolutely impossible for any 
of us to get any larger share of the 









business than we got before, since 
each can force his suppliers, in general, to buy from 
him; at least in proportion to his purchases,  g0 
that the final answer is exactly the same as _ before. 
We each get the same share of business as we are now 
getting. 

If this were the only result there would be no ob- 
jection to this rather childish policy. However, the situ- 
ation does not work out that way. If I am to adopt this 
scheme and I want to buy three lathes, I must at least 
buy them from three different manufacturers. The 
vailroads must buy from all those who ship freight 
over their lines. 

AS PRESSURE is put on, diversification of purchases 

must become greater, and we will finally get to the 
place where if a “reciprocator”’ wishes, for instance, to 
go to another city it will be necessary for him to spend 
the night in at least eight different hotels, spending 
perhaps one hour in each one, eating each course of his 
dinner in a different dining room, and buying his clothes 
from several different tailors. If he can make the various 





T he dissenter views reciprocation ms a ve fined form of 
“backscratching” 


garments match under these conditions no great harm 
will have been done but what will happen if the coat 
and “trou” don’t look alike? 

By adopting this policy of reciprocation the companies 
doing it must make up their minds that they will 
sacrifice the following advantages: 

First: Of getting what they want. 

Second: Of getting it at the best price. 

Third: Of being able to put pressure on to their sup- 
tliers for service, quick delivery, or information. 

Each manufacturer spends a very appreciable amount 
of money to be able to get these advantages in deal- 
ing with his suppliers, but since “reciprocation” means 
that I will buy from you because you buy from me it 
climinates the present more satisfactory method on 
which most of us do our purchasing—that “I will buy from 
you because you are the best supplier of what I want 
that I can find.” 

This present situation is, of course, merely a passing 

(Concluded on Page 932) 
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Using Color in Industry 


HEN color first began to make an im- 
PAY sreasion in the retail markets few, if any, 

observers foresaw the possibility of color 
becoming a factor in industry. Yet today there 
are definite indications that the power of bright 
hues is being recognized in the broad field of 
industry. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a brief announcement 
of the policy adopted by the Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works, New York, of painting structural 
steel fabricated by the company a bright yellow, 
which gives the framework of a building thus 
painted a most striking appearance. This not only 
calls attention to the steel framework, but also 
helps to identify the fabricator. 

In a bulletin just issued by the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, a new policy of marking copper 
bearing steel pipe is announced. The company 
states that ‘‘a clear and unmistakable means 
of identification has several advantages, particu- 
larly in that it avoids confusion in jobbers’ stocks, 
contractors’ stocks, and while workmen are han- 
dling it on the job.” 

Therefore, the company states, in addition to 
the usual markings, all sizes above 34-inch are 
marked with a distinctive green paint. Black pipe 
is marked by a coat of green paint on the en- 
tire outside surface. As pipe exposed to the at- 
mosphere usually is painted, this preliminary 
coat has a definite value outside from the purpose 
of identification. Galvanized pipe has two stripes 
of green running lengthwise and diametrically op- 
posite to each other. 

To the company executive possessing active 
imagination these two examples suggest broad 
possibilities for the use of color in industry. 
There is no question but what attractive mark- 
ings have a potential value that thus far has been 
overlooked by many manufacturers of industrial 
products. 





Steel Rail Market Stabilized 


ASSING of the era of railroad construction 
Pix establishment of a steady replacement of 

existing lines, to care for wear and tear or to 
bring about betterment, can be read in the sta- 
tistics of steel rail production in the United States, 
as compiled by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 


For about a decade and a half almost every 
year has seen production between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 tons. This seems about a normal ton- 
nage to care for replacements. 


One of the leading indications of present sta- 
tistics is the lessened tonnage of rails under 100 
pounds per yard and the increase of rails weigh- 
ing more than that figure. Rails weighing from 
100 to 120 pounds per yard and those weighing 
over 120 pounds both show an increase in 1928 
over 1927, while all less weights show a decline 
in tonnage. 

This is another sign of the times in railroad 
practice. Tracks on which most _ replacment 
is necessary are those to which the heavier 
sections offer most value and they are given in- 
creasing use. 

Trend toward alloy-treated rails has _ been 
marked. A larger tonnage was rolled in 1928 
than in any year except 1919 and 1920. In this 
class also rails of more than 120 pounds per yard 
predominated heavily. Thus the figures show 
that railroads are meeting heavier traffic de- 
mands by larger sections and tougher steel, to 
carry much larger power and container units and 
more frequent service. 

Producers of steel rails have a fairly steady 
market and one not susceptible to much enlarge- 
ment, since railroads are the only customers, ex- 
cept for relatively small tonnages for mine and 
logging work. Variations from year to year are 
relatively slight and the price is stable. The 
worth of such a market is great and is prized ac- 
cordingly by steel producers. 





Miners Get Two-Year Object Lesson 


WO years ago April 1 the United Mine 
g goto of America declared a strike in the 
bituminous coal fields of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Thousands of miners quit their jobs, and 
prepared for a bitter struggle with the coal com- 
panies which were unable to continue paying them 
the high wages they had been receiving. Develop- 
ments of the past two years must have proved 
en object lesson to the miners, for today they 
ure back at work, peaceful and happy again, and 
all apparently satisfied with the outcome, except 
the leaders of their organization, who have lost 
much caste. 
When the miners went out they sacrificed their 
rights to live in company houses, and they sought 
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shelter in barracks built by the union. ‘A year 
ago a committee of the United States senate 
visited the coal fields of western Pennsylvania 
and found many families starving, and nearly 
freezing, loyal to the last to their union. They 
would not return to work at the wages the com- 
panies could afford to pay them, and they could 
‘not subsist on their own resources or those of 
the union. 

Finally the word was passed from the strike 
leaders to “find work wherever you can,” and one 
by one the miners drifted back. The strike was 
not called off officially, for no publicity was de- 
sired for their defeat. But the miners were glad 
to resume work, and as they are skilled, the 
companies preferred to have them to unskilled, 
temporary labor. 

The barracks were abandoned, the company 
houses once more became tenanted, coal produc- 
tion increased. There was no longer need for 
hundreds of special police and deputies to guard 
property against vandalism. Today the miners 
are working and living contentedly. With the 
trouble-making element removed, they are getting 
along first-rate with their employers. An investi- 
gator after spending some time in the district re- 
ports the miners are not receiving as much as 
they did before the strike, but they are living in 
comfort, and are satisfied. 





A Tax on Every Kitchen 


N MOST phases of the tariff there is ample 
O opportunity for honest difference of opinion. 

Whether a man be a producer or consumer 
of raw materials or finished products which are 
obtainable in both domestic and world markets 
naturally colors his viewpoint. 

But there are commodities on which it would 
seem there is only one tenable position. Into 
this category falls palm oil, one large use for 
which is in the tin plate industry. Ostensibly to 
appease the farm element the effort is being made 
to take palm oil off the free list and to put a 
stiff duty on it. 

Whether soap manufacturers and other consum- 
ers of vegetable oils would turn to domestic oils 
remains to be seen, but for the tin plate industry 
there appears to be no substitute. Regardless of 
the duty, it would seem that the industry would 
require its supply of palm oil. And in the nature 
of things, the duty doubtless would be passed 
along to the consumer. 

Considering the extraordinary uses to which 
cans are put and the important role played by the 
canning industry in preserving fruits and vege- 
tables and broadening the American menu, a tax 
cn palm oil would be a tax carried directly into 
every kitchen in the land. 
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Difference Between Malleable Irons 


To the Editor: 
FIND in IRoN TRADE REVIEW of March 21, on page 
i 780, figures 146 to 154 inclusive, dealing with mal- 
leable iron and showing as typical of the core of that 
material a structure of pearlite and temper carbon. [ 
assume that the difficulty is again one of where a Ger. 
man conversant with the whiteheart discusses 
malleable in a nation which thinks only of blackheart. 
The author recognizes in the text the existence of two 
forms of annealing but his illustrations are all of German 
practice and this fact is not emphasized in the legends un- 
der the figures or very definitely in the printed matter, 
It would seem of importance in an American publica- 
tion to call attention to the fact that normal American 
iron is only ferrite and temper carbon and that the au- 
thor’s micrographs and explanation though correct are 
not applicable to American conditions. 
Be Ax 
Manager of Research 
National Malleable Steel Castings Co. 
Cleveland, March 21, 1929. 


process 


SCHWARTZ, 


Heating with Blast Furnace Gas 


To the Editor: 
NOTICED in the issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, March 
I 7, page 644, the article entitled “By-Product Ovens 
Are Underfed with Blast Gas,” dealing 
with the economic arrangement of the Federal furnaces 
and the coke oven plant of the By-Products Coke Corp. 

I wish to state that originally this problem of the 
excess blast furnace gas of the Federal furnaces and its 
most economic disposal was turned over to me in March. 
1924. My investigations and conclusions were embodied 
in several reports made by me for the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. and the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 
These reports showed that the piping of the blast furnace 
gas underneath the Calumet river to the coke ovens, 
and the underfiring of same with that gas, was the most 
economical solution, and was afterward adopted, as 
described in the above mentioned article. 

A. H. DyckKERHOFF, Research Engineer. 


Chicago, March 21, 1929. 


Furnace 


Reciprocal Buying 
(Concluded on Page 930) 


fad but as usual the results will be far from passing. 
It is not good business to go on the theory that what 
I lose in my buying from you I can make up in my 
selling to you. Some one is sure to be fooled. 
Good will obtained from mutually profitable 
to each other is only to be expected in the usual course 
of business, but when purchasers send out their orders 
specifying that the raw material going into the manu- 
facture of the product ordered must be bought from them, 
some one is going to be mistaken before the deal is 
The “boot strap elevator” is no more effi- 


sales 


completed. 


cient now than it was in our youth. 
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HIS issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW will serve as 
i a complete guide for those who plan to attend 
the thirty-third annual convention and the ex- 
hibition of the American Foundrymen’s association in 
Chicago, beginning April 8. It contains full details 
of the program of technical papers, a condensed 
schedule of the various sessions, and list of exhibitors. 
This is in addition to articles with many facts of in- 
terest and importance to the visitors. All activities 
of the association, including the show, will be centered 
in the Stevens Hotel. See issue of April 18 for full 
descriptive details. 
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E. L. SHANER, Editor. 























Heat Treating Unit Adjustable for Universal 
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Credit Situation Dominates Outlook 


By JOHN W. HILL Financial Editor 


EVELOPMENTS in the credit situation con- 
D tinue to challenge the attention of the busi- 

ness community. With call money rising 
to 20 per cent last week and near-panic conditions 
prevailing in the stock market it is not possible 
to overlook the fact that a condition of stringent 
money exists. Nor is it possible to forget that 
such a condition in the past often has been fol- 
lowed by some adverse effect upon business. 


N VIEW of this fact it is worthwhile to examine 

some of the basic factors in the economic and 
financial situation. From the soaring of call money 
rates to the highest level since the inflationary 
period of 1920 it might be concluded that the gen- 
eral position of finance and industry was similar 
to that period. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. In banking position itself there is 
marked difference. 


HIS contrast is seen in the condition of the 

federal reserve banks. Early in 1920 the 
cash ratio of the federal reserve system was fall- 
ing threateningly near the danger line of 40 per 
cent. The cash ratio today is more than 71 per 
cent, only slightly lower than it was one year 
ago, when it stood at 73 per cent. 
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HY then is the Federal Reserve board so in- 

tent upon checking unbridled stock market 
speculation? The reason is found in the fact 
that member banks of the federal reserve system 
are borrowing more than $1,000,000,000 through 
rediscounts compared with $524,000,000 one year 
ago. 


HE Federal Reserve board believes that the 

system’s credit is being piped into speculation 
whereas it should be held intact for commerce. A 
year or two ago, when the security bull market 
was younger, credit was cheap and abundant be- 
cause of excess gold reserves. Now the country 
has shipped out $440,000,000 of gold. 


UNDAMENTALLY, the situation is not un- 

sound. If excessive flow of funds into specu- 
lation is checked, as now appears probable, there 
will be found to be ample credit reserves for trade. 
Meanwhile, industry has avoided inflation of prices, 
and production is well gaged by demand. On the 
whole, the credit squeeze in the stock market does 
not bear anything like the threat to business 
that was true eight years ago. While some sea- 
sonal letdown from present levels is probable, no 
sharp general reaction is in prospect. 
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Industrial Production 


NDUSTRIAL production continues at a 
high level, the index compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve board at Washington standing 
at 116 for February, compared with the same 
figure in January and 104 in February, 1928. 
Many industries have reached new high levels 
of outputs, including automobile production 
and iron and steel and the first quarter of 
the year was record-breaking for these and a 
few other important industries. Great ac- 
tivity also prevails in machine tools, and agri- 
cultural implements reflect large volumes. 


Employment Index 
OMETHING of a spurt has taken place 
in employment in the iron and steel in- 

dustry. In February the index of employ- 
ment compiled by the Federal Reserve board 
at Washington stood at 92.6 for iron and steel 
mills, compared with 90.3 one month before 
and 80 one year ago. The increased employ- 
ment that has taken place since the first of 
the year is considerably above the normal 
seasonal gain. Total factory employment 
stood at 93 in February, compared with 91 
one month before and 88 one year ago. 
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ary as reported to the department of 
commerce by leading manufacturers repre- 
sented 79 per cent of shop capacity, com- 
pared with 85 per cent in January and 62 


per cent one year ago. Total bookings 
amounted to 115,539 tons, compared with 


124,313 tons in January and 91,076 tons in 
February, 1928. Railway specialty bookings 
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Steel Castings Foundry Pig Iron Market 
EW orders for steel castings in Febru- LTHOUGH foundry iron has_ been 


stronger in price in some districts. No. 2 
foundry Chicago and southern No. 2 Birm- 
inyham have shown no increases. No. 2 
foundry Chicago continued at $20 a ton dur- 
ing March, unchanged since the advance late 
in 1928. On the other hand, southern No. 2 
3irmingham actually declined late in March 
from a quotation of $16.50 a ton to one of 






































totaled 58,903 tons, compared with 64,809 $15.50 a ton. Except in the South, pig iron 
tons one month before and 41,096 tons in prices continue firm or rising in most other 
February, 1928. districts. 
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March Pig Iron Output a Record 


Net Gain of Five Active Furnaces—High April Iron and Ingot Rates Seem 
Assured—Some Makers Sold-up for Quarter—Ore Rise Prods Sales 


IG iron production in March, as in January 
Pine February, constituted a record for that 

month and was exceeded only twice in all his- 
tory. At 119,575 gross tons daily and 3,706,822 
tons for the month, it bettered the previous peak 
March, in 1925, by 114 per cent. Over the rate of 
February it gained 4 per cent and over last March 
16 per cent. 


Gain in Stacks Wholly at Steelworks 


First quarter output of pig iron, at 10,358,226 
tons, also was a record, the previous top being 
10,157,696 tons in the opening quarter of 1925. 
First quarter tonnage in 1928 was only 8,953,- 
358. As March ended 213 blast furnace stacks 
were active, five more than a month previous 
and the largest number in blast since April, 1927. 

This addition to capacity foreshadows another 
pig iron record in April. Also, it makes certain 
that statistics for steel ingot production in March, 
to be announced next week, will reveal an alltime 
peak for both the month and the first quarter. 
All five stacks added last month being at steel- 
works, the seal is placed on April ingot operations. 


With three record months behind them, and a 
fourth in prospect, iron and steel producers in 
é. spirit of prudence are scanning the situation 
more closely. At Chicago, today’s stronghold of 
the industry, second quarter production is con- 
sidered sold out, and deliveries have become 
further deferred. Specifications at Cleveland have 
come back after a slight letdown. 

Weak spots in the automotive situation at De 
troit are being neutralized, but second quarter 
assembly rates hinge partially upon the rapidity 
with which retail buying moves some of the over- 
production of the first quarter. The Pittsburgh 
and eastern markets have changed little in the 
past thirty days. Youngstown largely mirrors 
the automotive situation at Detroit. 


Lake Furnaces Sell Much Iron 


The rise of 25 cents per ton in Lake Superior 
iron ore, applying on open market sales of over 
2,000,000 tons and on many long-term agreements, 
has greatly stimulated pig iron selling in the 
lake region. Furnaces at Cleveland sold 65,000 
tons, some for third quarter, in the past week. 





Apr. 3, March Jan. April 
1929 1929 1929 1928 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .................::000 $20.26 20.11 19.96 19.26 
ES Ee ee ee ee 18.00 17.60 17.50 16.75 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................ 20.25 20.25 20.15 19.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh. ................. 19.76 19.51 19.36 19.01 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..................++. Diiihcadds 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham................ 15.50 16.00 16.50 16.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ..................... 20.75 21.00 21.25 20.50 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila.................... 22.26 22.26 22.26 21.26 
I 9 I to 2 cae assanebrconnilnns 18.50 18.10 18.00 17.25 
IND, REINO nasessessccscnccssseseryevssesosbooses 20,00 20.00 20.00 18.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago.. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh............ 19.26 19.11 18.76 18.56 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 109.79 109.79 109.79 104.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens ..............-. ‘ 2.80 2.95 2.75 2.60 
Connellsville, foundry, Ovens ................+++ 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.65 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown...... 35.00 35.00 34.00 32.75 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh........ 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh................ 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 
ie SR |. eee 42.00 42.00 42.00 44.00 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Apr. 3, March Jan. April 
1929 1929 1929 1928 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... - siabesacs 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Pe I EI 00 inti scnscucanecncivericevoocsien 2.06 2.05 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...................... Eee 2.27 2.27 2.27 2.17 
IPN, UNNI I iia nen ichauviededancbones 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 
RENIN ics sn cscsdacavesaseceobesesesses 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Bees, PRUAGEIPIR ...ccccccccescccccceccsssccssseesess 2.01 2.01 2.06 2.08 
SN aes | sacs een wlenovna aie 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ..............0c.ccccssse00 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. .............0........ 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 
EE EN NEI ci ccioninccttnscocpesteoesinnee 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh ......... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.............. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.65 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.................. 3.10 8.10 3.00 3.05 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago.......... 2.36 2.35 2.25 2.25 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago...... 3.85 8.85 8.75 3.90 
“Plain wire, Pittsburgh ..c...cccccscccssrescesese 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
*Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............................ 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.... 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.25 
*To large jobbers. 
SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .............. 18.50 18.50 19.00 14.85 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 17.00 16.25 16.50 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 15.75 15.55 16.50 12.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern P4................0.. 16.25 16.25 15.50 15.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .................cc0s0000 . 16.25 16.00 14.75 12.45 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...............::000008 17.50 17.50 17.10 14.00 
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Current Pri for Rolled Steel Product 
PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND 
STEEL PLATES Lackawanna, N. Y., base ......... 2.00c to2.10e No. 24, Birmingham, base ........ 8.10¢ 
Paeitie Comet, G.h.2,  sicccsiscccsccsrcces 2.385¢ No. 24, St. Louis, del. ............ 8.27¢ 
Pittsburgh, base .......sssecssseeseenenns 1.90c to1.95¢ Cleveland, base, local mills .... 1.95¢ No. 24, Pacif. coast ports, c.i.f. 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. .............c:cceeee 2.10¢ to 2.25¢ Cleveland, del., outside mills .... 1.95¢ to 2.00c 
RM NEE. WO. inicanigeenvoninDvnicae 2.175¢ to 2.825¢ Philadelphia, del. .....::sssssssesesssee 2.27c to 2.37¢ TIN MILL BLACK 
MO GUN, aivecessccccdibaiestcestesncsese 2.265¢ to 2.415¢ New York, delivered ...........::sc000 2.29c to 2.389¢ No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.00¢ 
Chicago, DASE... cesessecsecsesseeseenees 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ Boston, delivered .......... sseeeede200C to 2.415 No. 28, Gary, base c.ccccccccccscssseee 3.10¢ 
Cleveland, delivered ................. ek TE Pi  ixesitecoctionsiseastenntaasns 2.19¢ to 2.24c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ........... 2.00c to 2.10e Pittsburgh, cold finishing .......... 2.05¢ GALVANIZED 
Birmingham, ase vv.ccssvsssssen 2.10¢ to2.20e Pittsburgh, forging quality ...... 2.15¢ No, 24, Pittsburgh, base.......... 3.60¢ to 3.70¢ 
es vigy dg + galieemmraemanas pang rom RAIL STEEL No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.02c¢ 
ed i ge Cubed, seovevervescecsons . een Chicago Heights ....::.ccccosesssssessseses 1.95¢ No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.80¢ 
St. ~' * _ pmravaclnatensee canaster hts rere gg Eastern mills .......coccsseessseosssssereee 1.85¢ to1.95¢ No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 3.85¢ 
SING | MENIEL:  <dnnsbvesiphapeeswesaccsimasbens .19¢ to 2.24¢ IRON No. 24, Birmingham, base ........ 3.85¢ 
1 Chicago, DAS sersscssecsesussssesscsceeees 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ No. 24, St. Louis, del. ....... sesse 4.02¢ 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Bee Serk. delivered ..........cccccs0 2.19¢ to 2.24c No. 24, Pacif. coast ports, c.i-f. 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, base ...........cccccccesesesees 1.90c to1.95¢e Philadelphia, delivered 2.17¢ to 2.22¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....cccccccsssseseseees 2.0leto2.11c Pittsburgh, refined «0... 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ No. 10 sai se cmeapaie 10¢ to 2.20¢ 
Page" nalllmemaeeaneananse oe REINFORCING No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered.. 2.42c to 2.52c 
Chi on, and meaveeredaruenmreven neveiabiante * O56 t 2 1B¢ Pittsburgh, billet, cut lengths 2.25¢ to2.80¢ No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.30c 
Ch ies gp reer Posseaeesiacetenuseaye ita ° Olde Stock lengtls from mill ...... 2.00c to 2.05¢ No. 10, Chicago, delivered 2.35¢ 
L he patabn . Nn Y peek RRR 2.00 1 c RUIN. TIRMRIIL®  cspachcsenksbicakenbinociony 2.35c to 2.40¢ No. 10, Birmingham, base ........ 2.35¢ 
EE et sevcnrrmeann - c to oo Chicago, rail steel c.ccccecsecssesse 2.00c to 2.05¢ No. 10, St. Louis, del. wc... 2.52¢ 
Birmingham, DAE «....--.corevvrsseeernne -10c to2.206 Chicago, rail steel, road and No. 10, Pacif. coast ports, c.i.f. 2.725¢ 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ..........ss00 2.00¢ to 2.18¢ BERGE WOME icczicisssicrdcicemstceoneoss 1.95c to 2.05¢ F : 
ran — Cob Be sosseesesecesnsnenes osha — Philadelphia, cut lengths .......... 2.57¢ to 2.62c¢ AUTOMOBILE 
= Se ee een fp, aes o- SHEET No. 20, Pittsburgh, base ........... 4.10¢ 
BARS Ss No. 20, Detroit, delivered ........ 4.39¢ 
sone even. SHEET MILL BLACK FURNITURE 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base .......... 2.85c to 2.95¢ i .10 
Pittsburgh, base ...csscsssueus 1.95¢ No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered ste fo St Gute & Oe eee 
ON. MBBS. csssssesesceacxeasvcatence 2.05c to 2.15¢ No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.05¢ Phere 4 se 
Birmingham, base .......ccceccsn 2.10c to 2.20¢ No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 3.10¢ (Turn to the following page) 











Buffalo furnaces are preparing to move 150,000 
tons east by barge this season. Chicago district 
shipments in the first quarter were a record. 
Canadian producers are considering an advance 
of 50 cents to $1 per ton. 

Semifinished steel continues scarce in all dis- 
tricts, restricting finishing mills at Chicago and 
Youngstown. Scrap is strong in most districts, 
the result of a heavy melt and only moderate 
stocks, though prices move narrowly. Though 
output of beehive coke has been restricted, pro- 
duction of merchant ovens declining for the first 
time since mid-January, prices of the furnace 
grade are softer. Beehive foundry coke prices 
are unchanged for April. 


Car Orders Already Close to 1928 Total 


The 4500 freight cars awarded late last week 
by the New York Central railroad brought March 
car orders up to 12,018 and the first quarter to 
41,158, contrasted with 44,763 in all 1928. For 
their portion—about half—of the New York Cen- 
tral cars and the 500 placed by the Northern 
Pacific, Chicago district carbuilders have 75,000 
tons of steel to specify. Locomotive business con- 
tinues brisk, 11 being placed and 25 inquired for 
in the past week. 

Though bars lead the heavy finished products, 
chiefly because of auto- 
motive demand, plates 


averaging 50 per cent over 1928. An inquiry for 
40,000 tons of steel by the Ford Motor Co. in- 
cludes bars. 

A Kansas City pipeline, requiring 35,000 tons 
of plates, has been placed with a Milwaukee in- 
terest. Barge work maturing at Pittsburgh will 
take 15,000 tons of plates, and oil storage tanks 
awarded at Chicago 12,000 tons. At New York 
8200 tons of structurals for subways has been let. 


Believe Speculative Buying Nil 


In sheets as in strip, record production and 
record deliveries in March have made no appre- 
ciable dent in mill backlogs. Important makers 
of full finished sheets have their entire second 
quarter output reserved, and specifications now in 
hand against at least half of this tonnage. Chi- 
cago sheetmakers note a tendency to order farther 
ahead. Hot strip is moving a trifle faster than 
cold. Because its sheet specifications are usually 
for specific jobs, it is not believed that the auto- 
motive industry is pyramiding its needs. 

Steel corporation subsidiaries continue to oper- 
ate at their peak of 97 per cent. Independents 
are up one point, to 9314 per cent, and the entire 
industry averages 9514 per cent. Chicago ingot 
operations are at 98 per cent, or practical ca- 
pacity. Pittsburgh mills average 95 per cent. 
Iron and steel prices 
continuing stable at the 
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are a close second and 
structural shapes, for 
seasonal reasons, crowd 
for attention. Deliv- 
eries on bars. and 
Plates are 12 weeks de- 
fered at Chicago, where 
specifications have been 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Thin: Weeks. CAarll GB, LOG iccecesccssvessesesesciscesssces $36.57 
Tmet. Woe: CHIEN BT, VO sensi css ccicceceseissvcacsisccavconaesteotves 36.57 
One month: a@0 CMT, 1929) vvscccicsccssssscccccscocsssscssccsevtenci 36.42 
Three months ago (January, 1929)...........ccccsscssseseeseees 36.24 
CMS FORE MMO CAOUTE, TOR iiissisccccscsnsdscccsedscssccsvaticsasstwevtoncd 35.67 
Tam Fonts O80 CARTE, 1019) ccccccrccsccscscscrescecccesssessonesscsesenes 48.45 
Fifteen years ago (April, 1914).............ccccsessrerssscseeeoeees 23.39 
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recent advances, the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel 
products is unchanged 
at $36.57, the high- 
est point for this index 
in twenty-one months. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted On Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts......... 2.00¢ 

Hot strip 6;, to 24-in., Pitts. 1.90¢ 

Hot rolled strip, 12 to 24-inch 16 gage and 
heavier, coils or cut length, 1.90c plate 
basis, or 2.10c blue annealed basis. 

Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
ae 2.10c to 2.30c 
Do, 67, to 24 in. 2.00c¢ to 2.10c 
Cooperage stock 2.20c 

Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 

16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 
Cleve. (3 ton and over)........ 2.75¢ to 2.85c 

Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 
OED saiiniecsiiatinnneiinesinintcisnitesonestbenitn 3.10 to 3.20c 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy dif- Net, 100 
S.A.E. Series Number ferential lb. bars 











4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. ... 

4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. 

4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
kee 1. 3.80 














5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 3.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 3.20 
5100 Chrome Spring ........ 0.20 2.95 
faa cee * 3.95 
6100 Spring Steel § 3.70 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.25 
Carbon Vanadium J 3.70 
9250 (flats) ............... Ls 3.00 
9250 (rounds squares) .... 0.50 3.25 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Cold finished steel bars drawn 





or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l......... 2.30¢ 

Eee eee 2.575¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

| SEE Ee 2.30c 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.65c to 3.10¢ 
(Depending on size, 13/16 to T-inch) 
Cold finished stee] bars, Cleve. 2.25c to 2.35c 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Ironton base 
(Per pound) Dealer Large 
trade jobbers 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.60c 2.50¢ 
Annealed field wire ............. 2.75¢ 2.65¢ 
Galvanized WiTe  .........:::00000 3.20c 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 3.40¢ 3.30¢ 


(Pér 100-pound er 








Wire nails ................ . $2.75 $2.65 
Galvanized nails . 4.75 4.65 
NN ET ere 3.20 3.10 
Galvanized staples .............:.ses000 3.45 3.35 
Cement coated nails ............:.0000 2.75 2.65 
Manuf. wire, del. Detroit 2.735¢ 
Wire nails, del. Detroit ............. $2.885 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Ironton base on 
products made there; Duluth $2 higher; 
Worcester, Mass., Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 

Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 

Anderson, Ind., $1 higher, Chicago $2 
higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., fob. mills ...... .T5¢ 
Cut nails, Le.l. f.o.b. mills... rps 
Chain, 1-in., proof coil, Pitts.... 6.00c 
Sheet piling, base. Pittsburgh.. 2.25c 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Prices per net ton 
Class B pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 


Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago .............0:000000 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Four-inch, New York. ................ 42.80 to 44.80 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 39.80 to 41.80 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.. $100.00 


Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20 gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN AND TERNE PLATE 
Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ............... $5.35 

Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24.. 4.00c to 4.10¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l, Pitts. dist........ $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist........ $6.70 to 6.90 off 
Et NON) NEED |... isciccccneubestpasnanosineieas 85-5 off 
RSBEE SS COMINGS | oc. ccnescccncscocvccresseseessotas 85 off 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 





Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ $24.00 to 31.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 lb. $22.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts......... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand, job- 

BMI crattaianiat dheustechantieiecciivinenss 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ......... alee 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts......... $43.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Birmingham and Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .................... 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 3 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
NI NG dcttinnts Fes bndicdoaccpabiovackousssnteentie 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All gimes, Cut GEORG ...0srcecccsccccccsccese 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 34 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
NE I dint iacin ceenivoceucidealgiiis 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. . 60 to 70 off 
> RRR A a Ee ee 60 to 70 off 
MNES OUI. cecithcscses sp icctsecesicciin .. 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts 60 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 








WME INT eiistcsenasiovixscbbbecitdetinatancine cobstsdns ..60-5 off 
Nuts 
EOE iviiscdlsckestevetictvcrssmnscstiices 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
SE POET L EE TAN LE. 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ............ 85-off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
BE EE ee Ee 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........ 80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts-Cleve.............. 3.10¢ 
Structural, c.l. Chicago .............. 3.00c to 3.20¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts.....70 and 10 off 
Rieiis (GIO, eieceedeciMiieassenboxscivebels 70 to 70 and off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Per Gross Ton 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 






Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........... $34.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ...... ath 34.00 
YOungstOwn  ......ccecicccoeeees es 34.00 
Cleveland .......... ies 34.00 
Philadelphia i 39.30 
IID”. cna csebenctbinsincne ar 35.00 
Forging, Chicago ............ we 40.00 


Forging, Pittsburgh 


“ . 38. 00 to 7 00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................. 4.30 








SHEET BARS 
0 EE ee $35.00 
Youngstown ba 35.00 
Cleveland ....... sas 35.00 
IINID s. hidiincnopidatcbunlalensehdgitcanblankens 35.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $34.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ................. $42.00 
IID nicicecrtgheesdinicichceublikgnebabt OF nee 43.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh .......... 1.96c to 1.95c 


IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 51144 %.... $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer, 5114 %.......... 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 5142% 4.50 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114%.... 4.50 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic, 56-63 %...... 8.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 58 
“2.2. ff 9s nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% iron, 6-8% manganese 10.50.to 11.00 
North African low phosphorus 11.50 to 11.75 
Swedish foundry or basic, 65% 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 to 60 per cent...... 10. 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 8. 
Tungsten spot and early fut., 

short ton unit, duty paid........ $13.00 to 14.00 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices do not include duty of 1 cent per 
pound of metallic manganese contained. 


00 to 11.00 
50 to 9.00 


SII i doisuisencieatats pubailnendbecatcicpeit 34 to 36 cents 
PUREED esexcievehndsuseanbindaciesicnandienend. Oe OO Be CSRGs 
Caucasian, (53-55 per cent) .... 36 to 38 cents 


FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton...... $18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid east. tide., gross ton.... $20.40 


REFRACTORIES 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 

First Quality 


Pennsylvania my 00 to 46.00 






| eS ae » 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois ........ «.- 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky .... .-» 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri . 43.00 to 46.00 


Maryland a 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
35.00 to 38.00 
. 85.00 to 38.00 


Pennsylvania 
SOUND, seideiaptapoeceia ; 


ON eae . 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky .......... wae 35.00 to 38.00 
OS ae ae 35.00 to 88.00 
| nme NF fhe 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
RUIN | nis) ce secinsciercenstovscier 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind.... 52.00 
SOUS MRMPTD © \ssnsscacrdncverstdaitidvacewnis 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Pet Net Ton 
Mee Ge | ROR 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 


Net ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
ee 1 ES Spee 45.00 
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Heavy Sales Follow Price Advances by Some 


Pig Iron Lake Furnaces—Purchases in 


Largest in Many Weeks 














= 


Cleveland 








IG iron demand continues strong, and prices 
Pi. March shipments by Chicago furnaces 
set a record for that month, and the total 
for the first quarter was the largest of any first 
quarter in their history. Following price advances 


total exceeded the preceding week by 50 per cent. 
Melters in and near Cleveland ordered about 20,000 
tons for second and third quarter. A considerable 
volume of business was placed for shipment from 
other lake furnaces at the new prices. Sales in 


a week ago by lake furnaces, except at Cleveland, New England totaled 12,000 tons, and in New 


sales by the furnace interests, with headquarters 


at Cleveland totaled 65,000 tons. 


iron business is quiet, the recent 

advance in prices, and the turn 

of the quarter bringing the usual 
period of inactivity. Furnaces are 
well booked and shipments still are 
heavy. Stocks gradually are declin- 
ing and a shortage is appearing in 
several grades. Rush orders come 0c- 
casionally from consumers who _per- 
mitted supplies to become depleted. 
Others who have not placed their re- 
quirements for second quarter are 
determining their needs and are ex- 
pected in the market soon. Furnaces 
are receiving a fairly steady run of 
small lot orders, interspersed with a 
few purchases as high as 500 tons. 
The new prices are well maintained. 

Bessemer and basic averages, as 
compiled by W. P. Snyder & Co., last 
month were $18.39 and $17.60, respec- 
tively, showing a slight increase over 
the February figures of $18.25 and 
$17.50. 

Boston, April 2.—Pig iron sales in 
this district in the past week totaled 
12,000 to 13,000 tons. Of this the 
Mystic Iron Works booked 11,000 tons. 
The rest was divided between Buffalo 
furnaces. While practically all Buf- 
falo district furnaces are on the $19, 
base, price, it is reported that $18 
iron still is obtainable from the Buffalo 
district. 

New York, April 2.—Sales of pig 
iron in this territory during the past 
week aggregated 10,000 tons. Fully 
75 per cent of the consumers have 
contracted for second quarter. Prices 
are firmer, and $18, base, Buffalo, now 
is minimum on Buffalo iron for ship- 
ment here. With two sellers the mini- 
mum is $19, base, Buffalo. Malleable 
is 50 cents higher than foundry iron, 
at $18.50 to $19.50 base, Buffalo. With 
opening of 1929 navigation approach- 
ing, sales of pig iron are being made 
on the basis of water shipments from 
Buffalo. Barge canal rates from Buf- 
falo now generally in effect are $2 
to Beacon, N. Y.. for trans-shipment 
to New England, $2.25 to Jersey City 
for transfer to railroad cars for fur- 
ther shipment by rail, and $2.50 to 
waterside consuming plants in New 
York harbor. 

Buffalo, April 2.—Small sales of 
pig iron have been made to district 
melters at the new prices, $19.50 for 
No. 2 plain foundry and $20 for mal- 
leable. Orders in the past week were 
not sufficiently large to test the mar- 
ket, nor was there sufficient buying 


Pier bosiness April 2.—New pig 
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This past week’s 


of Buffalo iron in the East to fix 
minimum prices available there. Ship- 
ments are heavy. Buffalo furnaces 
have contracts for the movement of 
more than 150,000 tons of iron by 
state barge canal following the open- 
ing of that waterway this month. 
Cleveland, April 2.—Firmer pig iron 
prices, following the advances of 50 
cents to $1 at Detroit, Buffalo and the 
valley, as noted a week ago, stimu- 
lated sales. The increase of 25 cents 


SUL Pe i TLL LU 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ........c:00 $18.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. 20.26 
Basic, valley furnace  ............ccccce 18.00 
Basic, del. Pittsburgh ............... 19.76 


Basic, Buffalo furnace ... 
3asic, del. eastern Pa. .......... 








Malleable, valley furnace ... 8 

Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ..... caoa 20.26 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace............ 20.00 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace as 20.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 22.26 to 22.91 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ....... 20.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 20.50 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. ........ 22.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ............0 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 19.76 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo furnace ........ 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 20.00 
No. 2 fdy. Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
o.. 2 Dee; OE, FMR. scncntinn 21.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ...... 20.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 22.91 to 23.91 
No. 2- plain, N. J., tidewater........ 21.28 to 22.28 
No. 2 Alabama, Bir. base ........ 15.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base........ 15.50 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati........ 19.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati........ 19.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Chicago.......... 21.61 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Cleveland........ 21.76 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis........ 19.92 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater ........ 21.78 to 22.78 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 22.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston.......... 23.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 20.25 to 20.75 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.26 to 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago 27.04 

CANADIAN PRICES 

No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 23.60 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ...... 25.00 to 25.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto  .........000 23.60 


Malleable, del. Montreal .. 25.00 to 25.50 
Baielc,; Gel. MEORGIORD) beccitsicnsiecervesoees 24.00 to 24.50 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnaces, in 
per cents: 5—$23 to $24; 7—$25 to $26; 8— 
$26 to $27; 9—$27 to $28; 10—$29 to $30; 11 
—$31 to $32; 12—$33 to $34; 18—$35 to $36. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$31 to $32: 11— 
$33 to $34; 12—$35 to $386; 183—$37 to $38; 15 
—$41.50 to $42.50; 16—$43 to $44. 





TULLE TUNOUUOIEADUNLELAELH ANI ENHEE 


York 10,000 tons. 
booked at Buffalo for barge shipment East. 


About 150,000 tons have been 


a ton in the price of iron ore also 
proved a strengthening factor. Melt- 
ers who had not covered for second 
quarter took heed, with the result pig 
iron sales by furnace interests with 
headquarters in Cleveland mounted to 
65,000 tons in the past week, against 
41,000 tons the week preceding. Some 
iron is for third quarter. A _ special 
feature was heavy buying by melters 
in Cleveland and nearby cities. The 
total, divided between the two local 
interests, for delivery to plants in 
Cleveland and suburbs is close to 20,- 
000 tons. It is known to be a fact 
the base price of $19, furnace, for 
local delivery applied on much, if not 
all, of this tonnage, and that $18.50, 
base, Cleveland furnace, was the price 
done on substantial sales made by 
Cleveland furnaces at distant competi- 
tive points. Sales in western Ohio, 
Indiana and lower Michigan also were 
heavy, and new prices of $20.50, base, 
lake furnace, for foundry, and $21 for 
malleable applied on a considerable 
portion of the business done during 
the week in those districts. Inquiry is 
brisk, and closed promptly. The rate 
of shipments in March was ahead of 
that for February, some makers re- 
port, while others say theirs was 
about equal for the two months. One 
was unable to ship all the iron it had 
calls for. 

Cincinnati, April 2.—Despite a 
scarcity of inquiries for northern or 
southern pig iron this market con- 
tinues strong. Inquiries on hand to- 
tal about 3500 tons, namely for north- 
ern iron. Small orders for northern 
and southern iron were placed during 
the past week, but dealers report no 
large tonnages. Shipments on con- 
tracts are satisfactory. 

St. Louis, April 2.—A further gain 
in melt is noted, and producers and 
distributors of pig iron are kept in- 
tensively busy meeting demands. Con- 
siderable tentative inquiry exists 
which indicates substantial unfilled re- 
quirements for second quarter. March 
was a heavy month in shipments, and 
would have been better but for scar- 
city of certain special grades. The 
month also was satisfactory. in new 
business, with southern iron distribu- 
tion stimulated by the cut in price. 
Basic sales were the heaviest for any 
month this year. In the past several 
days sales reported totaled approxi- 
mately 5800 tons, of which the St. 
Louis Gas & Coke Corp. placed 5000 

(Concluded on Page 956) 
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Coke 


Spot Beehive Furnace Fuel 
Lower—Demand Is Less Ac- 
tive—Beehive Foundry Firm 











pared with $2.85 to $3 a week ago. 


Contract shipments are 


tes « furnace coke for spot delivery is $2.80 to $2.90, com- 


less active, and smaller spot demand has tended to increase 


surplus. 
January. 


Merchant oven output is receding, for the first time since 
No change is noted in foundry grades. 


By-product coke 


prices have been renewed at March levels for April. 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Further soft- 
ening is noted in the market for spot 
beehive furnace coke. Shipments on 
contracts are slightly less active, and 
with a lack of demand for fuel for 
prompt delivery surplus coke is more 
plentiful. The market is largely nom- 
inal, but the standard grade is no 
higher than $2.80 to $2.90, compared 
with the top price of $3 a week ago. 
Output is smaller. Merchant oven 
production is declining for the first 
time since the middle of January. 
Large operators continue well engaged 
on old orders and are not interested 
in spot business. Demand for heat- 
ing coke is light, but foundry grades 
are active at unchanged prices. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended March 
23 was 78,640 tons, compared with 
81,450 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, April 2.—For the first time 
in about a year the price of domestic 
eoke has been changed. Effective 


April 1 it is $12.50 for the greater 
Boston district, a reduction of 50 
cents. Foundry coke, however, re- 


mains unchanged at $11. The demand 
for foundry grades continues good. 

Cincinnati, April 2.—Continued ac- 
tivity is noticed in by-product and 
beehive foundry coke. Prices are un- 
changed for April. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 2.—Coke 
demand is steady, shipments of the 
foundry grade being equal to the out- 
put. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis, April 2.—The last half 
of March proved active in metallurgi- 
cal coke. Shipments were the largest 
for any similar period this year, and 
a large volume of new orders was 
booked, mainly for prompt and April 


PECL U EU LLL CLLCECEL ULL CLL 


Coke Prices 


Prices pet Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace $2.80 to 2 90 
Connellsville foundry .. 3.75 to 4.85 
New River foundry 6.00 to 6.50 
Wise county foundry . 4.25to 5.00 
Wise county furnace 3.50 to 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. : 9.00 to 9.40 


Chicago ovens ............ 8.00 
New England del. 11.00 
St. Louis del. ....... ; 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ...... on 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ................ 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Connell. basis 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Connell, basis 6.50 
Detroit, ovens. ........... one 


Buffalo, ovens 
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delivery. Prices on foundry coke re- 
main unchanged, no revision as of 
April 1 having been announced by lo- 
cal by-product interests. 








Ferroalloys 











Shipments Unusually High—Market 
Is Firm 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Occasional or- 
ders for spot ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen at full prices of $109.79, 
delivered Pittsburgh, and $34, re- 
spectively, are coming to ferroallay 
sellers. Such business is not heavy, 
however, as all but the smaller con- 
sumers are covered by contract for 
current requirements. Special ferro- 
alloys have been in fair demand. Some 
additional inquiry is received for fluor- 
spar, although little business has been 
placed. Little change is expected in 
specifications for ferroalloys generally, 
in keeping with sustained steelmaking 
operations. 





Fluorspar 











Foreign Spar Sold for Water Delivery 
to Lake Region 


FLUORSPAR PRICES, PAGE 940 

New York, April 2.—A_ substantia] 
part of the foreign fluorspar sold here 
recently is for shipment to the Great 
Lakes via the New York state barge 
eanal, when navigation opens. On 
most of the foreign material sold re- 
cently the price was $12 per gross 
ton, plus a duty of $8.40. On some, 
slightly less was done. 








Refractories 




















Demand Continues to Follow 


Large Steel Production 


Heavy 


REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 940 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—March sales of 
refractory brick compared favorably 
with the two preceding months, and 
first quarter sales were at a record 
level. Repair work leads, although 
several new construction projects have 
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taken considerable brick in this dis. 
trict. Work is nearing completion at 
the Neville Island plant of the Davi- 
son Coke & Iron Co. on relining stoves 
of the company’s blast furnace, and 
lining for the by-product coke oveng 
and cement kilns will start soon, 
Open-hearth and heating furnace re- 
lining has been active, following heavy 
steelmaking operations for more than 
a year. Stocks of consumers continue 
low, and shipments are an important 
consideration in current business. 
Prices generally are steady, with first 
quality fire clay brick commanding $43 
to $46, and second quality material $8 
lower. Silica brick is steady at $43, 
with magnesite and chrome _ brick 
quoted $65 and $45, respectively. 


Minimum Resale Prices 
% 
Set by Byers 

Minimum resale prices on wrought 
iron pipe have been established by 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, in its 
ecard dated April 1. On carloads the 
freight rate from Pittsburgh to desti- 
nation must be deducted from basing 
discounts to determine the minimum 
resale price of shipments out of dis- 
tributors stocks. 

On carload mill shipments the price 
will be the discounts as shown on the 
card of bases No. 102, less 5 per cent, 
Pittsburgh basing, reduced by the car- 
load freight to destination of such 
shipments. Exchange prices between 
distributors in the same territory will 
be five points higher than discounts 
as shown on this card. The Byers 
company announces it will refuse to 
make further sales to distributors who 
sell below the minimum resale prices. 


Buffalo Ingot Output 90 


Buffalo, April 2.—Ingot production 
continues heavy here, representing ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of capacity 
of all steelworks. April schedules call 
for production on a similar scale. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except ferrochrome) 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent, 
tidewater, duty paid .................. 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, 
domestic furnace, spot? ........... 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
Rllowed, CATIOAAS .....0000.ccccccvevcccceeses 
TE Ne FUN isacecsitecesesecbedacde tencntas 88.50 
Do., 75 per Cent  .........2.0000000002130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 


$105.00 
109.79 


carbon, cts. per Ib. con., del...... 11.00 
Do., for spot delivery .......... 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. cont...... 1.25 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

lb., contained, on analysis 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload, 

producer’s plant, net ton a 160.00 

Do., one to to carload .... ; 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent)....... 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent).. 122.50 


+Quantity diff. apply on 100 tons and over 
*These prices contract, spot $5 higher 
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Scrap 





Heavy Consumption and Light 


Supplies Hold Market Strength— 


Little Change in Prices 





ELTERS of scrap 


are consuming 


such large tonnages in 


their heavy production schedules that a relative scarcity in 


many grades is apparent. 
carries no weight against the market. 
Dealers and melters alike have small stocks. 


change. 


Chicago, April 2.—While buying by 
consumers is lacking in iron and steel 
scrap, strength is being retained, and 
consumers are taking shipments at a 
liberal rate. Open weather has not 


Production also is heavy but 
Prices are undergoing little 


brought out the abundance of scrap 
that had been expected, and consump- 
tion is at a rate seldom equaled. Sev- 
eral railroad scrap lists came out in 
the past few days, but the material 


offered is much less than normal. Sus- 
pensions of shipments are ordered only 
when __ sidetracks become _ crowded. 
Heavy melting steel is firm at $15.75 
to $16.25. As high as $16.50 to $17, 
tracks, is being paid for melting steel 
by dealers. Unfilled orders are being 
reduced, and it is apparent larger 
consumers must come into the mar- 
ket shortly. Cast borings remain an 
exception to the otherwise firm mar- 
ket. Borings are lifeless at $10 to 
$10.50. Railroad malleable grades 
again are in spirited demand, with 
sales reported as high as $20, de- 
livered in the Chicago switching dis- 


trict. High prices are being paid also 
for rail crops in 2-foot and 3-foot. 
sizes, 


Boston, April 2.—With a generally 
better, but not pronounced demand for 





Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except Detroit where dealers’ 


buying prices are shown 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston, dealers .... 12.75 to 13.00 
Boston, No. 2 ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalyo, No. 1 ...... 17.25 to 17.75 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 14.75 to 15.00 
oS eae 15.75 to 16.25 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland, No. 1.. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Detroit, No. 1 ........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Detroit, No. 2 ........ 12.25 to 12.75 
East Pa., del. mill 17.00 to 18.00 
E astern Pa. No. 2 12.00 to 14.50 

Y., deal., R. R. 13.50 to 14.00 
N. Y., deal., yd. .... 8.50to 9.50 
Pittsburgh, "No. 1.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, No. 1....14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 13.06 to 13.50 
Valleys, No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 





Buffalo 15.50 to 16.50 
oS a 14.00 to 14.60 
Cleveland .... 15.00 to 15.50 
SONI | Sccecsnaneninctinins 14.00 to 14.25 
E. Pa. new mat.... 14.50 


18.25 to 18.75 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billets and 


bloom crops ........ 19.00 to 20.00 
Eastern Pa, oc. 19.00 to 20.50 
Pitts. billet and 

bloom crops ........ 23.50 to 24.00 
Cleve. billet and 

bloom crops ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
ROO. sccaeciasesnessensie 16.75 to 17.25 
Be Be eaticscnece 15.25 to 15.75 

SHOVELING STEEL 
CID cercnscecuaccatem ood 15.75 to 16.25 
Cleveland ... .. 11.75 to 12.00 

Detroit 10.75 to 11.00 


"18.09 to 19.00 


Pittsburgh .... 
13.50 to 14.00 


St. Louis 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 





Birmingham .......... 10.50 to 11.50 
Boston, dealers . 12.25 to 12.50 
Yard wrought ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 16.00 to 17.00 


Chicago, No. 1...... 16.25 to 16.80 
Chicago, No. 2 .... 15.75 tu 16.25 
Cinn., No. 2 .......... 18.50 to 14.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham, chem. 13.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham, plain 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston, chem. ...... 10.00 to 10.50 





Roston, dealers ...... 6.50 to 7.00 
BRGEBN  ocessccccccees .. 11.75 to 12.00 
SPIED xcsconccccevitonines 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati, deal. ... 9.25 to 9.75 
CleVOIAN ccssssrccccsene 11.50 to 12.00 
TOOBIN «seca seccseonseticnes 9.00 to 9.25 
Bastern Pa. sax 11.00 to 11.50 


Eastern Pa., chem. 14.50 to 15.00 
New York, deal... 7.25 to 17.75 
Pittsburgh ..... .. 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis ... 9.50 to 10.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 





Cincinnati, deal...... 9.00 to 9.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
BURA saciiscenconessincs 13.50 to 14.00 


. 12.50 to 13.00 


Chicago, net ......... 
. 10.00 to 10.50 


Cincinnati ........ 





Eastern Pa. 13.00 
New York, deal..... 9.25 to 9.75 
BR NUE cecesetvaradindic 13.00 to 13.60 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, dealers ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eee 13.75 to 14.25 
CRIN is tisvinstinanenntnas 10.60 to 11.00 


Cleve., over 10 in. 13.00 to 13.50 


Chicago, iron ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Chi., rolled steel.... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati  ....c..ccccce 12.50 to 13.00 


Eastern Pa. cast 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pa., 19.00 
N. Y., iron, deal. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh, iron .. 16.25 to 16.75 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 22.00 to 22.60 
St. Louis, iron .... 15.00 to 15.60 
St. Louis, steel .... 17.00 to 17.50 


No. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cup.. 14.00 to 14.50 


ONE cscmansthisadicdania 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston, textile ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, mach. .... 17.90 to 18.50 


Chicago, railroad., 16.80 to 17.35 
Chicago, agri. ...... 16.25 to 16.80 
Cincinnati, mach. 

cupolas, gross .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland, cupola.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit, net ........... 13.00 to 13.50 
East. Pa., cupola 16.00 to 17.00 
N. Y., cup., deal. 13.00 to 13.50 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries ..........+ 17.00 to 17.50 
i . 15.50 to 16.00 
San. Fran., del...... 13.50 to 14.00 
GENE! cccsstsevcediancaes 15.50 to 16.00 
St. L. No. 1 mach. 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 15.00 to 15.50 








Pittsburgh 





Eastern Pa. . 11.50 to 12.00 















St. Louis, No. 2.... 


WANE siscticrennpmnits 18.00 to 18.25 Eastern Pa. .eeccccccsee 16.00 to 16.60 Detroit 00... 12.00 to 12.50 

BUNDLED SHEETS N. Y., No. 1 deal. 12.00 to 12.50 Pittsburgh (light).. 15.00 to 16.60  VA1I€YS «.-ssvsssrsseson 16.50 to 17.00 
BRRUMINGND. — codssntasrpunsecsees 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh, No. 1.. 14.50 to 15.00 FORGE SCRAP HEAVY CAST 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 11.00 to 11.50 — pittsburgh, No. 2.. 18.50 to 19.00 Boston, dealers .... 9.00 t0 9.50 Boston ccccccccssssscesses 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland... 13.00 to 13.50 = St, Louis, No. 1.... 13.25 t0. 13.75 — Chicago ...seccssecssoneeens 18.50 to 19.00 Buffalo, breakable.. 13.00 to 13.50 


14.00 to 14.50 astern Pa. 

















. 13.50 to 14.00 


Cleve., breakable.. 12.50 to 12.75 











Pittsburgh .......... 17.00 to 17.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE Detroi 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS etroit, auto., net 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis -............ gay 2 pelea 11.00 to 11.25 Chi 21.50 to 22.00 Detroit, breakable. 9.50 to 10.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE icago, net ........ 1.50 to a 
Chi 50 to 9.00 Pastern Pa. on... 15.50 to 16.00 = St. Louis ccc 22.00 to 22.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 16.00 
e as eS bee Had 10.25 New York, deal..... 11.25 to 11.75 New a deal .... 11.75 to 12.60 
Betrolt an... 9.25 to 9.75 tao, BUSHELING og gg Iron, Steel Works Scrap tts pape to 14.00 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.50 Buffalo, On Losses - AXLE TURNINGS 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Chicago, No. 1 .... 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, railroad .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Poet or we a 13.00 to 14.00 Cinn., No. 1 deal. 11.00 to 11.50 Lae deal .......... ee Sleds. ....... dine 18.00 to 18.50 
: 11.25 to 12.25 Gan, No. ¢ ; 8.00 uffalo ..... .. 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, agri 15.50 to 16.00 
SOBCON —ccorccecceee cove . oO . Cl 1 a. N eveceees 1 . 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago oo .. 18.00 to 13.50 Chi ’ TL. seovee . Oo - 
Buffalo ........ - 19.00 to 20.00 oven a aoe : Cleveland. ............... 12.50 to 13.00 Chicago, railroad.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago (3 feet).... 19.00 to 19.50 Cleveland, No. 2.. 11.25 to 11.75 le oo may 15.00 to 16.00 Cinn., R. R., deal.. 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, 2 ft. and - Detroit, No. 1 ...... 12.00 to 12.50 Pittsburgh oe 16.50 to 17.00 Cinn., agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
under vices. 20.00 to 20.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 10.00t0 10.50 oo’) oie 12:00 to12.50 Cleveland, rail .... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 19.00 to 19.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES ° Detroit, BUEO rrceeee 14.00 to 14.50 
DStrOle cescsscesssssescere. 17:00't0 17.60 Birmingham ..... 6.25 to 8.50 ° : ema St. Louis, rail .... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh .............. 21.00 to 21.50 Boston nn -: 25 to irmingham .......... 18.00 to 19. u 
St. A —" ye to17.25 = Buffalo 8.00 to a oo ship point 17.00 to 4 Miscellaneous Scrap 
STOVE 4 7} COMI ovcinin con iciens 9.00 to 9.50 aS 19.00 to 20. 
Birmingham .......... 13.00 to 13.50 Cincinnati, deal. .... 9.00 to 9.25 Chicago... 19.60 to 20.15 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Boston consumers.. us 50 - +4 +4 Cleveland 10.00 to i a do bay ee to pope ‘: R, feet and over 
BUTT AlO c.ccsccooescseseseee » to io DOCK ORE  ccecceese 7.25 to 7. ittsburgh ... . .00 to 22.00 irmingham .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Chicago, net .......... 12.75 to 13.25 Eastern Pa. ... 11.50 St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 Boston, dealers 12.00 to 12.75 
Cinn., deal., net.... 10.00 to 10.50 New York, deal... 8.00 SHAFTING Rails scrap, Boston 11.00 to 12.25 
Detroit, TOC cccricorccs 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh ..........000 11.00 to 11.50 Bost hi int 14.50 to 14.75 Skeleton, Boston .. 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pa ome ae = ee St. Louis .. 8.00 to 8.50 Gases sup pom 17.35 red 17.90 a <vosteshsnusnmpeinsis 16.00 to 16.60 
LARA deal. POET CE len tlarcmenennaee 11.60 to 12.00 PF otern Pa. ....... 19.004020.00 yon? - Sa 
. io 13.75 to 14.25 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS New York, deal... 15.00t0 15.50 New York 7” 14,00 ty 1a be 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL TE blast Senet . ee 18.50 to 19.00 Pittsburgh district 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago 17.25 to 17.75 oston, dealers ...... OU tO . St. LOWE cescttcdcccracts 16.00 to 16.50 
gaa pc 34°75 to 15.25 Buffalo vw 11.75 to 12.00 Iron Foundry Scrap cecemeutes patch 
Buffalo. cna SPRINGS © 50 re 11:25 to 11.75 CAR WHEELS Chicago, CUE rn 19.00 to 19.60 
idceiee eed ne 17.00 to 17.50 Detroit covseseenssscenscss 9.00 te 9 a Birmingham, iron.. 12.00 to 13.00 St. Louis, No. - 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pa. 19.00 to 19.50 Eastern Pa. ........... 10.00 to 10.50 soston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh 22.00 to 22.50 New York, deal.... 6.50 to 7.00 Buffalo, iron - 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago ooo. 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 15.75 to 16.00 Pittsburgh .............. 12.50 to 13.00 Buffalo, steel 18.50 to 19.50 Pittsburgh 21.50 to 22.00 
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a number of scrap grades the price 


range was firmer during the past 
week. A boat is loading for Danzig, 
which will take 4000 tons and some 


fresh buying has started for another 
consignment for the same port, for a 
sailing in about a month. While 
slightly better activity has developed, 
a considerable part of buying was con- 
fined to certain lines and these prices 
showed firmer than others. 

New York, April 2.—Scarcity of No. 
1 railroad steel has caused scrap deal- 
ers here to advance this material 50 
cents a ton to $13.50 to $14, New 
York. Buying prices on all other 
grades are unchanged, but with the 
general tone of the market strong. 

Buffalo, April 2.—There has been 
no new tonnage buying of heavy melt- 
ing steel, but dealers say values are 
holding well in spite of lack of new 
business. Blast furnace material is 
a little easier and some other grades 





are off slightly from recent peak 
prices. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.— Continued 
heavy consumption of iron and steel 
scrap is reflected in a firm market. 
Dealers find no surplus in their at- 
tempts to cover on orders and al- 


though active mill buying still is lack- 
ing on some grades, dealers are making 
no concessions from recent quotations. 
Dealers have been able in some in- 
stances to pick up heavy melting stee! 
at $18 but are not interested in orders 
at less than $18.50 to $19, the latter 
representing the market on railroad 
material at which some business was 
placed a short time ago. Low phos- 
phorus grades and steel specialties 
continue strong and in good demand. 
Blast furnace material is stronger 
following a slight advance recently. 
Cast grades are steady at slightly 
higher figures. 

Cincinnati, April 2.—Iron and steel 
scrap strength in other markets is be- 
ing felt in this district. For the first 
week during the last two months no 
change in prices has been made and 
the market has taken on a firmer ap- 
pearance. Buying continues slow, but 
dealers report scrap hard to obtain. 

St. Louis, April 2.—While not ex- 
periencing a boom, iron and _ steel 
scrap continues active and _ strong. 
Demand is broad and diversified, re- 
flecting the steady increasing melt. 
Stocks vary as to size, but are grow- 
ing smaller. More favorable weather 
has been marked by increased manu- 
facturing and preparation operations 
at yards. Relatively little material is 
being laid down and dealers are not 
disposed to invest at present levels. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 2.—Demand 
for several items of iron and _ steel 
scrap is good and much old material 
is moving. No change in price is 
noted, heavy melting steel] being firm 
above $12.50 on the best quality, while 
$10.50 is paid for general scrap of 
this grade. 

Toronto, Ont., April 2.—Steady im- 
provement in demand is reported for 
iron and steel scrap materials in .To- 
ronto and Montreal markets. Inquiry 
for spot and future delivery is good, 
and dealers are carrying considerable 
future delivery business on their books. 
Prices are firm but without change. 
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Philadelphia, April 2.—Strength is 
developing in the market for iron and 
steel scrap. One eastern mill has 
bought several thousand tons of heavy 
melting steel at $17, delivered. This 
is the highest paid by consumers, but 
dealers have given $17.50, delivered, 
for some of this grade. Some con- 
sumers have options with dealers at 
$18. 

The Pennsylvania railroad closes 
bids at Philadelphia April 10 on 45,- 
965 tons of scrap, including 8850 tons 
of heavy melting steel, 6300 tons of 
uncut structural scrap and 4080 tons 
of steel rails. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Some local mills 
apparently are buying much scrap 
direct. Consuming rates are increas- 
ingly high and some of their scrap 
piles are growing, despite the fact 
that dealers recently have not sold 
much to them. It is true that ship- 
ments against old orders have been 
heavy but dealers find themselves out- 
bid on automotive and railroad lists. 
A Sharon, Pa., interest is understood 
to be buying regularly. Recent ac- 
tivity in Pittsburgh and vicinity holds 
up the Youngstown market. Cleveland 
dealers are offering as much as $16 
for heavy melting steel for local de- 
livery. Prices are unchanged from a 
week ago. 





Semifinished Steel 








Shopping for 


Firm 


Small—Users 
Material—Prices 


Stocks 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 940 

Pittsburgh, April 2.— Sustained 
steelmaking operations have failed to 
relieve the scarcity of semifinished 
steel. Consumers specified fully 
against first quarter contracts, but 
heavy production of finished products 
has been moving billets and sheet bars 
rapidly into consumption, and most 
consumers have only small stocks. 
Some mills have been endeavoring to 
purchase additional supplies of semi- 
finished material but have found little 
available. Although there have been 
intimations that premiums could be 
commanded on substantial tonnages of 
billets and sheet bars, such prices as 
yet have not come to light. Current 
quotations of $34 for 4 x 4-inch re- 
rolling billets and slabs, and $35 for 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Tons 


Iron axles .... $22.00 
Steel axles 20.00 
UL "=e ae 16.00 
ES, en a Eee eee 13.00 
i. ee eae See 6.00 
cero chen ee 6.50 
Heavy melting steel : 8.00 
TORONTO 
oe Ree aera neem 14.00 
Eee ne 16.00 
Heavy melting steel  .........cccccccccecses 9.50 
i ia pobitgeiabiniapaneine 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) .............. 15.00 
PIN: BONED cicnsesvesteccnsecetncsscansonnn 13.00 
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sheet bars are firm. Wire rods 
active and steady at $42. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Backlogs for 
semifinished steel with the leading 
producer here are the largest since 
the war, extending for more than 30 
days. March shipments while heavy 
were not as large as the total for 
January, due mainly to inability to 
get out the steel. This maker has 
been operating at full capacity for 14 
months. Current demand is well main- 
tained, and prices are firm. 

Chicago, April 2.—The_ constant 
heavy demand for semifinished mate- 
rial precludes offerings in the open 
market, but it is understood premiums 
have been offered and as high as $37, 
Chicago, would be asked for sheet 
bars if tonnages were available. Com- 
mercial or rerolling billets, 4 x 4-inch 
base, are nominal at $35, Chicago. 

Youngstown, O., April 2.—Shortages 
of billets, sheet bars and slabs con- 
tinue throughout the district, although 
independent open hearths in _ several 
important instances have run full tilt 


are 


on every Sunday throughout March. 
If more steel were available, more 


valley sheet and bar mills could be 
busy. Rationing of semifinished steel 
is practiced among the _ intergrated 
mills with relation to their finishing 
mills. Sheet bars are firm at $35, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, billets 
and slabs at $34, same bases, and wire 
rods, $42, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
Philadelphia, April 2.—Several sales 
of billets in the past week show the 
market is firm at $34, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for rerollers and $39 for forg- 
ing quality. A large plate mill has 
purchased 10,000 tons of ingots to 
augment its supply of semifinished. 


Pittsburgh Rate Steady 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Steel ingot 
production is steady in this district at 
95 per cent of capacity. Open-hearth 
furnaces are being operated at capa- 


city but a scarcity is appearing in 
semifinished steel of this grade. Pro- 
duction of bessemer steel is on a 


lower basis. In finishing departments, 
bars, strips and sheets continue the 
leading items, with mills of the two 
latter running at capacity. Tin plate 
production is slightly higher at about 


93 per cent. Seamless tube mills 
are unchanged at 75 to 80 per cent 


and pipe mills at 50 to 60 per cent. 


Chicago Operations 98 


Chicago, April 2.—Steelworks oper- 
ations in the Chicago district are 
virtually at capacity at a rate of 98 
per cent. Of the 36 steelworks fur- 
naces in the district 29 are blowing. 
Illinois Steel Co. has 10 furnaces melt- 
ing at Gary, nine at South Chicago, 
and one at Joliet. Inland Steel Co. 
has four and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. two furnaces active at In- 
diana Harbor, and Wisconsin Steel Co. 
has its three stacks blowing at South 
Chicago. Sheet mill operations are 
held down by heavy semifinished re- 
quirements in other departments. 
Structural mills in the Chicago district 
are better occupied than for many 
months. 
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Steady Demand Holds Mill Back- 
logs—New Records of Produc- 
tion Being Attained 


Bars: 
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and steady specifications against second quarter contracts 

afford no opportunity to catch up with obligations. The 
advance of $1 above first quarter prices has not been sufficient to 
change the attitude of buyers. Prices are steady and usually are 
secondary to delivery of material. 


M = congestion continues to hold deliveries to several weeks 
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Detroit, April 2.—Second quarter 
contracts for soft steel bars are be- 
ing written at 1.95c, Pittsburgh. Ex- 
cept for a 1.95c, Cleveland, price made 
by Cleveland mills, the advanced price 
has applied on those contracts which 
have been written. Some users have 
not covered, for one reason on account 
of deferred deliveries. Demand for 
soft steel bars never has been greater, 
and some makers have little capacity 


Chicago, April 2.—Shipments and 
specifications in bar mill and other 
finished products show no _ lessening. 
Final reports disclose that March 
shipments set a new record and pre- 
liminary figures indicate that first 
quarter production has surpassed all 
previous output totals for that period. 
Specifications now are over 50 per cent 
above the weekly averages of the past 
year. The bar delivery situation re- 
mains tight, with mills obligated 12 
weeks and farther on current tonnage 
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left for May. Ford is inquiring for 
a round tonnage. Alloy steel bar de- 
mand is commensurate with soft steel, 
with 2.65c, mill, quoted to users, with 
usual differentials for tonnages. 


Cleveland, April 2.—Soft steel bar 
demand, on the whole, is well sus- 
tained. One outside mill notes a slight 
shrinkage, but for others the volume 
holds. An automobile interest which 
let down several weeks ago is again 
pressing for material. March prob- 
ably set a bar record for this district. 
Acceptance of specifications to March 
31 caused a bulge last week. Local 
mills quote 1.95c, Cleveland, and out- 
side mills 1.95¢ to 2.00c, delivered. 

Philadelphia, April 2.—Steel bar 
consumption continues heavy and con- 
sumers are taking good shipments on 
specifications against first quarter 
contracts. Some mills allowed certain 
customers to the end of March to 
specify. Steel bar requirements dur- 
ing April and partly during May will 
be supplied largely by first quarter 
shipments but some buyers already 
are specifying against second quarter 
arrangements. The bar price range is 
firm at 1.95¢e to 2.05c, Pittsburgh, on 
new business. 





at capacity operations. April sched- 
ules, according to producers, promise 
to be as pressing as in March. All 
bar consumers have heavy programs. 

Alloy steel bar mills, operating at 
capacity, report lengthening deliveries 
and heavy April schedules from auto- 


Plates 





Market Active, Prices aaa 
Pipe Line, Oil Storage and Barge 
Work Feature Week’s Business 








motive sources. Prices are unchanged. 
Soft steel bars are 2.05c to 2.15c, 
Chicago, to miscellaneous buyers. Bar 
iron now is on the same basis as soft 


CTIVITY in 
the Middle 


the plate market continues most pronounced in 
West, with Chicago mills operating at capacity, 


ee ee gy and deliveries deferred more than 12 weeks. Eastern mills 
Rail steel bar mills report gains in are operating at 70 to 80 per cent. A Milwaukee maker was 
fence post sales and a steady in- awarded 35,000 tons of welded pipe for a Kansas City gas line. Ad- 
dustrial demand. Rail steel bars are ditional oil storage tank work at Chicago took 12,000 tons. 


1.95c, Chicago Heights, to the manu- 


facturing trade. 
, “1 9 a ‘ndi- PLATE 
New York, April 2.—Current Indl 

cations are it will require four to s1x 

weeks for mills to clean up shipments Pittsburgh, April 2.—New plate 


PRICES, 


of steel bar specifications against first 
quarter contracts. In the meantime, 


specifications for shipment against 
second quarter contracts already in- 
volve a considerable tonnage, so that 


position of bar mills is unusually com- 
fortable. The old price level has disap- 
peared so far as new business is con- 
cerned and the current range of prices 
is 1.95¢ to base, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.29¢c to 2.39¢, delivered 
New York. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.—Mill backlogs 
of merchant steel bars will sustain op- 
erations through April. Deliveries 
continue deferred, with three to four 
weeks representing average sizes and 
some smaller sections running six 
weeks and more. Despite heavy ton- 
nages placed a short time ago, mills 
see little buying in anticipation of fu- 
ture requirements except as a precau- 


9 Aa 
2.U0C, 


tionary measure to insure delivery. 
The advance for second quarter of 
only $1 a ton over the first quarter 


was not regarded as sufficient stimu- 
lus to sharply increase demand. 
The market generally is 1.95c, since 
higher prices are quoted only on less 
desirable business. 
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specifications are slow to develop, but 
mills have a fair tonnage to ship 
against first quarter contracts. Plates 
still lack the activity of bars, but a 


fair demand is coming from barge 
builders and miscellaneous users. Total 
barge business during March took 
more than 7800 tons of plates and 
shapes, and a large volume of work 
still is pending. Interest centers on 
a list of 50 barges for the Inland 


Waterways Corp., bids to close April 
8. This work will require approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons of plates. A num- 
ber of contracts have been placed at 
1.95¢, although this price as yet is not 
thoroughly established. 

New York, April 2. 
in this territory continues brisk and 
eastern mills generally are able to 
maintain their operations at substan- 
tially 70 to 80 per cent. Aside from 
extensions of first quarter prices in 
some instances, old prices are out of 
the way as far as new business is 
concerned. The current levels now are 
1.95¢ to 2.05c, base, Pittsburgh, or 
2.05e to 2.15¢e, base, Coatesville, de- 
pending on which of these producing 
centers takes the lowest freight rate 


Plate demand 
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to point of consumption. American 
Locomotive Co. will fabricate about 
2700 tons of pipe for a line in the 
Borough of Queens, to be built by 
J. F. Murphy. About 3500 tons of 
plates is involved in a second pipe line 
in Queens, expected to come up in the 
next two weeks for bids. 

Chicago, April 2.—A Milwaukee 
maker has been awarded 35,000 tons 
of welded pipe for a Kansas City gas 
line. This pipemaker has been taking 
1200 to 1500 tons of plates daily dur- 
ing first quarter for its welded pipe 
projects now being fabricated. Empire 
Oil & Refining Co. has awarded 4000 
additional tons of plates as a part 
of the first unit of its refinery works 
at East Chicago, Ind. Other storage 
tank work in the past week amounted 
to about 8000 tons for two small 
projects in the South. Plate deliveries 
remain tight. Shipments are extended 
even further than 12 weeks for some 
sizes. All plate mills in the district 
continue operations at capacity. The 
plate market is 2.05c to 2.15¢, Chi- 


cago, with tonnage differentials to 
preferred buyers. : 
Cleveland, April 2.—Miscellaneous 


orders for plates have increased un- 
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filled order books. Many such orders 
were accepted on first quarter con- 
tracts and the time for specifications 
extended to March 31. Buyers are 
well covered for second quarter at 
1.95¢e, base, Pittsburgh, and resistance 
against the $1 increase is wearing 
away. Deliveries are two to four 
weeks deferred. Locomotive shops are 
busier and are ordering more plates. 
Structural and boiler shops are ac- 
tive. The Biggs Boiler Works Co., 
Akron, O., is understood to have been 
awarded 5000 tons for a pipe line for 
Detroit. 

Philadelphia, April 2.—Plate prices 
are firm. The current range on new 
business is 1.95¢c to 2.05c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and 2.05c to 2.15c, base, Coates- 
ville. Indications are that the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. will each book two Dollar Line 
boats shortly, while an additional two 
are later expected to go to the New- 
port News company. It is expected 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. will 
book two Matson Line boats. The 
navy department will open bids May 
25 on two cruisers to be built in pri- 
vate yards. The Export Steamship 
Corp.’s four new boats will be awara- 
ed soon. The foregoing boats will re 
quire about 150,000 tons of steel. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











5000 tons, 60-inch welded steel pipe line for 
Detroit, to Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

4000 tons, additional tonnage for Empire Oil & 
Refinery Co., refinery works at East Chicago, 
Ind., to unstated fabricator. 

1500 tons, plates and shapes, four combination 
tank and cargo barges for American Barge 
line, to Howard Shipyards & Dock Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 




















240 tons, 4 to 16-inch welded, riveted or cast 


iron pipe, Sierra Madre, Calif. Bids April 9 
150 tons, fire box plates for four locomotives for 


Nickel Plate railroad Protections asked 


Tutein Version Is Heard 


New York, April 2.—Examination 
of Frank W. Jones, Eastern Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, and cross examination 
of E. Arthur Tutein, head of E. 
Arthur Tutein Inc., and an accountant 
connected with the Boston firm of 
Elliott Davis & Co., concluded the 
complainant’s presentation in the com- 
plaint of E. Arthur Tutein Inc. against 
the Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp., alleging breach of coke and pig 
iron sales contracts. The defendant 
company’s first witness is Warren S. 
Blauvelt, vice president, Hudson Valley 
Coke & Products Corp. The hearings 
are being conducted at 42 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York, before Louis 
K. Comstock, Judge Sherman L. Whip- 
ple and Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
arbitrators. 

Ludlum Steel Corp. has leased a 
one and two-story building at Fulton 
and Elizabeth streets, Chicago, for a 
term of ten years. 
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Pipe 





Small 
Large Ones in Immediate Pros- 
pect—_All Prices Firm 


Orders Predominate— 








HILE action still is deferred on large lots of pipe, such as 
12,005 tons for New York, 30,000 tons for Albany, etc., 
numerous small orders were placed. French sellers are low 
on 5000 tons for Detroit but domestic producers are low on the 4500- 


tons remainder. 
liveries are lengthening. 


A public utility bought 2800 tons. 


Buttweld de- 
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Chicago, April 2.—Bids on the 9500 
tons of 16, 24 and 36-inch cast iron 
pressure pipe for Detroit range from 
$39.30 to $41.25, delivered. French 
sellers submitted the low bid on 1500 
tons of the 24-inch and 3500 tons of 
the 36-inch. Two domestic sellers 
are low on about 4500 tons of centri- 
fugal pipe in that inquiry. United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is low on 2700 tons of 16 and 36-inch 
cast pipe for Akron, O. Chicago wa- 
terworks department is asking bids on 
985 tons of 12-inch pipe. Flint, Mich, 
took bids yesterday on 800 tons of 
6 and 8-inch pipe, and Whitefish Bay, 
Wis., on 350 tons of 6 to 12-inch. 
A utility company has ordered 2800 
tons of special joint gas pipe. After 
recent activity a slight lull in fresh 
business has developed. The Chicago 
delivered quotation is steady at $45.20 
to $46.20 for carload business. 

Boston, April 2.—Approximately 
1000 tons of pipe was placed in the 
past week. Milford, Mass., awarded 
about 100 tons, Peabody, Mass., award- 
ed 3100 feet, Beverly, Mass., ordered 
200 tons while 500 tons were awarded 
by Haverhill, Mass. Methuen, Mass., 
opened bids on 100 tons of 6-inch pipe 
April 2. Prices hold strong. 

New York, April 2.—Award has not 
yet been made by the local department 
of water supply, gas and electricity 
on its 12,005 tons of cast pipe. It is 
believed that the business will go to 
the low bidders, noted in last week’s 
issue. Aside from this tonnage and 
the 30,000 tons of 48-inch cast pipe 
previously noted as_ pending for 
Albany, N. Y., little in the way of 
municipal tonnages is pending. Prices 
meanwhile, are only fairly steady. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.—Demand for 
tubular products, except boiler tubes 
and mechanical tubing, expands slowly. 
Welded grades are dull but buttweld 
pipe is showing to better advantage 
than lapweld. Seamless tubing orders 
for the oil country are fairly steady 
although no more active than a month 
ago. Prospects for this material have 
been dimmed slightly by developments 
in restriction of oil drilling. The line 
pipe market continues quiet and there 
are no further developments on lines 
now under inquiry. Mill operations 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Buttweld pipe 
order books are growing. This is 
shown by the fact jobber buyers no 
longer are able to obtain car numbers 
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the day or the day after the order 
reaches the mill. Some shipments are 
deferred a week or longer, despite the 
healthy condition of mill stocks. Con- 
tributing to this condition this par- 
ticular week is the fact that ocean 
bottom freight rates advanced 5 cents 
April 1. This caused mills to make 
numerous heavy rail-water shiments 
to the western seaboard. Jobber de- 
mand is growing as spring advances, 
Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 2.—Pro- 
duction of cast iron pipe is steady, 
though not up to capacity. Ship- 
ments have shown improvement re- 
cently and a few new lettings have 
come in. The market is not considered 
as good as might be expected at the 
beginning of spring and some talk is 
heard about overproduction. Centri- 
fugal pipe is having the call and a 
large tonnage is to be delivered dur- 
ing the next 60 days from this center. 
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3100 feet, 6 and 8-inch pipe, for Peabody, Mass., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co 

2217 tons f 0 h class B, Los Angeles 
illocated follows: 1480 tor 30-inch to 
United § ; Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.; 
532 tons, 24-inch to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co.; and 205 tons of 16-inch to C. G. Claus- 
en & Co 

2,173 tons, Tacoma, Wash., improvement project, 


to French interests through Paine & Galucci, 
general contractors 


515 tons, 16-inch class 100, Eugene, Oreg., allo- 
cated as follows: 351 tons to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., and 164 tons to United States 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co 


500 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe, Haverhill, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

825 tons, Wenatchee, Wash., improvement pro- 
ject, to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 6-inch pipe for Newton, Mass., to 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. 

200 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Beverly, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

120 tons, 6-inch pipe and fittings, Astoria, Oreg., 
to MeWane Cast Iron Pipe Co 

113 tons, 4 to 42-inch class 150 Monterey Park, 
Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

100 tons of 4, 12 and 16-inch class C pipe for 
Neenah, Wis., to James B. Clow & Sons. 

100 tons, &-inch pipe, Milford, Mass., to Don- 
aldson Pipe Co. 











CONTRACTS PENDING 














30,000 tons, 48-inch cast pipe for Albany, 
ie $ United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
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Foundry Co., only bidder on entire tonnage. 


R. D. Wood & Co., and Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. bid on specific sections. 

14,000 tons for Detroit: 9500 tons of 16, 24 and 
86-inch cast and 4500 tons of centrifugal pipe. 
French sellers low on 1500 tons of 24-inch and 
3500 tons, of 36-inch cast pipe, at $39.30, de- 
livered; American Cast Iron Pipe Co. low on 
1000 tons of 24-inch at $41; James B. Clow & 
Sons low on 1500 tons of 24-inch at $40.65; 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. low on 2000 tons of 
86-inch at $40.92; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., bid $41.25 on all sand 
east. R. D. Wood Co. low on centrifugal. 

4000 tons, 16 and 86-inch pipe, Akron, O. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 


low on 2700 tons of sand cast. United States 
company and American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
low on 1300 tons centrifugal cast, same in- 
quiry. 

2800 tons, special joint gas pipe for unstated 
Chicago utility company. 

985 tons, 12-inch pipe, Chicago. 

800 tons, 6 and &8-inch pipe, Flint, Mich.; bids 

April 1. 

600 lineal feet of 4-inch and 11,256 lineal feet 
of 6-inch pipe special castings for Oshkosh 
Wis. Bids close April &. 


eastings, including 150 
York water depart- 
April 10. 

pipe for New York 
Contractors’ 


600 tons, miscellaneous 
tons 6 to 24-inch for New 
ment. Direct bids to be taken 

500 tons, 6 to 20-inch cast 
department of water supply. 
bids open April 5. 


$50 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe, Whitefish Bay, 


Wis. ; bids April 1. 
100 tons, 6-inch pipe, Methuen, Mass Bid 
opened April ie 
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Operations Increased to 93 Per Cent 
—Canners Ordering Liberal-y 
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Pittsburgh, April 2.—Increased 
specifications for tin plate have been 
followed by a further advance in 
operations of mills in this district. 
The average now is about 93 per cent, 
compared with 90 yer cent a week 


ago. Operations of some mills are at 
capacity. Favorable reports are heard 
of some of the earlier packs of vege 


tables, and canners are ordering ma- 
terial freely. Tin plate continues $5.35 
per 100-pound base box, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., April 2.—An _ ex- 
traordinarily heavy run of tin plate 
specifications now is in hand by Steel 
corporation subsidiaries and independ- 


ent mills in this district. Output is 
restricted by lack of sheet and tin 
bars. Demand for tin plate con- 


tinues to grow, and signs multiply of 
an exceedingly good season for plate. 


Valley Rate Unchanged 


Youngstown, O., April 2.—Inde- 
pendents have 48 open hearths active 
this week out of 51 units, unchanged 
from last week. Steel corporation 
subsidiaries are at capacity in the 
open-hearth department but slightly 
lower in bessemer, probably averaging 


80 to 85 per cent. Independent steel 
bar mills continue at 75 per cent, 
limited by billet supplies, while Car- 
negie bar mills are at 85. Four ad- 
ditional independent sheet mills are 
rolling this week, making 117 units 


active out 
operations 


of 125. Wrought pipe mill 
are unchanged with 11 en- 
gaged of a total of 20 welded and 
seamless units. Tin plate operations 
of both Steel corporation subsidiaries 
and independents are around 85 per 
cent. Strip mill activities continue at 
capacity. 
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Sheets 





Demand Well Sustained—March 
Busiest Month in History for 
Some Producers 








O SLACKENING in demand for sheets is noted in any of 


the leading consuming districts. 


Demands from the auto- 


motive industry continue at the recent high level, or better. 
Shipments from mills in the Pittsburgh district set a new record 


for first quarter. March 


same producers. 


ras the most active month in history for 
Tonnage is being placed at the new prices. 
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Pittsburgh, April 2.—Specifications 
for sheets show no let down, following 
probably the most active month in 
history for most producers. Heavy 
tonnage placed last month brought to 
a close a quarter that broke previous 
shipping records for leading mills in 
this district. Recent business has ex- 
ceeded production, despite near-capac- 
ity operations, and backlogs hold to 
their previous high levels. Deliveries 
of full finished material still extend 
six weeks, and on commoner grades 
three to five weeks. Specifications 
from automotive interests show no 
slackening and any change is for the 
better. On the basis of current back- 
Ices, materia! placed now will not go 
into consumption until the middle or 
latter part of May. Buying from 
other consuming lines also is well 
maintained. Material for railroad cars, 
stoves and ranges, electrical refrigera- 
tors and other electrical equipment is 
specified in steady volume. Prices 
show a firmer tone and recent days 
have witnessed the placing of an in- 
creased amount of business at new 
levels of 2.95¢c, Pittsburgh, for sheet 
mill black, 3.70c for galvanized and 
2.20c for blue annealed. Tin mill 
black continues at 3.00c and autobody 
at 4.10c, unchanged. Operations are 
being pushed, and the average is close 
to 100 per cent. 

Buffalo, April 2.—Demand for black 
and automobile body sheets continues 
good. Prices are 3.215c, Buffalo, for 
black, and 4.365c for galvanized. Buf- 
falo sheet mills are operating at about 


90 per cent. Forward bookings are 
reported large. 
Youngstown, O., April 2.—No sign 


appears of any letup in demand for 
various grades of sheets in this dis- 
trict, and makers do not expect much 


if any easing down in the _ second 
quarter. One important maker in 
March broke all its records in pro- 


duction, sales and shipments; and ex- 
pects to do equally as well in April. 
A huge volume of specifications for 
shipment at mill’s convenience con- 
tinue to flow in from all 
Blue annealed has leaped into front 
rank demand. Blue annealed is firm. 
at 2.20c, Pittsburgh, galvanized at 
3.70c, autobody at 4.10c and common 
black at 2.95ce. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Sheet orders are 
holding to high levels. Some deliveries 
are deferred until late in June. Semi- 
finished steel shortage is becoming 
more acute. Automotive demands are 


~~) 





consumers.” 
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undiminished. Railroad equipment de- 
mand is mounting. Electrical sheet or- 
ders are numerous, as are those from 


eectrical refrigerator, stove, range, 
furnace and other household equip- 
ment and_ utensil manufacturers. 


Prices are firm. 

Detroit, April 2.—Important makers 
of full finished sheets have their en- 
tire second quarter capacity reserved, 
with specifications in hand against 
half or more of this tonnage. Pres- 
sure occasionally varies according to 
consumers, but on the whole is as in- 
sistent as 30 days ago. Full finished 
sheets are firm at 4.10c, Pittsburgh. 
Blue annealed and black sheet demand 
lacks a little of the vigor of full 
finished sheets, but never has been 
heavier in this district. To large users 
blue annealed generally is quoted at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh, and black at 2.85c. 
Galvanized sheets are 3.60c to 3.70e. 

Chicago, April 2.—Sheet buyers in 
western territory, realizing shortages 
exist in steel supplies, are ordering 
sheets farther ahead. Second quar- 
ter contracting is well along. Ship- 
ments are four to five weeks in black, 


galvanized and blue annealed. One 
producer continues to operate on a 
five-day week basis because of the 


need of ingot steel in other lines. 
Recent extension of old prices in the 
Northwest is said to be disappearing 
and the price is more firmly estab- 
lished throughout the West and North- 
west at the newer quotation. Chicago 
delivered quotations are 3.10c for No. 
24 black, 3.85¢e for No. 24 galvanized, 
and 2.35¢c for No. 10 blue annealed, 
with quotations $1 a ton lower, f.o.b. 
Gary and Indiana Harbor mills. 


St. Louis, April 2—Demand for 
sheets continues to broaden, many 
users now filing requirements. March 


sales were well ahead 
Prices are steady. 

Philadelphia, April 2.—Sheet eon- 
sumption continues heavy, but demand 
is being supplied largely on shipments 
against first quarter contracts. Some 
mills accepted specification right up to 
the end of March. Tonnages on mill 
books will care for most requirements 
during April, and in some instances 
through part of May. Prices of 2.95c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for black, and 3.70c 
for galvanized are considered firm, 
but so far there has been little test. 
Blue annealed continues 2.10¢ to 2.20c, 
although 2.20c is more general, while 
in some instances the automotive in- 
dustry is able to do 2.00c. 


of February. 
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tructural Shapes 


Large 


Subway Work Placed and Pending Involves 
Shape 
Work Active—Prices Firm 


Building 


— 


Tonnage—Other 








UBWAY tonnage in New 


10,000 tons apiece. 


New York, April 2.—Structural de- 
mand continues active, recent awards 
being topped by 8200 tons of subway 
work and 4250 tons for a loft building. 
Numerous other awards involve 500 
tons and more. Fresh inquiry is led 
by two 5000-ton building projects. 


With the turn of the new quarter, 
prices show strength. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult for consumers to 
obtain the 2.145c minimum prevailing 
in recent weeks. Some sellers assert 
they now are quoting the market 
firmly at $1 advance over this figure 
on all new business. Strength is im- 
parted by an exceptionally good month 
in March and by prospects of further 
good buying this month. Both mill 
and fabricating shop deliveries are be- 
ing steadily extended. 


Boston, April 2.—Structural con- 
tracts awarded last week aggregated 
1700 tons, making a better week than 
in a long time. The largest, a new 
home for nurses and a hospital addi- 
tion at Providence, R. I., involved 520 
tons. Prices continue firm. Prospects 
grow brighter. 


Philadelphia, April 2.—On the gen- 
eral run of carload business, the 


shape market reflects higher prices, 
usually 1.95¢ to 2.05c, base, eastern 


mill, or 2.01e to 2.11c, delivered Phil 
adelphia. On large tonnages differ- 
entials under these prices continue to 
be allowed and in some cases consum- 
ers continue able to buy at first quat 
ter prices. Shape mills are booking 
good tonnages and eastern plants are 
operating at 70 to 80 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.—Complaint still 
is heard of slowness of expansion in 
demand for fabricated structural ma 
terial. Both inquiry and awards in this 
district are quiet although specifica 
tions for plain material for mills are 
steady and in fair volume. Fabrica- 
tors are receiving most business in 
the shape of small-lot orders and large 
work is lacking. Some contracts for 
plain material have been signed for 
second quarter at 1.95c. Specifica- 
tions against such contracts, however, 
are slow. 

Cleveland, April 2. — Structural 
awards in this territory involve incon- 


sequential tonnages. Inquiries are 
fairly numerous, creating a _ bright 
outlook. Mill specifications were ac- 


tive during the closing weeks of last 
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York 
nearer realization in that the awarding of a 
general contract for a 35,000-ton job has been 

submitted for the board of estimate’s approval. 

While two projects taking 8200 and 4250 tons, 

respectively, were let, this week’s total falls below 1. 

last week’s when four awards averaged more than 

Prospects are bright. 
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is one step 


tively. 


Large 
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month as buyers worked out of 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, first quarter contracts and 
were permitted to do so until March 
31 in several cases. Second quarter 
contracts are at 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 
Bidding on material fabricated and de- 
livered is exceedingly keen. A case 
in point involving but 48 tons, de- 
veloped the fact that the successful 
bidder cut his own price to a point 
where it was $20 per ton below the 
high bid on the job. 


Chicago, April 2.—Structural mills 
are operating at the heaviest rate in 
months. Steel fabricators are obliged 
to watch mill rolling schedules so that 
their requirements can be placed on 
convenient rollings. It is pointed out 
that building work placed during first 
quarter compares favorably in tonnage 
volume with awards in the first quar- 
ter last year. Over 7000 tons of build- 
ing work was awarded in the Chicago 
district and at western and northwest- 
ern points during the week. Inquiry 
is light. A new bridge across the 
Indiana Harbor canal, East Chicago, 
Ind., has been authorized. Fabricators’ 


stock material seems to be below 
normal. The price range is 2.05c to 
2.15¢e, Chicago, for plain structural 


material, 
tials. 


except for tonnage differen- 


Steel 


con- 


Birmingham, Ala., April 2. 
fabricating shops are piling up 
tracts, ranging from 100 to more than 
2000 tons each. Steady operations 
prevail with prospects bright for the 
future. The Ingalls Iron Works Co. 
and the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
the larger shops of Birmingham, have 
a large unfilled tonnage ahead of 
them. 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this’. week.... 14,717 
POPES TARE WOOK oi ccscceccnsnsces coves 59,635 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 18,019 
Awards this week in 1928........ 27,658 
Average weekly awards, March 49,265 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 39,082 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 38,081 


Total awards to date, 1928........572,910 
Total awards to date, 1929........543,134 


4, 192 


9 


350 tons 


350 tons, 


work is pending in New York, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Chicago territories. 
York and Chicago take 3305 and 2200 tons, respec- 
Chicago reports an influx of specifications 
because higher price levels became effective April 
New plain material levels are firm in most 
sections, although bids on fabricated material still 
evidence a hunger for business. 


High schools let in New 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 








8200 tons, subway section 7, route 109, Brook- 
lyn, to MecClintic-Marshall Co., through Hart 
& Early Inc., general contractor. 

1250 tons, column cores for Shroder & Koppel 
building, Canal and Varick streets, New York, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co 

3305 tons, textile high school, Ninth avenue, he- 
tween Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

2300 tons, bridge, Reading railroad, 
Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

2200 tons, John Marshall high school, Chicago, to 
New City Iron Works 

2150 tons, Jefferson county, Alabama court house, 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., through Southert 
Ferro Construction Co. 


Muncy, 


16 ) tons, two welded pipe shops for A. O 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

1500 tons, loft, 430 Second avenue New York, to 
Paterson Bridge ( 

1350 tor freight terminal, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, West Philadelphia, Pa., MecClintic- 
Marshall Co 

1300 tor municipal and ¢ nty buildin: Den- 
er Burkhardt & Sor Steel & Iron 
W ri Co 

1978 girls’ trad ool, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
o A. E. Nor Inc 

1199 to buildir Oo Motor Worl I 
Mict Ui Ey eerin Co. 

t I r N Yor Steam Corp 
é y I & McCor 

- t bri Louisville & Nashvi rail- 

r id Vi I I rid s & I T ( 
. hotel I Fift ixth ree New 
Yor to Taylor-Fichter Ste Cor tion Co 
7 fr fourth stree ind Seventh 
1 N y Met tic-Mar ill Co 
{ ns, hotel, I fa Calif t Judson-Pa- 
| | or 
f r nd } pita ad or 
P it ae Pr lence Iron & ee! 
c 
( tor S J ph institute Barry vn 
N. Y Bethlehem S Ce 
I I brid I Y Ar can 
Brid ( 
( ( I N La” buildir Bing 
! I N. 3 Lehigh Structur Steel 
Ce 

150 tons, paper mill building, International Falls. 

5 ah, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

{ tor hoard plar it Greeneville, Miss., for 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co to Ingal Iron 
Wor! Ce 

115 tons, ethyl lead building, Kearny’s Point, 
N J to Belmont  TIror Works through 
Dupont Engineering Co 

395 tor building, 309-15 East Thirty-fifth street, 


New Yorl to Levering & Garrigues Co 
390 tons. hotel, Cambridge, Mass., to New Eng- 
land Construction Co 
360 tons, public school No. 133, New York, to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
360 tons, apartment hotel, Beacon street, Boston, 
to Palmer Steel Co. 
building, United Light & 
tock Island, Ill., to Rock Island 
Iron Works. 
building, Publicker Commercial Al- 
cohol Co., Philadelphia, to Shoemaker Bridge 


Power Co., 


Bridge & 


Co. 
350 tons, building for International Harvester 
Co., Dodge City, Kans. to Pittsburgh-Des 














it 


rw 
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Moines Steel Co. 

340 tons, building for Commonwealth Edison 
Co.. 10 East Lake street, Chicago, to Duffin 
Iron Co. 

300 tons, crane runway for A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
300 tons, theater, West Allis, Wis., to unstated 

interest. 

275 tons, state bridges, 
Construction Co. 

250 tons, public school stadium, Woodlawn, 
Birmingham, Ala., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 


Vermont, to Berlin 


Co. 

240 tons, building, Edgecomb Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

230 tons, criminal court building, New Orleans, 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 

225 tons, 13-bay extension to hoop mill, Connors 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., (150 tons) and 
power house, Hardaway Contracting Co., Nor- 
fleet, Fla., (75 tons) to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

200 tons, addition to National City bank building, 
Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, store, Hollywood boulevard, Los An- 
geles, to Consolidated Steel Corp. 

200 tons, bridge, Providence, R. I., to Tower 
Iron Works. 

150 tons, building Publicker Commercial Al- 
cohol Co., Philadelphia, to unidentified fab- 
ricator. 

150 tons, alterations to federal building, Spring- 
field, Ill., to Rochester Bridge Co. 

150 tens, Longfellow high school, Yonkers, 
N. Y., to Kellogg Structural Steel Co., through 
Kennett McKay, general contractor. 

140 tons, Harvard business school administra- 
tion building, Cambridge, Mass., to New Eng- 
Jand Structural Co. 

125 tons, addition Southern Manganese Co. An- 
niston, Ala., to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 

120 tons, bank building, Providence, R. I., to 
Tower Iron Works. 
112 tons, building for 
at Cleveland, to J. E. 
110 tons, theater, Saenger Co., 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co. 
100 tons, plant addition, Tennessee Copper Co 


Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
Moss Iron Works Co. 


Colon, Panama 


Copper Hill, Henn., to Ingalls Iron Work 
Co. 
100 tons, junior high school, Wenatchee, Wash., 


to Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel Co 


100 tens, his hway bridge Vermont, to Palmer 
Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, tate highway bridge, Virginia, 
Dewey Bros 

100 tons, tores, Nashua, } H Eastern 
Bridge & Construction C¢ 

100 tons, powerhouse, stat initarium, Bridge- 
wate M Ka Bridge & Construc- 
tion ¢ 

100 tor tate br Ve Pittsburgh 




















35,000 t ibway ections 1 and 2, route 1 
Manhattan, New York, contract awarding con- 
struction to Corson Construction Co. signed by 
board of transportation and will be submitted 
for the approval of the board of estimate later 
in tl f 

17,000 t , ited States department of com- 
merce building, Washington; Consolidated En- 
gine ng Co., Baltimore, lo bidder. 

5000 ton 38-story hotel, West Thirty-seventh 


street, New Yor} 
5000 tons, Shroeder & Koppel office, 625 Madi- 
son avenue, New York 


5000 tor Columbian Fine Arts building, Jack- 
son park, Chicago, for Rosenwald Industrial 
museur Bids rejected. understood new bids 
will be asked later 

2000 tons, hotel, 305 East Forty-fourth street, 
New Yorl George A. Fuller Co., general 


contractor 
2000 tor hotel, 306 Ea 
New York, George A. 


onctractor 


st Forty-fourth 
Fuller Co., 


street, 


general 


1500 tons, University club, Philadelphia. 

1000 tons, addition to Hunter college, New York, 
previously noted as involving an unstated ton- 
nage. 

1000 tor alterations to armory, Broadway and 
Columbus avenue, New York. 


1000 tons, loft, in West Thirty-seventh street, 
near Seventh avenue, New York. 

1000 tons, mill building, Andrews Steel Co. New- 
port, Ky. 

1000 tons, tire factory in South for General 
Tire Co., Akron, O., to cost $3,000,000. Bids 

__ to be asked soon by William O’Neil, president. 
700 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad. 

500 tons, theater, Fifty-second street and Stiles 
avenue, Philadelphia. 

500 tons, 6-story garage, 152 East Eighty-seventh 
street, New York. 
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500 tons, 2-unit addition, Hoover Suction Sweep- 
er Co., North Canton, O. 

450 tons, warehouse, foot of Fourteenth street, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids April 1. 


400 tons, Broadway exchange building, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland. Bids closed 
April 1. 


400 tons, St. Mary’s school, Philadelphia 

350 tons, Susquehanna river bridge, Columbia, 

Pa. 

300 tons, school, Danville, Pa. 

300 tons, bridge for Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

300 tons, transfer bridge for municipal carferry 
terminal at Milwaukee; general contract to 
J. ©. Theilacker, 5924 Washington boulevard, 
Milwaukee. 

200 tons, building, at Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

113 tons, bank building, Greenfield, Mass. 

100 tons, lodge building, I. O. O. F., Toledo, O. 
Bids taken April 1 by E. E. Englehart, 2208 
Fulton street, Toledo. 


100 tons, assembly and shipping building, Cin-, 


cinnati Milling Machine Co., Oakley, Cincin- 
nati. 

100 tons, 3-story top addition, Widlar Co., Berea 
road, Cleveland. H. E. Shimmin, architect, 


taking invitational bids. 
Unstated tonnage, bridge across Indiana Harbor 
canal, East Chicago, Ind. Has been authorized. 


Unstated tonnage, engine terminal building, New 
York Central railroad, Rensselaer, 


Unstated tonnage, Burnham avenue viaduct, 
Chicago. 
Unstater tonnage, 500-foot South Fourteenth 


street viaduct, Sheboygan, Wis. Plans com- 
pleted by Klug & Smith Co., Milwaukee. 

Unstated tonnage, lake front stadium, city, of 
Cleveland. Architectural and engineering con- 
tracts awarded by Walker & Weeks and the 
Osborn Engineering Co., respectively. 

Unstated tonnage, Cleveland board of educa- 
tion headquarters building, Cleveland. Plans 
being drawn by Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, 
architects. 

Unstated tonnage, (estimated at 5000 to 8000 
tons) Central-Lorain high level bridge, Cleve- 
land. County commissioners have signed con- 
tracts with Franz Warner, engineer, and 
Frank R. Walker, of Walker & Weeks, archi- 
tects, for engineering and architectural work, 
respectively. 








ConcreteBars 


Price Advances Not Fully 
Applicable—Numerous Jobs 
Closed at Old Figures 








| 


NAUGURATION of higher levels April 1 


spurt in closing up of numerous concrete bar jobs. 


was preceded by a 
Eight proj- 


ects in New York, led by three for subways, aggregated 3400 


tons, 
closing 


for second quarter. 


In Chicago and Cleveland strongly competitive levels hinder 
action, as well as actual application of higher prices named 
A large amount of work is pending. 
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New York, April 2.—In announcing 
an advance of $1 a ton recently con- 
crete reinforcing bar sellers generally 
extended protection at the old prices 
to the end of March. As a result book- 


ings the past week have been the 
largest for some time. Eight jobs 
alone involved 3400 tons and in addi- 


tion many small tonnages were placed. 
The price now is base, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.39c, delivered New York 
on shipment at mills’ convenience in 
mill lengths. For mill shipment cut 
to length, $5 a ton is added. 


2.05e, 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Distributors 
have been adding to their stocks of 
concrete reinforcing bars more ac- 


tively during the past few weeks. Al- 
though most of this business does not 
represent actual jobs, the prospects 
for increased business in the near fu- 
ture are regarded as good. New busi- 
ness in this district still is slow to ex- 
pand. Awards are quiet but inqmry 
is slightly heavier. Few  specifica- 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
AWOrGs: TRIS WEEK i ciiicisccscssesecseres 7,073 
Arar: Aah: WOCKis sissies 6,500 
Awards two weeks a@o............. 6,930 
Awards this week in 1928............ 10,403 
Average weekly awards, March.. 6,832 


Average weekly awards, 1928.... 6,189 


Average weekly awards, 1929.... 6,407 
Total awards to date, 1928.......... 96,700 
Total awards to date, 1929.......... 89,703 
THAT LEH LLU ee PUTT 


tions as yet have been received ap- 
plying against higher priced contracts 
of 2.30c for cut lengths and 2.05¢ for 
stock lengths. 

Boston, April 2.—The_ reinforcing 
concrete bar situation is better. Last 
week local interests disposed of about 
1000 tons, practically all in odd lot 
tonnages. Prospects are brighter and 
more optimism is showing. Prices are 
firmer. The 2.05c, Pittsburgh, base, 
on mill shipments holds strong and cut 


lengths are 2.30c. This brings the 
price here to 2.66%c on round ton- 
nages and 3.26%c on less than 100 
tons. 

Buffalo, April 2.—Pending tonnage 


includes a lot of about 400 tons for a 
Rochester coke oven project. A Buffalo 
mill and elevator job involves a simi- 
lar tonnage. Producers look for heavy 
covering this month. Prices are firm. 
Production has reached its high point 
of the year. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Several small 
jobs are up involving 100 to 150 tons 
of reinforcing concrete bars but larger 
work is slow to appear. The local 
price situation is weak, several sellers 
endeavoring to obtain 2.49c, Cleveland, 
encounter levels which figure back to 
2.00e and even 1.95c, Cleveland, hence 
competition on.each job that comes up 
is exceedingly keen. 

Chicago, April 2.—Some __ recent 
sharp competition again has tended to 
prevent the establishment in full of 
the higher quotations on billet rein- 


forcing bars and the quotations are 
in a range of 2.35c to 2.40c. Rail 
steel bars are 2.00c to 2.05c. March 


949 
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awards were not far under last year 
but fresh inquiry is light. Bids were 
received yesterday on two junior high 
schools in Chicago, which will take 
about 1000 tons. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











1250 tons, subway sections 1 and route ll 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 
through Carleton Co. Inc. 

900 tons, plant, Olsen Rug Co., Chicago, to un- 
stated interest. 

800 tons, Goldblatt’s mail order store, Chicago, 
to Barton Steel Co. Reported last week as 
going to unstated fabricator. 

750 tons, subway sections 1 and 2, route 103, 
New York, to Concrete Steel Co., through Cor- 
son Construction Co. 


525 tons, plant, Westinghouse Electric Co., Em- 
eryville, Calif., to Soule Steel Co. 

500 tons, apartment, Reading, Pa., to Hausman 
Co. 

500 tons, warehouse, American Can Co., New 


Orleans, to Concrete Steel Co. 

400 tons, apartment hotel, Evanston, IIl., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

280 tons, subway section 7, route 109, New 
York, to Igoe Bros., through Hart & Early 
Co. Ine. 

250 tons, school, Glassboro, N. J., to Americar 
Steel Engineering Co. 

200 tons, high school, Bronxville, N. Y., to un- 
identified seller through William Berbusse, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

200 tons, state hospital building, Orangeburg, 
N. Y., to Igoe Bros. 

200 tons, high school, Des Plaines, IJl., to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

185 tons, hospital, South Flower street, Los 
Angeles to unstated company. 

168 tons, store, Broadway, Long Beach, Canf 
to unstated company. 

125 tons, bridge over Mill creek, Salem, Oreg., 
to unstated company 

120 tons, culvert work, Southern Illinois, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

120 tons, high school, Ossining, N. Y., to Fait- 
oute Iron & Steel Co. 

100 tons, power house, A. Atwater Kent Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia, to Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, road work in Indiana, to Olney J. 
Dean & Co. 

100 tons, school in Westchester county, N. Y 
to Kalman Steel Co., through Johnson & 
Miller, Yonkers, N. Y. 

100 tons, garage, Rockford, Ill., to Concrete 


Steel Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 








L 


4000 tons, Susquehanna river bridge, Columbia, 
Pa. 

2300 tons, United States department of con 
merce building, Washington ; Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., Zaltimore, low bidder. 

1000 tons, building in Pittsburgh for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; Irwin & Leighton Co., Philadel 
phia, general contractors. 

500 tons, City-County building addition, Seattk 
Bids April 12. 

500 tons, buildings, Dillingham Transport Co., 
Honolulu, T. H.; bids April 13. 

490 tons, school, Arguello boulevard, San Fran- 
cisco. Bids April 3. 

400 tons, coke oven project, Rochester, N. Y. 

400 tons, mill and elevator job, Buffalo. 

300 tons, building at Washington for Sears, Rvue- 
buck & Co., Chicago. General contract to 
Edward T. Edwards. 

300 tons, building at Philadelphia for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

185 tons, hotel, Bellingham, Wash. Bids _ re- 
ceived. 

150 tons, apartment building, 700 East End ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

140 tons, Henry street culvert extension, White- 
horse crossing,. Cuyahoga county (Cleveland). 
Bids in. 

125 tons, apartment building, 1200 Stone street 
Chicago. 

100 tons, Broadway exchange building, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., Cleveland. Bids closed April 1] 

100 tons, addition, Standard Envelope Co., Cleve- 
land. Pids in 











Connecticut is using worn out ele- 
vator cables for highway guards, fast- 
ening them to posts at dangerous 
points. 








4500-Car Award Swells March 


e 
Total—Rail Mills | ive— 
Alls, Cars} testa iis More Activ 











NDER the wire with 4500 cars, the New York Central swelled 

March car ewards to 12,018 and brought the first quarter 

total to approximately 41,158, or within 3600 of the entire 
1928 total. Western steel mills will book 75,000 tons for car or 
ders placed recent!y with western builders. Rail and track fasten- 
ings mills are operating at capacity. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 940 


New York, April 2.—Preliminary re frames for refrigerator cars. 
turns indicate that 12,018 freight cars Heavy specifications for track fas- 
were placed by domestic lines in tenings are being entered, aggregat- 
March. This brings the total for the ing about 15,000 tons. This largely 
first quarter up to 41,158, compared represents quarterly requirements of 
with 44,763 during 1928. Two un- one large road. Track fastenings 
usually large orders were placed last departments are at capacity. Thee 
month, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul price of $43 for tie plates has been 
& Pacific’s 4150 early in the month, shaded in the Southwest. 
and New York Central’s 4500 just From 3500 to 4000 tons of rails 
closed. has been awarded by a western road 

Locomotive buying was unusually as secondary tonnage. No important 
heavy in March, although not up to rail inquiry is out. 
the 175 placed last December, when 
New York Central bought 100. ee = 

Bethlehem Steel Co. the past year | 

a Y , 2Le ™~ ~ 
booked orders from the New York CAR ORDERS PLACED 


board of transportation 9759 tons of 


























rails for subway installation. About {i._..._._._._.._.____ 
4000 tons of this has been placed in eo 

f‘ jen - . . Baldwin Locomotiv Works, six air dump cars, 
1929. Track supplies also are being io Mana Cae Gees. gud Aurion eee 
provided by the Bethlehem company. Foundry Co 

Lehigh Valley railroad now is in the Beston & Albany, 500 70-ton hoppers, to Stand- 


ard Steel Car Co 


n arket for about 10,000 tons of rails ypoicville & Nashville. fo 
for delivery this year. ‘ar & 0 


A merican 


freight 








hil: is / 71 9. Yo euvlvs i 10 misce 
I hiladelphia, April 2. Pennsylvania 1] A meri- 
railroad has placed a large tonnage ot ( 1 clas ie 
track bolts, track spikes, angle bars 500 gor neral- 
. ack accessories for sec i i ar (Uc L000 autom le box 
and other track accessories for second sen dat Sichinies Clactail tie Date Ge 
quarter delivery. Mfg. Corp., 500 box for Pittsburgh & Lake 
) . ¥ “7 9 Railr yads are Erie to Standard Steel Car Co. and 500 hopper 
Pittsburgh, April 2.—Railroads | ar case tex Gada & Etna. bc Gtehdaed Ge 
more active in taking track fastenings Car Ci Action on 70 passenger cars is ex 
to be used in new rail laying. De- pected this month. 
mand for such material is more urgent Br de p weific, 500 gondolas to American Car 
- ° r ‘oundry 
than for replacement requirements 
Mill operations in this district are LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
slightly heavier than a year ago. The | _ » ites tae pre 
a : ° . . } entra \aliroad oF New Jersey, five switch en- 
2.80c, Pittsburgh, price for railroad ae te alle Te esa Matas 
spikes is well maintained on new busi- Manila Railway, Philippir x locomotives, t 
Baldw Locomoti Work 


ness. Car builders in this district 

shared to the extent of 2000 cars in 

the recent awards of the New York a ee 

Central railroad. . ne mus ot. 
Cleveland, April 2.—In addition to CAR ORDERS PENDING 

the other equipment it is purchasing, 

the Nickel Plate railroad is taking 

bids on four Hudson river type loco- mm a five steel flat cars 

motives. Bids are being considered = ayoio-Chilean Cousiniar take Cull. asi 






























from the Lima Locomotive Works and York, 100 steel ore cars for export to Chile. 

— Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, United States 
othe owe ; 9 : +) ; navy department, 50-ton gondola car for Great 

( hicago, April “ : Specifications Lakes navy station 
from the car building shops have’ Chicago & North Western, inquiring for 24, 48 
reached important volume. A_ dip or 72 steel suburban coach 
. ‘ i ial sie Pacific Fruit Express, 600 underframes for re- 

was noted in the week just closed frigerator cars. 
but it is expected specifications will Southern Pacific, 21 gasoline-electric rail mo 
develop more momentum from now tor cars. 
on. Of the 4500 cars awarded by LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


New York Central, 2500 will be built 

in western shops. Of the Northern Akron & Barberton Belt, three switch engines. 
Fo) . e ° Chicago ndianapolis « ouisville { loc ad 

Pacific’s 1300-car inquiry, 500 gon- ——— Indianapolis & Louisville, 10 locome 

dolas were awarded here. These two Nickel Plate, four Hudson river type locomotives. 


orders add 75,000 tons of steel to . ore " Be aa ; ‘ 
: - “i Southern Pacific, eig omotives and 10 extra 
western mill books. Pacific Fruit eee ee ee ee 


Express is inquiring for 600 under- Standard O'l Co. of Indiana, two switch engines. 
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Wire 





Better 
Manufacturers’ 
tive—Buy for Second Quarter 


Demand Experienced— 
Wire Most Ac- 














IRE 


brought 


producers find 


Chicago mills 


demand 
a 


improved and March 
Manufacturers’ 


much 


record tonnage. 


wire remains in the lead but other forms are bringing heavy 


requirements. 


good rate at prices that prevailed in first quarter. 


Contracting for second quarter is proceeding at a 


Welded mesh 


and fencing are furnishing considerable tonnage to mills. 


WIRE. PRICES, 


Chicago, April 2.—Further impor- 
tant contract tonnage has been booked. 
Specifications for manufacturers’ wire 
continue active. One producer reports 
the best shipments and specifications 
since war years. March orders and 
specifications for wire products in 
general were ahead of a year ago, 
which increased the average for first 
quarter to virtually the same volume 
as in first quarter, 1928. 

In general farm buying of woven 
fencing and wire nails is improving. 
Prices for wire products are reported 
steady on the basis of 2.55c, Chicago 
or western mills, for bright plain 
wire, and $2.70 for wire nails to large 
jobbers. 

Worcester, Mass., April 2.—Con- 
tracts and specifications against sec- 
ond quarter business have stepped up 
at firm prices on a basis of 2.75c, 
Worcester base, for plain wire to 
dealers. Specialties and manufac- 
turers’ materials lead, although a 
brisk demand for utilities has been 
noted. Mills are generally operating 
around 60 to 65 per cent, with stocks 
low. 


Buffalo, April 2.—Demand for all 
wire, particularly welded mesh for 
concrete construction, is good. Spec- 
ifications are coming forward freely. 


Base prices are being maintained with 
unusual firmness. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.—Although de- 
mand for wire nails and fencing ma- 
terial is expanding, manufacturers’ 
wire continues the most active item. 
March business showed an expansion 
over February but total demand is no 
more than average for this period. 
Contracting for second quarter is well 
advanced, with first quarter prices of 
2.50c to 2.60e for plain wire and $2.65 
to $2.75 for wire nails continuing and 
firmly held. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Augmenting 
their stocks for spring demands, job 
bers of nails and wire are making in- 
creased demands upon the mills. Or- 
ders on the new price bases are grow- 
ing. Wire in all varieties, except pos- 
sibly barbed, is ordered liberally, large 
quantities going to automotive and re- 
lated lines. Nut, bolt and rivet man- 
ufacturers order heavier gages. in 
larger quantities. Operations average 
about 75 per cent. 


Harry F. Brinkerhoff, president of 
the Brinkerhoff Brass & Bronze Co., 
New York, died recently at his home 
in Brooklyn, at the age of 73 years. 
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Cold Finished Steel 

















Backlogs Comfortable and Specifica- 
tions Continue Heavy 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 940 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Producers of 





cold finished steel bars have comfort- 


able backlogs and business now on 
books will run them well through 
April. Recent specifications from au- 


tomotive interests show no slackening 
from the active demand that has pre- 
vailed since the first of the year. Pro- 
ducers generally are encountering no 
trouble in meeting shipping require- 
ments of most consumers, with the re- 
sult that current business represents 
material required immediately. The 
market is well maintained at 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, and little shading is en- 
countered at this figure, an advance of 
$2 over first quarter. 

Detroit, April 2.—Cold finished bars 
seem intrenched at 2.30c, Chicago, or 
2.575c, delivered Detroit. Specifica- 
tions continue practically equal to 
makers’ capacity, though not length- 
ening mill backlogs. 

Cleveland, April 2.—After a _ dull 
period following the March 15 dead- 
line for specifications against 2.25c, 
Cleveland, first quarter contracts on 
cold finished bars, which was generally 
observed, specifications are commenc- 
ing to arrive on 2.35c, Cleveland, ar- 
rangements for the current quarter. 





Strip 











Specifications Equal to Produc- 
tion and Backlogs Are Not Re- 
duced—New Prices Opposed 








AKERS of strip steel have received such heavy specifica- 
tions during March that the unusual production by mills has 
not sufficed to reduce backlogs and hasten time of delivery. 


June is the best possible date on some sizes. 
Some buyers oppose prices but in general they are 
Contracting for both grades nears completion. 


on any order. 
holding steadily. 


Four weeks earliest 
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Pittsburgh, April 2.—Heavy speci- 
fications for strip steel during the 
latter part of March hold mills’ back- 


logs to the peak of several weeks 
ago despite the fact that production 


capacity for a number 
of weeks. On some sizes of hot 
strip, mills are offering early June 
delivery while for most sizes of both 
hot and cold rolled material shipment 
cannot be effected in less than four 
to five weeks. Some mills are being 
handicapped by lack of sufficient raw 
steel. Despite some opposition to new 
prices the market generally is firm 
at 1.90e and 2.00c for hot strip over 
6-inch to 24-inch, and sizes under 
6-inch. respectively, with cold strip 
at 2.75c to 2.85c. Contracting is 
nearing completion on both of these 
grades. 

Cleveland, April 2.—In several di- 
rections, the week of June 3 is the 
earliest that hot strips of any kind, 
wide or narrow, can be obtained. In 
one or two places, wide material can 
be shipped in late May but narrow 
mills are heavily obligated every- 
where. The 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
levels prevail firmly. Cold strip ton- 
nage consumed here is not as heavy as 
hot. Material ordered, however, is 
wanted immediately and_ deliveries 


has been at 





named usually are four to five weeks 
deferred. 

Detroit, 
requirements 


April 2.—Meeting delivery 
rather than soliciting 
new business is the task of strip 
sellers. One important interest has 
specifications backed up eight weeks. 
Pickled and oiled strip demand in 
particular greatly exceeds the supply. 
Hot strip is generally quoted at 1.90c 
to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, depending on 
width. Cold rolled strip is 2.75¢ to 
2.85¢e, Cleveland, and almost measures 
up to hot rolled in point of deferred 
delivery. 


Orders Mill Replacement 


Warren, O., April 2.—Work has 
started at the Trumbull works of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. in con- 
verting hot sheet mills Nos. 21, 22, 
23, 24 and 25 into tin mills, making 
24 tin mills in all at this plant. At 


the same time two jobbing mills, 
Nos. 838 and 34, will be torn out 
and replaced with two new sheet 
mills, while two other sheet mills 


also will be added. Formal notice of 
these changes has been given the 
crews manning the above mills by 
Superintendent Elliott. 
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| Nonferrous Metals 


New Buying 
Steady—Copper Consumers Well Covered 
on Needs Into Future—-Lead More Stable 


Eases Off but Prices Hold 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


—Coppe Straits Tin 

Electro Lake Casting New York 

delivered delivered refinery Spot 
Mar. 27 ee ee eee 24.00 24.10 23.75 48.871, 48.87% 7.87% 
Mar. 28 24.00 24.10 23.75 48.87% 48.8714 7.80 
Mar. 29 24.00 24.10 23.75 48.8714 48.87% 7.75 
Apr. peers ail 24.00 24.10 23.75 48.75 A8.80 7.75 
Apr. 2 eae 24.00 24.10 23.75 48.621, 48.621, 7.75 


EW YORK, April 2.—Nonfer- 

rous metal markets have 

quieted down. New buying 

was light in the past week 
and prices showed practically no 
change. This situation was natural 
after the big buying of recent weeks 
and the thorough way in which users 
now are covered for spring require- 
ments. 

Brass and copper rolling mills con- 
tinue rushed to capacity, with ship- 
ments requiring from two weeks to 
two months. Production by the mills 
in March probably was much above 
that of any month in history. The 
business is well distributed among all 
shapes and all classes of buyers. 
Prices of mill products have been 
unchanged in the past week. 

Affairs in Mexico continue to be of 
importance to the metal markets, es- 
pecially copper and lead. The move- 
ment of metals out of that country is 
retarded. 

Copper—Business has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, with users un- 
usually well covered ahead and _ holi- 
day letup in Europe of greater dura- 
tion than here. Producers’ prices are 
firm at 24.00c, Connecticut. A small 
amount of second-hand metal was of- 
fered for less. Some of it was taken 
quickly and little was heard about the 
remainder. Stocks of copper are ex- 
tremely low. The March statistics are 
expected to show a cut in stocks with 
output and shipments above average. 

Zinc—Prime western has sold up to 
6.80c, East, St. Louis, and some ask- 
ing prices are 5 points higher. Some 
business also was done in the past few 
days at 6.75c. With the ore market 
going up $1.50 to $44 a ton on Satur- 
day, the metal market became very 
firm but did not show any immediate 
change, as the ore price rise had 
been expected and was. discounted. 
The spread in price between a ton of 
ore and the metal produced from it, 
on the basis of $44 and 6.80c, is $24. 
This is the widest in a long time. 
There is some expectation that the 
price of ore will go to $45 on account 
of the strongest situation in ore which 
has obtained for a long time. In this 
event, prime western slab probably 
will advance somewhat. Users seem 
to be well covered for spring require- 
ments on prime western, and the last 
advance was mostly on July saJés. 
High grade has gone to 8.25c, “de- 
livered. 

Tin—This market has held un 
usually well in the past week in the 
face of moderate buying and break 


in the stock market. The price, how- 
ever, is down to a level where there 
is great resistance to any further drop. 
Domestic deliveries in March were ex- 
traordinarily large at 8175 tons. This 
made 23,700 for the first quarter of 
the year or 4000 tons more than a 
year ago and several thousand tons 
above any other first quarter. Stocks 
here at the end of the month were 
1550 tons, a cut of nearly 1800 tons 
in the month. 

Lead—The lead market has become 
more stable. With prices held firmly 


WAU V 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 


SHEETS 


Yellow brass (high) . : 27.12% 
Copper, hot rolled 33.7% 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 10.50 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) ........... $10.00 

$9.00 


Zine strip (100-pound base) ; 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 106 
gage, 3” to 72”’ wide . ; 7 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 

Yellow brass (high ; 5 





Copper 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 24.871; 
Naval brass a Be 
WIRE 
Copper 5.87 b 


Yellow brass (high) .... awe ; 27 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


New Yorl 14.50 to 14.7 
Chicas 15 to 1 
Cleveland 16.75 to 17.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS _ 





Cleveland ‘ 5 to 12.( 
ZINC 
New Yor! 3.75 to 4.00 
Cleveland a 3.25 to 3.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 

New York 17.50 to 18 

Boston . 17.50 to 18.5 
uf 17.50 to 18.0( 

Cleveland 19.75 to 20.¢ 


RED BRASS BORINGS 
12.50 to 12.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 


. 11.75 to 12.00 


New Yorl 


Cleveland 


LIGHT COPPER 


New York 0 to 00 

Chicage . ; 15.75 to 16.25 

Cleveland : : ; .. 17.75 to 18.00 
LIGHT BRASS 

soston 1.50 to 10.00 

Chicago .... siladiolsnsbiiasaien ; . 11.00 to 11.5 


Cleveland .. , 9.75 to 10.00 
ALUMINUM 

Clippings, Cleveland Seat 

Borings, Cleveland 

Cast, Cleveland ....... 

Cast, Boston 


18.00 to 18.50 
9.50 to 10.00 
12.75 to 13.00 
10.50 to 11.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 wl = 22.00 to 22.25 
INUUUAAEALONUAUUOUUUENNONNAUANHA ENN 
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Lead LeadEast Zine 
Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel] 


98-99 % Spot Ingot 


7.67% 6.77% 23.90 9.70 35.00 
7.65 6.77% 23.90 9.621% 35.00 
7.65 6.7714, 23.90 9.62% 35.00 
7.65 6.80 23.90 9.62% 35.00 
7.65 6.80 23.90 9.75 35.00 


at one level by the largest producers, 
a runaway market has been prevented, 
For several days last week there were 
premiums paid far above prices of 
the leading producers but they have 
about, if not entirely, disappeared. The 
situation, however, continues strong, 
Aluminum—Sales and shipments are 
unusually large but prices are un- 
changed.—Daily Metal Trade. 











Coke By-Products 

















Little Buying, But Contract Move. 
ment Is Good and Prices Hold 


New York, April 2.—Both quota- 
tions and volume of buying continue 
steady in the light oil distillates mar- 
ket. The rubber industry still ab- 
sorbs large quantities of benzol, and 
the lacquer industry, as an outstand- 
ing consumer, heavy quantities of 
toluol. This industry also is taking 
good quantities of commercial xylol 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant in Tank Lots 


Spot 
re Benzo] ; Peano $0.28 
pe cent benz 0.23 
Toluol 0.40 
Solvent naphtha 0.30 
Commercial xylol 0.30 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 
Phenol , 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
] 1 14, to 0.06% 
0.06% to 0.07% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


te of ammonia $2.30 


lene ake 0.05 





Naphthalene balls 


ma | 


and is a moderately good purchaser 
of solvent naphtha 

Leading consumers of naphthalene 
are now fairly well covered on their 
spring requirements; nevertheless, 
there is sufficient volume of scattered 
buying to give trading an active as- 


1V 
pect. Meanwhile, prices are firm. 


Quicksilver Holds Firm 


New York, April 2.—Quicksilver is 
moderately active and firm at $124 
to $125 a flask. Not much is ob- 
tainable at the lower figure. 
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Warehouse 


April Buying Starts Well—Demand Grows 
More Diversified, Both as to Products and 
Use—Price Trend Is Toward Firmness 


— 








PRING demands upon warehouses 
are unusually heavy this year. 

the mill delivery situation being 
tighter than at any time during 

the past several months. Diversified 
lines of manufacture failing to obtain 
material from their mill sources of 
supply within the time desired, depend 
upon the jobbers to bridge the gap. 
Pittsburgh—March sales showed an 
increase over February. Prices on 
sheets and cold-finished material have 
advanced $2 a ton. Cold-rolled rounds 
and hexagons are 3.70c, and flats and 
squares 4.20c. New sheet prices are 
8.95c on black, 4.95¢ on galvanized, 


and 3.45c on blue annealed, all for 
lots of less than 25 sheets. 
New York—Trading in the local 


warehouse market continues active. A 
marked improvement is noted over two 


upward tendency at the mills, no 
changes have been announced. 

Buffalo—No letup is apparent. First 
quarter sales exceeded those of the 
same period of 1928 by 5 to 10 per 
cent. Prices are firm and individual 
orders a little larger. 

Cleveland—From the way April 
starts out, warehouse demand bids fair 
to sustain the March high total. One 
mill warehouse billed out more mate- 
rial in March than in any one month 
since 1917. Leading jobbers of 
sheets do not recognize concessions 
by small sellers of black and galvan- 
ized, who quote as low as 3.50c and 
4.25¢e, respectively, but do not always 
sort the sheets. Blue annealed is 
strong at 3.25c. 

Detroit—Warehouse business exceeds 
the level of a year ago, though not 


Structural material is moving better. 
Chicago—Lengthened mill deliveries 
bring steadily growing orders to steel 
warehouses. March sales were slight- 
ly ahead of March, 1928. Common 
sheet grades are approaching the 
activity in full finished sheets. Bar 
and light mill products are steady. 

Cincinnati—Warehousemen in_ this 
district look forward to increasing 
business as the warmer weather makes 
outside work possible. Prices continue 
at present levels. 

St. Louis—Distributors of iron and 
steel commodities from stock report 
business distinctly good. Purchasing 
in the South and Southwest particular- 
ly is in satisfactory volume. 

Philadelphia—First quarter sales for 
jobbers here are reported variously at 
10 to 20 per cent higher than a com- 
















































weeks ago. While prices are strong. reflecting as much as expected the parable period in 1928. Prices are 
reflecting increased activity and the deferred delivery situation of mills. unchanged and firm. 
. . 7 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cleveland 3.00¢ St. Paul i oiatl 3.75¢ RIE Scvcusencsccancencons 4.00¢ 
Baltimore 3.10¢ Detroit RETENS 3.10¢ Tulsa Picveasninwae 4.20c to 4.34c St. Paul ...........04 3.50¢ 
MNUMUEL  cccescdnainsunoned 3.265¢ Ph. WOOTEN - cesacceveins 4.00¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS I accatecreceenasacenn 4.50c to 4.69¢ 
IL | Suvechbesesxssies 8.30¢ Houston ..... 3.25¢ " 
OO aaa 3.00e Los Angeles ..... 3.30¢ Baltimore Serena 3.25¢ to — Balti HOOPS 
Cincinnati... 3.30c + New Yorkt#it ...... 3.25¢ to 3.80e Boston ....... nee —— — : — 
Cleveland 3 00 Philadelphia’ ...... 2.70¢ Buf 1 ee eo so Whee . 5.50¢ to 6.00c 
Detroit ...... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh ........... 3.00¢ Chicago ‘ 8.80¢ pul alo ... 4.05c 
Ft. Worth 3 75e Basten’ 3.00c Cincinnati 3.90¢ C hicago seesesees 3.75¢ 
one 3.00c San Francisco 3.15¢ Cleveland 8.60¢ Cincinnati a 4 4.05¢ 
Los Angeles 2 30¢ Seattle 8 00c Detroit  .......0 3.95¢ Cleveland seseceeee B-25C tO 3.650 
New York?ttt...... 3.25¢ St. Louis 3.25¢ ‘Ft. Worth 4.70c Detroit, No. 14 and 
Philadelphia* : : 2.80e St. Paul 8.35¢ Los Angeles osec 4.90¢ lighter easscccesevsce 3.80¢ 
Pittsburgh a 2.90c Tales : 3.75¢ to 414¢ New York ............ 3.90¢ to 4.00c New Yorktt ecovesee 4.25¢ 
Patten 3 00c ay a ee eee : Philadelphia*?.... 4.10¢ Philadelphia* 8.40¢ 
GeiaS niece 2 Ibe PLATES Pittsburgh** ........ 3.85¢ Pittsburgh _.......... 4.25¢ 
Gaattle ee hanes 2 00c Portland _ ..........0. 4.90c Seattle a 5.00c 
St ante 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.10¢ San Francisco .... 4.90¢ St. Paul a 4.00c 
a eee ‘ 3.15 pots : 
St. Paul 2.25¢ Boston _....... 8.365¢ Seattle seseseeeseeseceetes 5.00c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Tulsa 8.75c to 4.04¢ Buffalo 3.40¢ St. Louis .... 4.25¢ 
op emma eee 2 c Chicago. ..... 3.10¢ St. Paul ie 3.95¢ Rounds, Flats, 
Ralti IRON BARS 3.1 Cincinnati “— 3.40c SE UMA: cavscexxacuniaassetnses 4.34c Balti ( — "3.850. 
MACEIIIOLD . dvccccictesess 3.10¢ Clevel ly, 3 - & i S altimore (c) .... 3.35¢ -80C 
RNEIED, « cectaveasencsieate 3.265c yea ye let 3.00 NO. 24 GALV a or See 3 4.05¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ — Cleve., 3/16-in..... -— see te ee, Buifalo .... — 
Chicago .........0000 3.00 one i eee 3.10¢ Pine povkrvenvtis ae 4 85e Chicago ....... 4.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Detroit, 3/16-in... 8.30¢ oe ee eS ig aa 4. 65c Cincinnati 4.35¢ 
| oe 3.00¢ Ft Worth ee 4.00¢ vhicago . 4-75 Cleveland ..... 4.15c 
a 3.75¢ Tiotenton eee 3.00¢ Cincinnati = 4 Abe OES | cxcdittereseens 4.36c 
New Yorkt 2.80c to 3.24c Los . A ngeles ips 3.30¢ leveland ww 4,35¢ to 4 tke Los Angeles (a) 6.5 3 ~derend 
Philadelphia* ...... 2.80¢ Naw Voartt 3.30c Detroit ........... . ® eee New York ......... 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
“go Sea 3.15¢ Piteidekia® _ 270c Lt Worth “ 50 —Philadelphia* .... 3.60¢ —4.00e 
MIEE | conetecocevssscseces Oe 1 0G BO 4 Oe Phila 8 /16-in.* 2.90¢ Houston. .. gic 5.30¢ Pittsburgh. ........... 3.70¢ 4.20¢ 
ad ee Ath _ Steet 3.00 Los Angeles 5.30¢ Portland (a) Sf ae 
REINFORCING BARS é, PUTED ecocessee 3. 0 New York 4.75¢ San Fran. (a).. 425<  ........ 
Baltimore  ............ 3.31¢e Portland sereeeensees 3.0 . Philadelphia*+ 4.85¢ Seattle (4) ..... See 
Boston ... 3.265¢ to 3.50c San Francisco.. 3.15¢ Pittsburgh** ........ 4.85¢ to 4.95c St. Paul (a) i 8.85¢ x ee 
Buffalo 2.75¢ Seattle — 3.00c Portland  ........c00+.. 5.50¢ Tul 4.64c 5.14 
ode - > 7 ~ a 8.25¢ A ¥: . ¢ BIE sccosccccecvcccescss . c e < 
Cincinnati ............ 3.15¢ St. Louis... - San Francisco .... ». 8 0¢ x 
, St. Paul 3.35¢ . (a) Rounds only. 
GHeVOIATE oi cecesccceses 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ ou rau pee rye a 5.5 0« 4 
| aS 2.30¢ to 3.00¢ Tulsa . 3.75¢ to 4.14¢ St. Louis .... 5.10 COLD ones" am STRIP 
eC eee 3.50¢ : . a = St. Paul ae 4.90¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
PONCE sex secsevcacsice 3.00¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED cy ee eee 5.10c to 5.35¢ 500 pound lots 5.30¢ 
Los Angeles cl.... 2.65¢ Jaltimore BANDS PRED: secihinesacncstuss 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles Icl... 3.00c ae ? -in. Baltimore .. pwn 8.85¢ Chicago (b) ...... : 6.10¢ 
New York ............ 2.90¢ to 3.30c Buffalo .. etree oe" 4.015c to 5.00e Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
Philadelphia .. 2.75¢ to 3.10¢ Chicago ae Buffalo 3.65 Cleveland CBY anc 5.95¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ to 3.175c Cincinnati Chicago 3.206 Detroit Sear + oe 5.80c¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.00¢ Cleveland Cinsinnati See ore 8 50c New York ae 5.15¢ 
San Francisco Icl 2.25¢ . pipe net 8 On a fko Philadelphia (c).. 5.15c 
Detroit ..... ‘ Cleveland. ............... 3.25¢ to 3.65¢ : : 
Seattle ........... 3.00¢ Ft. Worth atnatt ae. aed (b) Net base, straightening, 
ee ee 3.15¢ Tivetann wa¥3 lighter. 8 30c cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
Tulsa . 8.75¢ to 4.00¢ oak Angeles Ft. Wath... 4.25¢e (c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
Youngstown  ........ 2.30¢ to 2.60¢ New Yorkit wae Houston cee 3.65¢ tity extras. . 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Portland _ .....ccccsee Los Angeles _...... 4.15¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
Baltimore ui 3.10¢ Philadelphia* + , New York?t ......... 3.75¢ New York duty paid 
Boston ......... a 3.265¢ Pittsburgh** . 8.35¢ Philadelphia* .. 8.15¢ Hollow drill steel 13.00¢ 
eS ee 3.40¢ San Francisco .... Pittsburgh _....... 3.25¢ Iron bars, round 6.10¢ 
Chicago 3.10¢ RN GRIE ccsrosciinicesienscct Portland ......... 4.00¢ Iron bars, flats and 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ St. Louis San Francisco 3.75¢ squares 6.50¢ 
*Plus quantity differentials. tiMinus quantity differentials. ttDomestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *+5@ or more bundles. 
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Pacitic Coast | 


Sales Heavier Than Last 
Year—New Projects Are 
Appearing—Prices Steady 











XCEPT for reinforcing bars, bookings of steel products at 
San Francisco were larger for first quarter than for the 


same period last year. 


The margin of gain is.considerable. 


Steady appearance of new projects is keeping the market active. A 


number of bids under consideration are about to be awarded. 


Prices 


are holding well at recently advanced levels. 


San Francisco, March 30.—(By Air 
Mail)—Steel bookings during’ first 
quarter except reinforcing steel bars, 
were considerably heavier than for 
the corresponding quarter in 1928. 
From present indications bookings for 
first half will be in excess of the ton- 
nage placed during first half of 1928. 
Most awards this week were in struc- 
tural shapes and cast iron pipe. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Movement of foundry pig iron and 
coke was confined to unimportant lots 
and no large inquiries came up for 
figures. Foundry pig iron prices are 
unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards this week to- 
taled 1571 tons. Important awards 
this week involved 525 tons for the 
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Coast Pig Iron Prices 


|. Ea eee ... $25.00 to 26.00 
ea O ee a oe ae 25.00 to 26.00 
. ade _ 24.25 
*Indian 24.00 to 25.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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Western Electric Co. plant in Emery- 
ville, Calif., booked by Soule Steel Co. 
Among pending projects are 490 tons 
for a school in San Francisco and 185 
tons for a hotel at Bellingham, Wash. 
Prices on out-of-stock material con- 
tinue 2.20c to 2.30c base on carload 
lots and as high as 2.60c on less 
than carload lots. Merchant bar ma- 
terial is not in heavy demand, most 
sales and inquiries involving small 
tonnages composed of numerous sizes. 
On this class of material 2.35c¢ c.i-f. 
appears to be firm. 

Matson Navigation Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has not, as yet, made a deci- 
sion on the bids opened last week for 
two ships involving 13,200 tons of 
plates, but it is thought it will reject 
all bids as being too high. Awards 
this week were all confined to lots of 
less than 100 tons. During the first 
quarter of this year 55,832 tons were 
placed. as compared with 9442 tons 
for the same period last year. No 
award has yet been made on 1691 
tons for a syphon at Ellensburg, 
Wash., bids on which were opened 
March 5. Sierra Madre, Calif., will 
open bids April 9 for 240 tons of 4 to 
16-inch riveted or welded pipe and 
will consider alternate bids on cast 
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iron pipe. Prices continue untested 
at 2.35¢ c.if. 

Demand for structural shapes con- 
tinues well sustained and awards for 
the past week aggregated 2432 tons 
and brought the total for the first 
quarter of the year to 54,342 tons, 
compared with 50,487 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1928. Awards 
included 600 tons for a hotel at Fair- 
fax, Calif., booked by the Judson-Pa- 
cific Co. and 200 tons for a store on 
Hollywood boulevard, Los Angeles, 
placed with the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. Bids will be opened next week 
on 445 tons for a warehouse for the 
Oakland port commission. Plain 
shapes remain firm at 2.35c ‘c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards during the 
week totaled 3779 tons and brought 
the aggregate for the first quarter of 
the year to 31,828 tons as compared 
with 21,811 tons for the same periot 
last year. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. secured 
1480 tons for Los Angeles, 164 tons 
for Eugene, Oreg., and 113 tons for 
Monterey Park, Calif. C. G. Claussen 
& Co. took 205 tons for Los Angeles 
and Eugene, Oreg., awarded 351 tons 
to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
New inquiries include 405 tons for 
San Bernardino, 819 tons for Sierra 
Madre, Calif., and 176 tons for the 
county of San Bernardino. The South- 
ern Pacific Co. has made no award as 
yet on its inquiry for 2242 tons of 12- 
inch cast iron pipe and it is stated 
that lapweld tubing may be purchased 
in place of cast iron pipe. 


Fair Trade at Seattle 


Seattle, March 27.—Conditions in 
the iron and steel markets of the 
Pacific Northwest have developed a 
fair turnover with much_ business 
scheduled for early action. Prices are 
holding firm and there is little com- 
plaint of underselling. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The pig iron market is holding firm 
with higher prices, recently announced, 
now in effect, except for buyers who 
hold contracts for first half. No. 1 
Columbia is selling at $27 while Burn 
India iron is up to $25.75 and $26. 
Some of the latter has been purchased 
for third quarter delivery. Foundry- 
men are paying more attention to low 
grades of pig iron which some of 
them are buying .instead of cast iron 
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scrap. Activity in the foundry in- 
dustry in the Northwest is being well 
maintained with sawmill, cannery, log- 
ging and marine work somewhat 
greater than normal. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices are unchanged, merchant 
bars, shapes and plates at 2.35¢ and 
reinforcing at 2.20c. No large ton- 
nages of plates have been up for fig- 
ures since the advance in this item 
from 2.25c went into effect and the 
new level has not been really tested. 
Manufacturers’ agents believe it can 
be maintained. The two local steel 
mills report unchanged operations, 
Several large reinforcing jobs are 
about to be let. but nothing over 100 
tons was booked this week. The 
state has awarded the general con- 
tract for an overhead railroad cross- 
ing in Benton county, involving about 
100 tons of reinforcing steel. 

There is not much inquiry for steel 
plates in large tonnages in this dis- 
trict only two small jobs being up for 
figures. One involves about 110 tons 
in an outlet pipe in connection with 
Tacoma’s Lake Cushman project and 
the other less than that amount in a 
pipe job at Port Townsend. Stee! 
manufacturers were disappointed that 
a reclamation bureau project crossing 
the Yakima river is to be accomplished 
by means of a tunnel involving an un- 
named tonnage of reinforcing steel. 
The alternate plan called for a siphon 
requiring 1700 tons of plates. Whole- 
salers are selling a fair tonnage of 
light gage plates for general con- 
struction and repair work. 

While several fair sized projects in- 
volving shapes are up for award in 
the near future the only job booked 
this week was taken by Wallace 
Bridge & Structural Steel Co. This 
amounts to 100 tons in a junior high 
school at Wenatchee. The same plant 
is fabricating 160 tons for the addi- 
tion to the Rainier club, Seattle, the 
general contract for which has just 
been let to Teufel & Carlson. 


Pipe Sales Are Good 


Cast iron pipe agencies report an 
active deman| with considerable im- 
portant tonnage up for action in the 
near future. Awards this week totaled 
more than 2500 tons, of which the 
largest contract, 2173 tons for a 
Tacoma improvement job, went to 
French manufacturers through Paine 
& Galucci, general contractors. United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
took 325 tons for Wenatchee, Wash., 
in strong competition with foreign in- 
terests. Contract for 120 tons for 
Astoria, Oreg., went to McWane. 


Old Materials 


3ecause some local foundries have 
turned to cheap pig iron in lieu of 
cast iron scrap, the latter market 1s 
slightly lower, average prices declin- 
ing from the high level of $14.50, 
net ton, to $14, net. This material 
continues searce although demand for 
it is not heavy. Cheaper grades are 
being bought at $12, net ton, and up. 
Steel scrap is unchanged at $10 and 
$11, gross, at local mills, receipts be- 
ing quite heavy at this season. 
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Payrolls Advance Faster 
Than Employment 


Washington, April 2.—Iron and 
steel employment and payrolls  in- 


creased in February, compared with 
January, according to the bureau of 
labor statistics. Reports from 206 
jron and steel plants gave their Jan- 
uary employment as 273,186, increas- 
ing in February to 274,772 or 0.6 per 
cent. The payrolls in these plants 
increased from $8,575,202 in Janu- 
ary to $9,991,985 in February, a gain 
of 4.9 per cent. 

Reports from 164 structural 
work plants gave their January em- 
ployment as 25,434, decreasing in Feb- 
ruary to 25,418, or 0.1 per cent. Their 
payrolls increased from $731,639 to 
$753,698, or 3 per cent. 

One hundred forty-four. machine 
tool plants reported their January 
employment as 36,912, increasing in 
February to 38,210, or 3.5 per cent. 
Their payrolls increased from $1,206,- 
889 te $1,290,328, or 6.9 per cent. 

Reports from 37 cast iron pipe 
plants gave their January employ- 
ment as 10,925, decreasing in Febru- 
ary to 10,286, or 5.8 per cent. Their 
payrolls increased from $236,149 in 
January to $247,694 in February, or 
4.9 per cent. 


iron- 


H. W. Thompson Is Dead 


H. W. Thompson, 52, Cleveland, the 
past 18 months assistant to president 
in charge of sales for the Lovell Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., died March 31 in New 
York. From 1907 to 1925 Mr. Thomp- 
son was affiliated with Bardons & 
Oliver, Cleveland, and for two years 
thereafter, he was with the Trundle 
Engineering Co. He was a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Second Quarter Contracting Practic- 
ally Completed 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 940 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Second 
ter contracting for bolts, nuts and 
rivets practically is completed. New 
contracts were written at unchanged 
prices of 60 to 70 off for bolts and 
nuts and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets, an advance of $4 a ton. March 


quar- 


specifications were active, showing a 
fair gain over February. Jobbers 
have been more liberal in commit- 


ments recently. Operations are steady. 
Chicago, April 2.—Gains are being 
shown in specifications for bolts and 
huts. Rivet orders are slow because 
of inactivity in many lines of. build- 
Ing, Bolt and nut prices continue 
steady at 60 to 70 per cent off list, 


and large structural rivets are 3.20c, 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia, April 2.—The 3.10c, 
base, Pittsburgh price now is general- 
ly in effect on rivets. So far little ac- 
tual buying has been done at this 
price, because consumers and jobbers 
are well supplied as a result of their 
heavy first quarter specifications. 





Iron Ore 





Rates Reaf- 
Pending 


Market Active—Vessel 
firmed—Ford Tonnage 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 940 
Cleveland, April 2.—All indications 
point to a brisk movement of iron 


ore this year, and firm prices. With 





Color Adds Touch of 
Distinctiveness 


T SEVENTH avenue at Thir- 

ty-seventh street, New York, 
is arising a steel frame for a new 
skyscraper and it is being painted 
a bright yellow. The job is being 
executed by the Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works, New York, and here- 
after this coating of yellow will 
designate its work throughout the 
city. 

Structural steel usually arrives 
on the location painted a dull red 
for preserving its surface and as 
the steel is erected the red is 
painted over with a coat of black. 
The Hay company, however, has 
decided: to break with tradition 
and will paint all of its erected 
steel a vivid yellow. The new 
color application makes its first 
appearance in connection with the 
steel erection on the Louis Adler 
building in New York, which is 
being erected on the site formerly 
occupied by the Pictorial Review 
building. 

The yellow steel frames will 
project several hundred feet into 
the sky and will be visible for miles 
around, even from vantage points 











in New Jersey and neighboring 
suburbs. 
vessel rates for the season re-estab- 


lished on last year’s basis, the ore 
producers reap the full benefit of the 
increase of 25 cents a ton in the. price 
of ore, in a year when shipments are 
forecast at 60,000,000 tons. Vessel 
interests this year will profit from the 
increase in tonnage. Some producers 
say 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons of ore 
has been purchased in the open mar- 


recently came into the market for ad- 
ditional tonnages, and are reported to 
have paid the full open market prices. 
The Ford Motor Co. has not yet 
closed on its inquiry for 354,000 tons. 
Mine operations will be increased 
this year by leading producers. Ship- 
ments will begin as early as weather 
conditions will permit. It is reported 
from Marquette that a new steel and 
concrete ore dock to cost $2,000,000 
will be built there this year for the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic rail- 
road, to replace a wooden structure 
in use since 1905. A record year in 
the shipment of ore from the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan district is predicted by 
E. A. Lalk, general agent for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad. Docks are reported depleted 
and movement of ore from mines to 
docks will begin before April 15. 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 941) 


tons, the rest being southern grades. 
The largest single transaction was 
2500 tons of malleable, taken by a 
nearby Illinois interest. An Iowa 
specialty maker engaged 500 tons 
of foundry, and 700 tons were pur- 
chased by a jobbing foundry in that 
state. Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 2.—Sales 
of pig iron iron are reported at the 
new low prices for delivery in Ohio 


river territory. The price, $15.50, 
base, Birmingham, however, has not 


developed the demand that was antici- 
pated. Consumers are not buying be- 
yond a few weeks. 


Toronto, Ont., April 2.—Canadian 
pig iron markets are showing 
strength, in prices and demand. The 
recent advance in Buffalo pig iron 
has led Canadian producers to con- 
sider an increase of 50 cents to $1. 
The demand on _ spot account is 
steadily increasing, but forward buy- 
ing has slowed down. About 85 per 
cent of those who place future de- 
livery contracts are covered. 

Chicago, April 2.—Northern pig 
iron is firm at $20, base, Chicago, as 
shown by sales of 3000 to 5000 tons 
just closed. A fair volume of late 
second quarter tonnage is_ being 
booked. Some views are that the 
Chicago price may remain in ef- 
fect, due to the recent reduction in 
southern iron, although one southern 
furnace is said to be withholding 
quotations for new business in this 
district. Daily shipments of northern 
iron set a record in March. First 
quarter shipments also were heavier 
than any previous first quarter. No 
appreciable gains are noted in fur- 
nace stocks. 

Youngstown, 0O., April 2.—Sales 
of No. 2 foundry and malleable pig 
iron continue in small tonnages. Quo- 
tations are firm. No. 2 foundry holds 
at $18, furnace, as does standard basic, 
while malleable and bessemer are 
steady at $18.50, furnace. 

Philadelphia, April 2.—Foundry pig 


ket at the new prices. Most con- . 
sumers have long-term contracts iron sales are small, but the volume 
against which they specify. The open is fair. Prices are firm at $21, base, 
market prices are the basis on which furnace, for eastern Pennsylvania 
the terms for 1929 are figured. A foundry iron. Basic shipments are 
number of steel companies, however, large. 
nye wheEr if ¢ = = 
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ig Iron Output a Peak 


month 
March. 


last 
for 


IG iron production 


broke all records 


With a daily rate of 119,575 
gross tons it exceeded the previous 
high March, that of 1925, and its 


daily rate of 115,207 tons by 3.7 per 
cent. It gained 4.03 per cent over the 
114,942 ton average of February and 
15.8 per cent over the rate of 103,- 
199 tons in March, 1928. 

The March total also was a month- 


! ¢ 


Rate of Operation 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1929+ 1928; 1927* 
_l eee eee © 88.0 76.1 79.8 
Serre 84.5 73.6 74.7 
eR A: eh Oe} 81.5 67.8 71.2 
| i ee eee eras 80.2 61.8 
fo SES eer ee ae 81.1 63.0 
SS eee oe 79.3 64.5 
Le ee 75.2 65.9 
| SE eee 74.4 67.6 


*Based on ie pig iron capacity of 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION ‘ 
1929 1928 1927 1926 51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 
Jan $.433.028 2,855,515 3,101,346 3,319,789 . 1926. +Based on capacity of 49,605,- 
Feb. 3912376 2898668 2.940.604 2.923.850 720 tons as of Dec. 31, 1927. Ca- 
Mar. 3,706,822 3,199,175 3,482,107 3,458,171 pacities computed by American Iron 
Total 3 and Steel institute. 
mo 10,358,226 8,953,358 9,524,057 9,701,810 
April ssvsseseeeee 93,181,975 3,424,877 3,438,805 
May sevssecaceeeee 98,292,790 8,891,067 3,477,820 
ee a ae 3,082,340 3,089,726 3,232,478 ai o change curred in the 
July | 31072,711 2.954.625 3.224.663 In March no change occurres 
eS ee 3.136.995 2,950,674 3,200,723 lineup of merchant stacks. However, 
063,593 2,782,50 63,265 2 ee: 
— yoy paryr gener nine steelworks stacks were blown in 
Nov 8,304,656 2,661,863 3,237,992 
7 2 698,208 75 
- o a — — ie ones AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
| ees 37, 831, 741 36, 239, 112 39,100,941 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
yi ta 7 —————— ee «Jan, LIT B8458 100,048.. 107,080. 105,781 
‘ . Feb. 114,942 99,954 105,021 104,423 114,788 
ly record. The 3,706,822 tons com- yar 119/575 103,199 112,326 111,554 115,207 
ared with 3,218,376 tons in Febru- Apr. oe 106,066 114,146 114,627 107,041 
P ' aif May 106,219 109,388 112,187 94,642 
ary and 3,199,175 tons last March. June ............ 102.745 102,991 107.749 89,301 
YY ‘ 2FQ 99 UE) dncecvecenes 99,120 95,311 104,021 85,976 
The first quarter total of 10,358,226 vd series SE188 108949 87,828 
tons is also a new high, comparing Sept. 102,120 92,750 105,442 90,862 
* ‘ 4 . 7 108,824 90,710 107,555 97,351 
with 8,953,358 tons in the first quar- Nov 110,155 88.728 107,983 100,775 
ter of 1928 and 10,157,696 tons in Dee. wr. 108,702 87,039 99,651 104,808 
previous high first quarter of 1925. Ave. 115.091 103,365 99,422 107,126 99,645 
MARCH PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast : 
last day of month Total tonnage made Totals 
March Feb. Merchant Nonmerchant March February 
NR i . 46 46 154,070 680,612 834,682 756,268 
Penn sylvania : ; 74 71 134,773 1,100,221 1,234,994 1,049,714 
Alabama .. , = 18 18 128,361 114,571 242,932 221,466 
New York . aie 16 15 108,232 137,171 245,403 207,300 
Illinois .... . 20 20 135,249 262,337 397,586 339,147 
Colorado 3 3 
Indiana . : 1¢ 16 
Maryland 6 5 3,291 34,746 538,037 $45,486 
Virginia 1 i” 
Wisconsin ( ( 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 1 
Tennessee l 9,462 73,940 103,402 
Utah P 
West Virginia 
Michigan { j 
Minnesota 9 9 
Missouri 0 ( 23.608 g ) 71,807 75.009 
New Jersey 0 0 
Texas 0 0 
Spiegel and ferro—-all stat« 109 96.07 O79 34.419 
Total a 213 208 28,948 2,977,874 3,706,822 3,218,376 
956 IRON TRADE REVIEW—April 4, 


for March 


and four were blown out, making a 
net gain of five stacks in blast as of 
March 31. On that date 213 stacks 
were active, the largest number since 
April, 1927. 

March 
728,948 


874 


classified ag 
merchant and 
non-merchant 


production is 
tons of 2,977,- 


tons of iron, and 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 





Spiegel 
Non- and ferro- 

1928 Merchant merchant manganese 
Jar 649,654 2,205,861 32,510 
Feb 579,298 2,319,370 27,376 
Mar. 597,106 2,602,069 34,687 
Tota 

mos 1,826,058 7,127,300 94,473 
Apr 586,045 2,595,930 33,599 
May 596,664 2,696,126 38,466 
June 589,127 2,493,213 38,628 
July 584,611 2,488,100 42,230 
Aug 563,510 2,573,485 33,585 
Sept 580,344 2,483,249 31,170 
On 643,043 2,730,496 33,519 
Nov 632,869 2,671,787 38,811 
Dec. 686,431 2,683,353 $4,541 
Total 7,288,702 30,543,039 419,022 

1929 
Jan 44,445 2,688,580 37,210 
Feb 665,648 2,552,748 34,419 
Mar 8 948 2,977,874 37,979 
Total 

mos 2,139,044 8,219,202 109,608 


37,979 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 
At the rate pig iron was_ being 


produced in March, the year’s produc- 


tion would total 43,650,000 tons, com- 
pared with the actual yearly record 
of 40,025,850 tons in 19238. 

Changes in the. steelworks blast 


furnace lineup in March were as fol- 
Bethlehem Steel Co. blew in 
stacks; Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. in two and blew 
out two; Carnegie Steel Co. blew in 
two; National Tube Co. dropped one; 
Illinois Steel Co. in one and blew 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


lows: 
three 
blew 


blew 
out one; 
Co. blew in 
The relation of production to capac- 
March was 88 cent, con- 
with 84.5 cent in Febru- 
76.1 March 1928. 


one. 
ity in per 
trasted per 
ary and per cent in 
Steel Co. has re- 

headquarters, in 
from 1917 
Penob- 


3ethlehem 

moved its Detroit 
charge of J. S. Hegeman, 
to the thirty-second floor of the 


building. 


The 


scot 


1929 
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1928 Pig Iron Up 4.35 Per Cent 


Total Tonnage Gains but Does Not Reach 1926 Record, According to Figures 
of American Iron and Steel Institute 


RODUCTION of pig iron and 
Precrroatios in the United States 

in 1928 totaled 38,155,714 gross 
tons, according to official figures just 
announced by the American Iron and 
Steel institute. This total was 1,590,- 
069 tons, or 4.385 per cent greater 
than the 36,565,645 tons made in 
1927, and was the highest yearly 
production but three. The record 
tonnage was 30,361,146 tons in 1923, 
with 39,434,797 tons in 1916 second. 
Third place was taken by 1926 with 
39,372,729 tons. 

Of this total 37,401,648 tons was 
pig iron and 754,066 was ferroalloys. 
In 1927 the corresponding figures 
were 35,858,232 tons and 707,413 tons, 


respectively. Pig iron gained 4.30 
per cent and ferroalloys 6.59 per 
cent. Detail of tonnages by grades 


and changes by percentage are given 
in the accompanying table. 

Of the total production of pig iron 
made 12,052,405 tons, 
cent, a gain of 5.11 per 
over 1927; Ohio, 9,017,025, a 
of 7.25 per cent; Indiana and 
4,583,065, a gain of 9.13 
Illinois, 3,942,412, a gain 
cent; Alabama, 2,517,485, 
a decline of 8.73 per cent. Declines 
were made in  Massachusetts-New 
York, Colorado-Utah, Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota and Tennessee areas. 

Of the total production of pig iron 
303,969 tons were 


Pennsylvania 
or 32.22 
cent 
gain 
Michigan, 

per cent; 

of 9.86 per 


per 


ferroalloys 8, 
and 


and 
made for 
for the 
sents a of 
merchant and 79° per 
chant. The corresponding figures for 
1927 were 25.9 cent merchant 
and 74.1 cent nonmerchant. 

On the basis of fuel used 
688 tons of the pig iron were made 
with coke and 142,960 tons by char- 
coal. None was made by anthracite, 
the last use of this fuel having been 
in 1923. The 754,066 tons of ferro- 
alloys were not classified as to fuel 


tons 
repre- 
per cent 
nonmer- 


29,851,745 
This 
21 
cent 


sale 
makers’ use. 


proportion 


per 
per 


») 
37,258,- 


used but represents all ferroalloys 
made in blast furnaces or electric 
furnaces. Coke pig iron represented 
99.6 per cent of the total. The cor- 
responding ratio in 1927 was 99.6 
per cent. 


Charcoal pig iron, with 142,960 tons 
in 1928 showed a decrease of 21,609 
tons from the 164,569 tons produced 
in 1927. The institute compilation 
shows there 318 blast furnaces 
in the 31 and of this 


were 


country Dec. 
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number 193 were in blast. Coke fur- 
naces numbered 309, of which 189 
were active. 

Comparative use of direct iron over 
that cast in pigs is shown by the fact 
that 26,284,316 tons was delivered in 
a molten condition, the remaining 11,- 
871,398 tons being cast. Machine cast 
accounts for 10,073,090 tons and sand 
cast for 1,312,422 tons. Direct castings 
totaled 28,118 tons and chill cast iron 


457,768 tons. Apparently basic iron 
accounts for most of the tonnage de- 
livered molten, as 18,229,436 tons of 
that grade was delivered hot and 
3,894,974 in cast form. 

Four districts have produced most 
of the mercury of the world for many 
years, namely, Almaden in Spain, 
Idria and Monte Amiata in Italy and 
California in United States. 




















PRODUCTION OF COLD, HOT, AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL PIG 
IRON. 
Kinds of pig iron 1924 1935 1926. | 1927 1928 
Cold blast. . 1,014 400 re rier 
Hot and warm blast 212,7 710}195, 150] 163,480) 164,569] 142,960 
Total Gross tons}212,710]196, 164] 163,880) 164,569] 142,960 



























































PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES AND FERRO-ALLOYS BY 
KINDS, 19. 27-1928, SHOWING INC REASE OR DECREASE. 
Grades of pig iron and 1928 Per 1927 Per Increase Per 
kinds of ferro-alloys cent cent cent 
Pig iron: : 
Basic 22,124,410) 59.15)19,357,064) 53.98] 2,767,346] 14.30 
Bessemer and low- phos. 9,013,847] 24.10] 9,105,915} 25.40 *92,068}* 1.01 
Foundry : . 4,209,790} 11.26] 5,504,419] 15.35] *1,294,629] *23.52 
Malleable. 1,922,970] 5.14) 1,699,583] 4.74 223,387] 13.14 
Forge 88,362 .24 144,532 .40 *56, 170} *38.86 
All other pig iron 42,269 11 46,719 13 *4,450] *9.53 
¥ otal pig iron 37,401,648] 100.00/35,858,232/100.00} 1,543,416] 4.30 
Ferro-alloys: 
ztero-sianapnene 419,213] 55.59] 394,346] 55.74] 24,867] 6.31 
Spiegeleisen 
Ferro-silicon 303,595] 40.26] 278,277) 39.34 25,318} 9.10 
All other ferro-: alloy s 31,258} 4.15 34,790 4.92 *3,532]*10.15 
Tot: ul ferro-: alloys 754,066] 100.00 707 Al 3 100.00 46,653 6.59 
Gr: and tot: ul 38. 15 95,714 36,565,645]... .. 1,590,069| 4.35 




















* Decrease 





PIG IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS 





MADE 
MAKERS IN 1928. 


FOR SALE,.OR FOR USF OF 























Pig iron and ferro-alloys For sale. For maker's | —_— Total. 
use Gross tons 
Pig iron: 
Basic... . 1,747,702} 20,376,708} 22,124,410 
Bessemer and low- aeons 409,866 8,603,981 9,013,847 
Foundry. : 3,808,988 400,802 4,209,790 . 
Malle able. . Sadie 1,700,173 222,792 1,922,970 
Forge or mill... 51,029 37,333 88,362 
Whiteand mottled, direc tcastings, ete. 5,913 36,356 42,269 
Total pig iron. ... .Gross tons. 7,723,676] 29,677,972} 37,401,648 
Ferro-alloys: 
Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen . 245,440 173,773 419,213 
Ferro-silicon. .... 303,595 0 303,595 
All other fe rro-alloys 31,258 0 31,258 
Total ferro-alloys..... Gross tons. 580,293 173,773 754,066 
Total pig iron and ferro-alloys G. T. 8,303,969} 29,851,745} 38,155,714 
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Exports Lose as Imports Gain 


Decline in February Shipments Due Mainly to Short Month, Combined With 


29,201-Ton Loss in Scrap—Average Daily Movement Increases As Does 
That of Receipts—Canada Is Principal Export Market 


AILY average movement of iron 
and steel exports from the 
United States in February im- 
proved distinctly over January, but 
because of the short month and a 
striking drop in trade of scrap, the 
month’s total shipments declined 14,- 
585 tons. Exports in February were 
259,711 tons, compared with 274,296 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 


—1929— —1928— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 54,793 274,296 58,635 205,766 
Feb. 58,146 259,711 48,756 185,907 
2 mos. 112,939 534,007 107,626 391,587 





March 74,128 221,935 
April 71,579 215,184 
May 72,106 267,890 
June 65,819 262,052 
July 47,830 253,336 
Aug. 69.914 287,297 
Sept. 57,782 228,056 
Oct. 63,880 256,870 
Nov. 67,103 256,886 
Dec. 55,199 221,810 

MEINE consistence MekSGecosocestie 782,694 2,862,997 





tons in January and 185,907 tons in 
February, 1928, according to statistics 
of the iron and steel division of the 
department of commerce, Washington. 

A slight increase was noted in im- 
ports, which totaled 58,146 tons in 
February, compared with 54,793 tons 
in January and 48,756 tons in Febru- 
ary, 1928. Daily movement of receipts 
also gained over January. 

Gains in exports were registered in 
24 classes of products, while only 18 
showed losses. The largest increases 
were made in black steel sheets, plain 
structural shapes, casing and oil line 
pipe and welded pipe. Against these 
gains was the decline of 29,201 tons 
in scrap. Steel bars and car wheels 
and axles also lost more heavily than 
the other classes. 

In imports, 15 classes of products 
reflected gains while 10 showed losses. 
The only gains in excess of 1000 tons 
were in “other” pipe and in scrap, 
while ferromanganese registered the 
only loss exceeding 1000 tons. 

The principal product exported in 
February was tin plate, totaling 26,- 
687 tons, going mostly to Japan, 
China, Argentina and Canada. Scrap 
exports were large, even in face of 
the loss, with Canada and Italy the 
leading markets. The Philippine is- 
lands in addition to Canada were 
receivers of large quantities of gal- 
vanized sheets. Black steel sheets ex- 





ports totaled 18,649 tons and Canada 
and France received the greater part 
of this tonnage. Plates totaling 16,- 
298 tons and rails totaling 16,149 
tons were important exports. 

Leading as the principal market for 


ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 





From: Feb. Jan. 
Belgium .. Suaeibiomanbvenis ecaeneaee 33 151 
Te Re 50 3 
IN 5 cas wephbrovianinigns 4,349 3,091 
Norway nisaanichdet aiesciumeabianatentnsiniaseates 50 51 
ee 177 50 
RITRU BEBO c.cccrsensssverseccesrenses 4,540 5,250 
gS ee noe 95 164 
EE ar Rae oe I I 6,974 7,315 
Mexico , 31 33 

MRED | ctctnccheertsarvioiciivaionves: Eee Lee 


ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


From: Feb. Jan. 

Spain .. Vin oo eke on TE or ee 6,960 11,388 
Canada ..... erie EAS saisbbecesteannoun 24 122 
NIE sci oirsuaiccevstaisannitbanweauenunonenbsenrvanesoress 64,000 39,000 
Chile ........ iat au the nae ese ouied spans 152,791 83,451 
Algeria and Tunis ee en ne 5,580 25,100 
LEER Re COR eee eee 7,080 6,648 
ea ested 4,499 5,160 
NUNN 9. shccccentciunntatncted seit adil 545 
Ge eee ; tecsees 1,494 
Se See ees sen! one 7,400 


.. 240,934 180,308 


ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


From: Feb. Jan. 
Soviet Russia in Europe 9,122 ‘ 
Brazil . 7,406 13,763 
Egypt ...... : 58 Sabo 
British India ... , ; 4,124 1,560 
Germany = : 9 
Greece aera : . ius 12 
Totals : ' . 20,710 15,344 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 


(Concentrates) 
Gross Tons 





From: Feb. Jan. 
France . ; 71 oe 
Norway 719 2,204 
United Kingdom 428 855 
Canada . 1,967 2,312 
RS ict iclipnk cro eentonsen sisiappasti rs 140 131 

Totals a 3,325 5,502 


ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Ingots, 
Steel Cast Steel blooms, 
From: bars iron pipe scrap ete. 
Belgium 1,017 119 19 834 
France _........ 649 3,351 68 922 
Germany 238 103 ss 18 
Sweden : 717 44 57 
United King- 

DRED Sackncagsens 74 75 18 5 
Canada . = 30 7,907 5 
Czechoslovakia 24 ile 
Norway ... 2 ; 6 
Barbados ; : - 140 
Cuba oe ° . 179 
Dominican 

Republic inition bani 125 
tl i 18 

Totals i 2,751 3,648 8,524 1,841 
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iron and steel exports from the United 
States was Canada, as usual. Japan 
continued in second place, while Argen- 
tina was third. Venezuela and Italy 
were other important markets. 
Principal classes of imports in Feb- 
ruary were pig iron, totaling 16,299 
IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 
January 


Feb Jan. through Feb. 
1929 1929 1929 1928 
Pig iron 16,299 16,108 32,407 17,514 
Ferromanganese 
and alloys (1 3,325 5,502 8,827 6,209 
Ferrosilicon (2) 794 446 1,240 698 
Ferrochrome (3 15 28 43 138 
Scrap 8,524 7,207 15,731 6,693 
Steel ingots, 
blooms, billets, 
etc 1,841 1,717 3,558 2,354 
Steel bars 2,751 3,134 5,885 16,692 
Iron bars 335 239 574 433 
Wire rods 595 1,183 1,778 3,264 
Hoops, bands, 
and scrolls 1,536 1,182 2,718 4,604 
Boiler and other 
plate 982 73 1,055 72 
Sheets, skelp and 
sawplate 923 827 1,750 5,782 
Tin plate 17 58 45 
Structural 
shapes 9,017 9,470 18,487 24,686 
Rails and splice 
bars 743 71 814 3,331 
Cast iron pipe 3,648 2,760 6,408 6,996 
Other pipe and 
tubes 4,807 2,659 7,466 4,442 
Barbed wire 349 285 634 586 
Round iron and 
steel wire 540 602 1,142 585 
Steel telegrapl 
and telephone 
wire 36 
Flat wire 
strip steel 167 149 31¢ 348 
Wire pe a 
stra! 153 133 286 268 
Other w 38 41 79 94 
Nails, tacks i 
staples 58 708 1,266 937 
Bolts its 
ets, j Vas 
ers 2 18 41 56 
Castings 
fore * 16¢ 210 376 763 
Total 58,146 54,793 112,939 107,626 
l M unese el 
2 S ¢ 
3 Ct r 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


Gross Tons 
January through 


Feb. February 
1929 1929 1923 

Austria ° 4 61 
PRelgium . ees 7,502 16,841 
Czechoslovakia ..... ? 25 670 
France ; : 8,866 14,659 
Germany . sa ; ieee 7,555 13,733 

0 Ae : - 158 311 
Netherlands 4,520 7,831 
Norway 1,233 3,526 
Soviet Russia .. ' 1 l 
Sweden ; 2,165 4,457 
United Kingdom .. sd 7,787 15,258 
Canada 10,827 21,738 
NI son suites hae Uasiceay daccend 84 117 
Jarbados bier 140 140 

Cuba a 179 179 
Dominican Republic 125 125 
British India .. Receee 6,974 14,289 

. a ee en 1 1 
Switzerland _............ nee paren 1 
China seb daniuaneSenvadcecors iecies 1 
Other Countries ....... 

Totals <..cs. 58,146 112,939 107,626 
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tons; structural shapes, 9017 tons; — . ° ee - ——_—_—_—_—- 





















































scrap, 8524 tons, and “other” pipe, DESTINATION OF FEBRUARY IRON, AND STEEL EXPORTS 
4807 tons. For the second consecu- Gross Tons 
tive month, Canada was the principal __, Plates Tin, Steel 
f ee P A Galvanized not terne sheets Barbed Steel Steel 
source for iron and steel imports into Rails sheets fabricated plate black wire bars scrap 
the United States, sending in Febru- Srueekine diicuiiiecees stale oiialiatelait aca eee 334 = i 2,756 596 i.” oe a 
ag MEMNNENENE  ccsacaiarsacianastecctreacvedasae ” * arsautie 33 omens cosseese smog 
ary 10,827 tons. France was next, NIE pcsereiticatcscedcvsccdosccrmcniy. elke.” (eae Lae eee 126 
‘ 26 ,  —— 2,076 . aoa Ch... ame AOE “SOR soe 
with shipments of 8866 tons to the  pBritish india. voce cen a” en SUN! | feild |): Seen, seat ei 
United States, followed by the United BIER, SEINE, (aiccvscicccsccecysscteten acess, | aes |. one Sit eC 
" . eror . EeTTOUeee By. DIPICS ccccscscscscevcsess | epaaee A eee ee | me 
Kingdom with 7787 tons. Belgium and Canada ....... pales ainsi . 1,809 3,489 14,216 — 2,470 7,542 
Germany were also important ship- — America .......... Gadsanve — = Les “oe cose 
ping sources. China saakephcencadcoaaeakouetia” am ae 3.777 ‘873 
° Cc ig é $ 7 
Of the scrap total imported by the Cube 0 2c] lk ae eae ae 
United States, Canada sent 7907 tons. — Me) MORIN cist ivuvacinesncuase wiki Se 0 uae” Oe von eanseste 
ee a es aren ida died aeeten ol tema ms 
The greatest tonnage of steel bars Burope oeccccccscssscsssssssessessseesseeeen : BS - ctcsiew! SE eee” MERE eee 
shipped originated in Belgium. Cast Other Europe . ee We ake: BUR. See See ane.  eee 
jron pipe shipments from France were io MME acini sidiavdéccsivestendenddsene. sdbeeaeal ae MUN ane en Tan ° See — gee CS ete 0S 
, eS De deci on Lc catidsan td guiescanniedevccbeus; . sessthhdig © ARE A 809 6,126 
3351 tons out of the total of 3648 Japan ..... oes 1,436 ee 7,435 4,024 
Java and Madura pie iwaleavitctebaven aaa STG revhwste «eee ae ia eaten” = pee 
tons. WER ERTIE  ccnsrecccccace secosesesscn «RUE ecsgins © \abienteen aes 850 
a 963 934 78 582 152 
Jorway cbiadeamsaskiepnurnscs, | | lane CR ucasee | ~ Seetae, ue ee bee <r 
PN ickésischhvathccesncsalt pitesss aS? Oe - - sada 165 SG § #—_ FR * wee ee ~ scan 
EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL Philippine Islands .................. 376 ke pee Ss a ~ ee Ge” - cuca 
. F POM actin cerns eciscsacs cadvaisosecxdeaies ; sivesaate my \eeousbe kesnsene: 3°) homens 1,800 
Gross Tons } ESO NNUIRS ccs ss esassicssomcesstssess:, Yatesesssing fy Sesame SBR acaba 1 A -eceens. ~-pevaged 
: anuary RIMIOOE RMUOOEN  foceecevescnccscsiss sisaecsey accu Re). ee 26 
Feb Jan. through Feb. wt % Reker 12 
1929 i929 1929 1928 a cect edhe cise a oiteitnad'.’ a, => Sebeaate _ vind et clei ‘eatdede’*'  crindeb 
Pig iron, not in- rs |: aero Mar te ees Lo ae ee 
cluding ferro-  1aAC 7 eeC sae 26 ; in. Pee  seeen’ onfan 
alloys 4,118 3.769 7.887 7,897 16,149 17,669 16,298 26,687 18,649 5,127 17,390 21,552 
Ferromanganese co a ‘ ‘ : 
and spiegeleisen 42 168 210 2,070 cae 
Scrap ? = 21,552 50,753 72,305 59,418 DESTINATION ._OF EXPORTS United Kingdom pa ne 4,237 9,772 9,226 
tngots, »looms, _ 1,901 16x aah rn s Other Europe ................. 3,803 18,037 8,284 
Skelp, iron and , wetter Ce Ne oe a 64,109 184,732 127,504 
steel 4,249 2,819 7,068 11,398 Feb. through Feb. British Mal ; 
Pty 337 311 1648 570 1929 1929 1928 ritis a eras 2,730 1,070 
Steel bars 17,390 22,406 39.796 18 561 N. and Cent. America, ea Kast Indi senses * eee _— 
Alloy steel b: 3.102 1,785 4,887 538 West Indies . wee 124,051 244,187 171,772 ute wast Indies ... 8, , 
Wire Janae ars Eee pete peed er Venda aud Wieaiiemanh. India and Ceylon ... 6,178 6,128 
Plates 18,965 17,385 36,350 21204 VAR ciccescccssorescsscrsciorecese 99,429 189,888 187,771 Japan and Chosen 73. 59,808 72,540 
Galvanized ; | See ce 5,857 12,745 10,436 KWAMtUng -..ecseerrerreesoneere 5,062 1,526 
sheets 17,669 16,423 34,092 22,395 Guatemala ........scssess0e 483 1,011 8,917 Philippine Islands ...... 15,469 14,616 
Black steel Honduras ..........cccceee0e- 1,908 2,800 643 = vata parent = er 
sheets 18,649 13,465 32,114 30,843 A ene . 2,994 6,233 3,029 New Lealanc 0 
Misck iron SS 334 2,023 512 Other Asia and Far 
sheets 1175 1,003 2,178 2,105 British W. Indies .......... 2,242 7,498 1,019 Eastern markets ....... 2,433 3,813 431 
Hoops, bands Other W. Indies ............ 2,569 6,189 8,457 ‘ 
and strip steel 6,740 6,891 13,631 — 7,105 Other Cent. America.... 8,215 16,806 11,988 AfTICA ....---..ceessereeeeseeeeeerenes 1,755 3,687 2,615 
Tin plate, terne British S. Africa 
plate, et« 26,687 26,387 53,074 37,797 South America . 47,015 92,275 64,439 CU IE) eiscincennczonss 612 746 1,541 
S : r uct uf a | Argentina oeeccccccsecese: . 18,366 25,626 15,458 Egypt senesenesece sees ‘ 688 2,434 734 
shapes, %. lain a ee eee 25 a anata : 8,027 13,454 10,790 Mozambique . 128 150 170 
P ospspades , ob 1,2 38,792 23,218 Chile... Rh <a 3,768 9,446 12,260 Other Africa 327 357 170 
ph tad ack CONGERD IA sisasscs cacacscoces 5,690 9,877 10,742 
: ’ =e ‘~ — | | SRA Se 4,751 8,587 4,174 atte 
ated 14,690 0,742 25,432 0,81€ ry ; , ; 
Metal ae 560 I 574 ete I eit Uruguay on..e..nsecssecesens 2,252 3,490 958 . : : 
foot rails 16,149 17,883 34,032 38,143 Venezuela cwnvinnnnne 8,814 21,498 9,276 Negroes who want jobs in two of 
? uae a : t S. / 2ricé 347 797 7 ‘ ° 
Rail faste ninge, =e ne : : Milwaukee’s largest foundries must 
switches, frogs, . an nm . —— "7 . 
etc. 2,785 2,627 = 5,412 12,882  BUrope weessesseeeees wo 22,781 59,126 25,257 have the approval of the Milwaukee 
Boiler tubes 1,818 1,524 3,342 2,758 Belgium ... ; : 166 226 8,083 K 
Casing and oil France .... ‘ 4,388 5,632 482 Urban league, a negro welfare organ- 
line pipe 18,991 16,330 35,321 14,965 Greece ...... 58 123 72) jgati j 
ret... engl - ae ization, which means that they must 
vanized welded ; Netherlands 325 416 632 be good workmen and steady on the 
pipe 12,096 10,344 22,440 18,704 Roumania . es : 230 477 602 . ad Fae 
Malle: able iron Sov. Rus. in Europe 927 997 1,193 job, it is announced. 
screwe< pipe 
fittings . 1,093 1,135 2,228 1,206 
Cast iron screw 
ed pipe fittings 780 722 = 1,502 865 
Cast iron pres 
sure pipe and = _ > wm he. . 
Beings 97k 513187 2,528 Exports of Metalworking Machinery 
ast iron soil 
pipe and fittings _ 666 1,022 1,688 1,874 (In number except where otherwise specified) 
Plain wire 5,498 3,845 9,343 6,972 
Barbed wire and January 
woven wire fenc- February through February 
ring 5.642 6,529 12.171 9.954 1629 1928 1929 1928 
V oth and 
ne 201 152 353 299 Engine lathes ee ‘ 72 68 144 135 
its sone 774 620 1.344 1.037 TURP EOE  TRRTIOB aesnesiicscinsantiaasigncecassactedncosstastosbénls ia . 88 30 84 56 
Insulate i ost Other lathes ...... sdaakek ecumsinttisehiise 70 53 133 109 
and cable 66 163 229 Q7 Vertical boring. mills ‘and “chucking machines biaccacuupscacas | =O 7 91 14 
Other wire and Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines ... ae 66 170 140 
manufactures of 1.099 12¢ 2,025 1,361 Knee and column type milling machines ............. 33 24 74 54 
Wire na Is. 1.589 1,498 3.087 2.512 Other milling machines : 65 51 130 132 
N: ails other than Gear-cutting machines seidisaaiaaia 44 24 77 55 
wire 671 836 1,507 1,284 Vertical drilling machines cone aeeiteres Gnave ae 19 75 60 
Tacks i 44 58 102 137 Radial drilling machines .. Pa Ree : 8 13 18 31 
Horseshoes 26 21 47 74 Other drilling machines ................... Le : ; 82 56 369 99 
Bolts, nuts, riv- ‘ Planers and shapers oa 49 36 100 76 
ets, except track 1,279 1,411 2,690 1,811 Surface grinding machines ... a ? 7 om 7 iad 
Car wheels and a , te : External cylindrical grinding mac chines REE SE 77 94 220 169 
— l 579 2 818 4,597 2,348 Internal grinding machine  ............ccccscesscccsscssescssscseessseese 40 35 85 79 
— castings 1,2 70 1,181 2,451 2,271 Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universal grind- 
ea! Ce i eos jet et 1603 Ing MACHINES .....cscrsseereseeeeree sessansvocecenssvoccesnssosecsessensese O4D 41 8134 90 
gings 6 “te 4,002 50/ WPemeeR EG, SO COR sik acai ees aceite ccm tnsecantscecenbasiosenuned 2015 1498 3832 3075 
Oe 259.7114@74.296 $34,007 391.587 CTR: OT WIRING ong dina siescncdcccccecastdcucddosastccersvcncacarcc eee 1578 3779 1895 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 











Robert W. Gillispie, New President, Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 






the business success of Robert W. Gillispie, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., who, as noted 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW of Feb. 14, was elected 
president of a subsidiary company, the Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Co., Galion, O. He has rounded out an indus- 
trial career dating back a quarter century and in so 
doing has run the entire gamut of manufacture, sale 
and use of iron and steel. 

He saw the molten pig iron flow and the pigs formed 
as he served his apprenticeship in the blast furnace de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. at Steelton, Pa. 
Later he saw the pig iron made into steel and utilized 
in numerous ways while working in practically all of 
that company’s manufacturing departments. He _ then 
gained considerable experience in the sale of those com- 
modities at its New York: sales office where, in 1912, 
he was promoted to be district sales manager. 

That his selling efforts were highly successful is shown 
by the fact that they were recognized in his being made 
general manager of sales of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Steel companies, Philadelphia, three years later or 
in 1915. When these companies were acquired by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1916, Mr. Gillispie was removed 
to Bethlehem, Pa., and placed in charge of commercial 
sales. He continued with Bethlehem as an executive of 
the general sales department until July 1, 1926. That 
date marks the transfer of his sphere of activity to Co- 
lumbus, O., when he became vice president, director and 
general manager of the Jeffrey company. 

There he saw the steel with which he had become so 
familiar, utilized in the building of large units of coal 


IS business career in tron and 

steel dating back a quarter cen- 
tury is established on a triparte found- 
ation—manufacture, sale and use. 


| ap nage ied gained at Steelton, 
Pa., New York, Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem, Pa., stood him in good 
stead at Columbus, O., and now at 
Galion, O., will likewise prove of aid. 


HOROUGHNESS and _ fixity of 

purpose are two of his outstand- 
ing characteristics and they furnish 
the basis for his success and that of 
his company. 


mining machinery, electric locomotives, chains, conveying 
and crushing equipment. This experience was broad- 
ened when the Jeffrey company acquired the Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, O., which makes cast iron and 
galvanized corrugated culverts and produces a compre- 
hensive line of road building machinery. It maintains 
branches at Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., Roanoke, Va. Columbia S. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Kansas City, Mo., and Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Gillispie was born near Oyster Bay on Long Island, 
N. Y. He attended grammar school in New York and was 
graduated from the boys’ high school in Brooklyn in 
1900. In 1904 he was graduated from Wesleyan univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. While at college he was active in 
athletics and was made captain of the football team. He 
was a member of the Psi Upsilon and Mystical Seven 
fraternities and likewise was elected to the honorary 
scholastic fraternity Phi Beta Kappa. His early interest 
in athletics has not diminshed and his continued active 
participation in sports of all kinds has furnished him 
with a splendid physical development which has enabled 
him to carry to successful conclusions, enterprises in 
which he is interested. 

He is a director of other subsidiary companies of the 
Jeffrey company, including the Ohio Malleable Iron Co., 
Columbus, O.; British Jeffrey-Diamond Ltd., and British 
Spiro Turbine Ltd., Wakefield, England; and he is presi- 
dent and director of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. He likewise serves on the board of directors of 
Inland Investors Inc., Cleveland. 

Thoroughness is one of his chief faculties. Business 
decisions are made from sound judgment based on all 
obtainable facts. He is not easily @eflected from the 
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straight approach to his 


desired harbor. 


objectives. 
a course, he knows how best he can pursue it to the 
These attributes go far toward explain- 
ing the pyramiding of his success in life—he has built 
his career carefully and on a solid foundation. 

One of his intimate associates says: 


Having charted 


“Mr. Gillispie’s 


success can be attributed to many personal characteristics 
but perhaps the outstanding ones may be listed as follows: 
His forceful and friendly personal magnetism and enthu- 
siasm inspires loyalty and admiration among his associates 
and willingness to trust his judgment. 
of his success may be attributed to this ability. 


Undoubtedly much 











Men of the Industry 





H. WITHERSPOON and A. R. 
B Ellis have been elected presi- 


dent and vice president in 
charge of operations, respectively, 
of the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 


tory, Pittsburgh, inspecting engineer 
and chemist. 

Mr. Witherspoon formerly was dis- 
trict manager of the Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc. in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Mr. Ellis has been affiliated with 


B. H. WITHERSPOON 


the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
since 1910, and has been general 
manager and director since 1921. He 
is a graduate engineer of Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* * * 

Henry C. DuBois, vice president, 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, has 
returned from a trip to Cuba. 

~*~ * * 

John R. Winter resigned recently 
as general superintendent of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., War- 
ren, O. 

* * * 

Robert P. Lamont, United States 
secretary of commerce, former presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries 
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and the General Steel Castings Corp., 
has resigned as a director of the II- 
linois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, as 
well as from other directorates and 
official posts in industrial concerns 
to a number exceeding 30. 

* * * 


Robert K. Plummer, 419 Commerce 
building, Milwaukee, has been made 
district sales representative for 
Gears & Forgings Inc., Cleveland. 

ae * * 


H. P. Kreulen, formerly secretary, 
treasurer and general manager, 
Spring City Foundry Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., has been elected vice president 
and treasurer. Arthur L. Grede has 
been elected secretary. 

> * * 

Frank H. Filley, president of the 
American Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, selling 
agent in the United States for cot- 
ton ties manufactured by subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corp., is 
in Europe. 


* « *” 
Robert T. Wilson of Fownes & Orr 
Inc., investment company, Pitts- 


burgh, has been elected a director 
of the Witherow Steel Corp., Pitts. 
burgh. The number of directors was 
increased from six to seven to per- 
mit his election. 


* * a 
A. Morris Thompson has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of 


engineering of the Dardelet Thread- 
lock Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, 
with laboratories at Harrison, N. J. 
W. W. Colpitts of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, 52 Wall street, New York, has 
been elected a director of the Darde- 
let corporation. 
* * * 

Conrad G. High, for the past 10 
years associated with the Penn Plan- 
ing Mill Co., has been appointed to 
the Reading, Pa., district sales staff 
of the Reading Iron Co. 

A. C. Knight, formerly with the 
Oversole Rubber Corp., New York, has 
been added to the company’s New 
York office selling organization. 

bd a * 

Kieth Wood, branch manager at 

Berlin for the General Motors Ex- 


port Co., has been transferred to 
Ruesselsheim, Germany, to become 
liaison officer of the General Motors 
Export Co. at its newly acquired 
Opel plant. He is succeeded in Ber- 
lin by A. G. Welland, formerly of 
the General Motors export branch at 
London. 
* * * 

George H. Houston, associated with 
the Fisher Brothers of Detroit in their 
many industrial enterprises, was 





A. R. ELLIS 


elected president of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotivre Works, Philadelphia, March 
28. He succeeds Samuel M. Vauclain, 
the outstanding figure in the company 
for many years, who was elected 
chairman of the board. 

Thomas S. Gates, member of the 
firm of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
and of Morgan & Co., New York, 
who was chairman of the board, will 
continue as chairman of the execu- 


tive committee. 
* * o 


Charles Seelbach, president of the 
Forest City-Walworth Run Foundries 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected treas- 
urer of the Ohio Foundries Associa- 
tion Inc., to succeed E. Sands, who 
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resigned as treasurer and director. 
W. W. Sherman, Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Fostoria, O., has been elected a 
director of the Ohio Foundries Asso- 
ciation Inc. 
* ~ a 

R. R. Fauntleroy, president, Moline 
Malleable Iron Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
has been chosen president of the 
Malleable Iron Research institute, to 
succeed the late Frederick L. Sivyer. 
Mr. Fauntleroy served a number of 
years ago as president of the Ameri- 
can Malleable Castings association, 
which was succeeded by the Malleable 
Iron Research institute. 
~~ * * 


David D. Lupton, former senior vice 
president of David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, was unanimously elected 
president by the board of directors 
March 11. He succeeds Edward Lup- 
ton, who died Feb. 21. 

* ” * 

J. C. Lincoln, formerly president of 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has been made a chairman of the 
board of directors. J. F. Lincoln, 
formerly vice president, has been made 
president. J. C. Lincoln devotes a 
large portion of his time to electri- 
cal research and experimental work. 

* * 7 

Russell H. Sankey was appointed 
sales manager in charge of body sales 
work for the Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland. Prior to his joining the 
staff of the Baker-Raulang Co., Mr. 
Sankey was for six years sales man- 


ager of the Philips Custom Body 
Co. of Warren, O. 
* * * 


Paul E. McKinney has resigned as 
chemist and metallurgist at the gov- 
ernment’s naval gun factory at Wash- 
ington, and has been appointed metal- 
lurgical engineer by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. He had 
charge of the naval gun plant’s found- 
ry for several years. 

* = * 

D. A. Griffith, formerly associated 
with B. Nicoll & Co., 249 Madison av- 
enue, New York, has been appointed 
vice president of Herbert Kennedy & 
Co., 475 Fifth avenue, that city, in 
charge of sales. Herbert Kennedy & 
Co. are American representatives of 
Societe Anonyme Des Hauts Four- 
neaux, the Pont-a-Mousson cast pipe 
interests, of France. 

* a” * 

Lawrence W. Cross, since April 1, 
1926, a sales representative at De- 
troit for the Empire Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, and later for the Empire Steel 
Corp., Mansfield, O., its successor, re- 
signed April 1 to become affiliated 
with the Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit. Prior to his connection with 








the Empire company Mr. Cross was 
steel buyer for the Fisher Body Corp., 
Detroit. 

H. L. Dickerson, formerly with the 
utilities division of Henry L. Doherty 
Co., New York, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the United 
Gas Engineering Co., Houston, Tex. 
The latter company is the construc- 
tion subsidiary of the United Gas Co., 
owner and operator of extensive gas 
properties in the southwest. 

*x* * * 

Robert C. Good has been appointed 
metallurgical engineer of the Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corp., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, to suc- 
ceed R. S. Poister. His headquarters 


ROBERT C. GOOD 


will be room 816, Oliver building, 

Pittsburgh. 

J. A. Clauss, who, as_ noted in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW of March 28, 
has been made chief engineer of 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, has discharged similar duties 


for three years with the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., latterly the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. Prior to 
becoming affiliated with the Trumbull 
company, he was with the Republic 
company at Youngstown, O., the Wil- 
liam Tod Co., Corrigan-McKinney Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co. (Ohio works), and 
Lackawanna Steel Co. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, being chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
Youngstown chapter. 

W. F. Rese, who April 1 
electrical engineer for the Great Lakes 
corporation, was for 14 years electrical 
engineer for the Republic and Trum- 


became 
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bull companies. Prior to going with 
Trumbull he was employed in a simi- 
lar capacity by the Weirton Steel Co, 

S. C. Cozad, new field engineer 
for the Great Lakes interests was 
similarly engaged for 13 years for 
the Republic and Trumbull com- 
panies. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State university and prior to becoming 
affiliated with the Trumbull company 
was field engineer at the Lowellville, 
O., plant of the Youngstown Iron & 
Steel Co. He also was connected 
with the civil engineering departments 
of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Midland, Pa., and the Allegheny Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 

R. M. Hughes, formerly of the 
engineering department of the Trum- 
bull company, now the Warren, 0O., 
works of the Republic company, be- 
came chief draftsman for the Great 
Lakes corporation April 1. Prior to 
his Trumbull connection he was in 
the drafting departments of the Re- 
public company, Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., William B. Pollock Co., and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


* * * 


Russell B. Koontz, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Adamson 
Machine Co., Akron, O., was elected 
president, to succeed the late Alex- 
ander Adamson, whose death was 
noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW March 7. 

W. E. Slabaugh, senior member of 
the law firm of Slabaugh, Seiberling, 
Huber & Guinther, Akron, was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the board of 


directors caused by Mr. Adamson’s 
death. 
C. F. Adamson, son of the late 


executive, was named vice president 
and Carl L. Fenn was named to suc. 
ceed Mr. Koontz as_ secretary-treas- 
urer. L. S. Dudley, trust officer of 
the First Trust & Savings bank, 
Akron, becomes assistant secretary 
and treasurer. The company was es- 
tablished in 1893. 


* * 


B. F. Shepherd, for 18 years identi- 
fied with the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil- 
lipsburgh, N. J., was recently ap- 
pointed metallurgist. He was born 
in that city in 1893 and entered the 
company’s employ after his _ high 
school graduation, becoming identified 
with the heat treating department and 
aiding greatly in building up the labo- 
ratory. About eight years ago the 
two departments were combined. Mr. 
Shepherd has served two years as 
secretary and a similar term as presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. 

E. E. Martin, for 34 years with the 
engineering department of Bagley & 
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Sewell Co., Watertown, N. Y., was re- 
cently appointed chief engineer with 
general supervision over the entire 
engineering department. 

* * * 


Fred W. Linaker, vice president of 
the Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Du 
Bois, Pa., was recently placed in 
charge of offices, established at 120 
Liberty street, New York. He will 
be assisted by C. H. Baker. 


* * * 


M. B. Buschman has resigned as 
vice president of the Tidewater Struc- 
tural Materials Corp., 271 Madison 
avenue, New York, effective May 1. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
company in 1927. 


* * * 
I. E. Walton, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Heppenstall 


Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, was 
promoted on April 1 to be purchasing 
agent. He has been in the company’s 
employ the past 12 years. 

* + * 


B. W. Winship, who has been su- 
perintendent of the coke ovens of the 
Steelton, Pa., plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., has been appointed to simi- 
lar duties at the company’s Lacka- 
wanna plant, effective April 1. Charles 
Thornton succeeds Mr. Winship at 
Steelton. 


. «* < 


David Thompson, works superin- 
tendent for the American Rolling Mill 
Co. at Butler, Pa., will join the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., at Detroit, as 
general works manager instead of as 
assistant chief engineer, as noted in 
the March 28 issue of IRON TRADE 


REVIEW. 
* * * 


Fred L. Lawrence, with the metal- 
lurgical department of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed resident metallurgist 
in the company’s Detroit office, Gen- 
eral Motors building. Mr. Lawrence 
has been connected with the Pitts- 
burgh company’s metallurgical de- 
partment for the past five years. The 
position at Detroit is a newly created 


one. 
a a 


Coleman J. Ross, who recently re- 
tired as general superintendent of the 
Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has 
been with the company since 1904. 
He is succeeded by L. S. Kurtz, su- 
perintendent of the final assembly 
plant. Mr. Kurtz is succeeded by his 
former assistant, L. M. Taylor. W. J. 
Browne, who resigned as_ assistant 
general superintendent, has been with 
the company for 10 years. No suc- 
cessor has been named. 
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Obituaries 








EORGE H. FLINN, 54, pres- 
(| itn: of Booth & Flinn Co., 

Pittsburgh, engineer and con- 
tractor, died March 29 in that city. 
He formerly was secretary and treas- 
urer of Booth & Flinn Ltd. and later 
chairman of the company. 

* * * 

58, an inventor of 
died recently in 


Frank Carson, 
heating equipment, 
Hammond, Ind. 

* * * 

William G. Harris Jr., 45, vice 
president of Canada Metals Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., died March 28. 

* * * 

Frederick Leslie Dudley, 71, for 
many years chief engineer of the 
American Bridge Co. plant at Am- 
bridge, Pa., died March 27. 

* * * 

Albert Pankow, pioneer foundryman 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., died recently 
at Long Beach, Calif. He was one of 
three brothers who started a foundry 
in Sioux Falls in 1884 and had lived 
there 44 years. He was 69 years old. 

* * * 

Frank Blair Filley, 80, president 
of the Mound City Oil & Supply Co. 
and a son of the late Giles F. Filley, 
pioneer stove manufacturer and presi- 
dent of the Charter Oak Stove Co., 
died at St. Louis, March 28. 

* * x 

Cecil W. Sanders, 61, at one time 
London, England, representative for 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, 
and more recently serving in the same 
capacity for the Gulf States Steel 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., died at his 
home in London, March 26. 

* * * 

Vincent Ferguson, 79, retired, man- 
ager of 27 coal mines in the Hocking 
valley during the strike in 1884, died 
at Columbus, O. He was manager of 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
for 20 years. 

* * * 

Thomas Cooper Hawkins, 69, presi- 
dent of the Western Drop Forge Co., 
Marion, Ind., which he founded in 
1905, died at his home in that city, 
March 19, after an extended illness. 

* * ~“ 

G. Frank Hathaway, 49, works 
manager of the Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home 
in West Boylston, Mass. Mr. Hatha- 
way, who was born in the South, en- 
tered the employ of the company in 
1898, but left in 1912 to become as- 


—- 
ome 


sociated with the Park Drop Forge 
Co., Cleveland. After three years, he 
resumed his Worcester company con- 
nection as superintendent. 

cad * * 


Wolfe Hertz Oltarsh, 73, pioneer in 
use of steel for building construction, 
died at his home in New York. 

~ * * 

Charles D. Fuller, 64, superintend- 
ent of the open-hearth department and 
chief chemist at the Latrobe, Pa., 
works of the Railway Steel Spring 
Co., died March 20. He was a gradu- 
ate of Lafayette college in 1888, and 
was employed by the Latrobe Steel 
Co. prior to its acquisition by the 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 

* ca * 

George Allaire Howe, 72, a direc- 
tor of the Colonial Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died March 26 in Bermuda. 
Mr. Howe, a resident of Pittsburgh 
was admitted to the bar in 1882. He 
practiced law until 1888 when he be- 
came secretary of Howe, Brown Co. 
Ltd., steel manufacturer. In 1902 he 
aided in the organization of the Colo- 
nial Steel Co., of which he later be- 
came vice president, and was.a di- 
rector at his death. 

* * &* 

Arthur R. McArthur, 56, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Gary, Ind., 
tin mill plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., died recently. He 
formerly was master mechanic of the 
American company’s plant at Ellwood, 
Ind., and at the Anderson and Gas 
City, Ind., plants. He went to Gary 
in 1910 and was active in construc- 
tion work of the tin mill there as well 
as the Gary sheet mill plant. He 
later became chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the tin mill. 

x * * 

Alfred Marshall, 60, former presi- 
dent of the Marshall & MHuschart 
Machinery Co., Chicago, died recently 
at Mobile, Ala. He was a financier 
and ornithologist and at the tjme of 
his death was engaged in reclaiming 
deltas of the San Antonio and Guada- 
lupe rivers in Texas. As an assistant 
to the war trade board, he financed 
flood protection in 1928. 

Mr. Marshall went to Chicago as 
western manager of the Prentiss Tool 
& Supply Co., New York. Acquiring 
the Prentiss company’s business in the 
Middle West, he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Marshall & Huschart 
company and retired as its president. 
10 years ago. 
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Auto Output Still Record but Soft Spots Develop 


* 


Ford and Geeni Miemaee Cait on — 


Detroit, April 2 


PRIL will be a big month for the 
A automotive industry. Though 
all indications are to the con- 
trary, it could develop a slight decline 
from March and still beat out any 
previous April. No quarter ever has 
approached that just ended for both 
the automotive industry and its steel 
suppliers, and optimism continues 
rampant, but close observers are an- 
alyzing the situation a little more 
carefully. 


January and February, successively, 
set new high monthly production rec- 
ords, February being the best month in 
all history. Statistics for March 
are expected to reveal an increase over 
February, but the daily rate may 
prove to have tapered off moderately. 
Toward the middle of March some 
weak spots began developing, and 
these have not been corrected. 


This weakness is judged by stocks. 
Normally, a surplus of cars must be 
accumulated early in the year against 
the spring retail selling season, but 
several years ago there was a con- 
certed drive to keep this within 
bounds. This year, impelled by gen- 
eral optimism, practically all manu- 
facturers appear to have anticipated 
retail demand more vigorously and 
some interests, notably Willys-Over- 
land, Chrysler and Graham-Paige, are 
reported to have rather generous 
stocks of new cars. 

These producers, as a result, are not 
now so active in the steel market. On 
the other hand, some producers have 
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been forging ahead at exceptionally 
virile rates. Chevrolet, Oakland-Pon- 
tiac and Hudson-Essex of the large- 
scale group and Oldsmobile-Viking of 
the moderate size group are today’s 
stalwarts. Ford also is in this class, 
but with the reservation that its rate 
of gain is less pronounced. 


* * * 


BVIOUSLY, 
steel industry 
affiliations. There 
but varying degrees of optimism. 
Those steel producers who provide 
the bulk of the tonnage for the Gen- 
eral Motors group and Hudson-Essex 
look to April and May to continue 
their incomparable volume of business. 
They have specifications which seem 
impossible at this time to satisfy. 
Those steel producers with other 
connections, in the main, are a shade 
less hopeful and incline toward a 
slightly more critical view of the situa- 
tion. One independent steelmaker is 
keeping within two weeks of its or- 
ders and is credited with planning to 
drop a number of open-hearth furnaces 
so soon as it detects a real turning. 


the viewpoint of the 
is colored by its 
is no pessimism, 


Retail sales are now the key to the 
second quarter. If they open up 
rapidly and account not only for the 
overproduction of the first quarter 
but also the high continuing rates, 
then the second quarter will duplicate 
the first and provide impetus for the 
third quarter. A show of hesitancy 
among retail outlets, and the assem- 
bly rates at Detroit will swiftly be 
attuned. After three record months 
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it is natural that the situation will 
bear close watching. 
*” * + 

ONSIDERING only the steel as- 

pects of the situation, this con- 
tinues decidedly a sellers’ market. A 
large maker of strip is booked solid 
eight weeks ahead. Two makers of 
full finished sheets have reservations 
for all their second quarter tonnage 
and already have specifications in 
hand against two-thirds of it. A 
seller of heavy products daily is turn- 
ing away specifications up to 2000 
tons in a lot. Following orders through 


to the plant rather than soliciting 
new business is the task of steel sales 
forces. 


Ford purchasing agents are inquir- 
ing for 40,000 tons of steel of various 
classifications for shipment mostly 
beginning in May, it being stated that 
Ford is not making money at the 
present rate of production and hence 
cannot be expected to pay the ad- 
vances being asked in most lines. 

yo. a 

ORD recently reached a peak daily 

production for Model A of slightly 
more than 8300 units, but this in- 
cludes replacement motors and for- 
eign assemblies. For strictly domestic 
consumption Ford is turning out 6100 
to 6300 units daily. This rate fluctu- 
ates, as there is a continuing check 
of parts and frequent changes in de- 
sign. On account of bushing trouble, 
motor production recently dropped to 
4000 daily for several days. 

For Chevrolets, as well as for Fords, 
it may be said that demand exceeds 
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supply. The Chevrolet rate is 5800 to 
5900 a day. The mechanical diffi- 
culties always attendant upon pushing 
equipment at capacity have been a 


handicap. Chevrolet production in 
April is scheduled to top that of 
March. 

*” *” * 
N THE secondary group Hudson- 


Essex leads by a wide margin at 


1900 units daily. This promises to 
be the best Hudson-Essex year on 
record. 


Willys-Overland is second, at 1400 
to 1600 daily, but still is slipping. 
Willys-Overland, De Soto and Graham- 
Paige appear to have overproduced in 
the first quarter and are understood 
to have a large number of unsold 
cars in storage. 

Buick is doing better, at 900 to 950 
units daily, and is reaching the point 
where it will begin to clean up the 
yarious parts on its 1929 model run. 
Oakland-Pontiac is at about 1100 units 
daily and Graham-Paige at 400. 

* *” * 

EW models are budding. Steel is 

being specified by Buick for its 
Marquette, to be its companion in the 
$1000 class and to be announced by 
June 1. Many rumors are afloat con- 
cerning the 1930 Buick, the most com- 
mon one being that the deflation of 
the body is in process. The 1929 Buick 
is accounted one of the best of the 
line, from the standpoint of comfort 
and power, but the sales resistance 
has been heavy. Buick will adopt the 
Cadillac-La Salle system of brakes. 

Chrysler also has had a hard selling 
year and its engineers are reported 
busy on “new stuff.” Oldsmobile’s 
new Viking eight has been formally 
announced. Hupp is maturing its 
$1000 car to be made in the Chandler 
plant at Cleveland. 

The Erskine is rumored in meta- 
morphosis from a six to a straight 
eight, with little change in price. It 
would compete with the new Roosevelt 
model of Marmon. Studebaker al- 
ready has two eights, on the President 
and Commander chassis. One specula- 
tion is a merger with Nash, with 
Studebakers all eights and Nashes all 
sixes, 

* * * 
HEN Ford in January produced 
132,078 units and Chevrolet 86,- 
178 they accounted for 54.2 of all cars 
made in that month. The February 
total of 125,984 Fords and 121,249 
Chevrolets was 53.04 of all production. 
In both months a slight deduction 
must be made for Ford’s foreign units. 

If the Willys-Overland aggregate of 
64,818 for these two months be in- 
cluded, then these three makers rep- 
resented 61.1 per cent of the produc- 
tion’s strength of the industry. Add- 


ing Hudson-Essex would lodge 70 per 
cent in four makers. 
* * * 
PPARENTLY the railroads will 
not stand idly by this summer 
and watch a large tonnage of scrap 
diverted to the lake trade. The pres- 
ent all-rail rate from Detroit to Cleve- 
land is slated to be reduced from $3.02 
per ton to $2.50, with proportionate 
cuts to other consuming points. 
Already the first cargo of scrap for 
Cleveland is. being assembled. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought con- 
siderable material from the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., to be shipped as soon as Buf- 


falo harbor is ice-free. 
*~ * * 


CROSS the Atlantic, as here, the 

big contest is between Ford and 
Chevrolet. Through different ap- 
proaches, these aggressive rivals are 
attempting to naturalize themselves 
and to tie into the more important 
European markets. 

General Motors, as forecast, is buy- 
ing into existing European companies, 
at one stroke eliminating competition, 
acquiring a going concern, and putting 
up a guard against tariff and other 
import barriers. 

In getting control of the Adam 
Opel Co. at Russellheim, Germany, 
General Motors commands 45 per 
cent of current German automotive 
capacity. The Opal works employs 
12,000 persons and it is understood, 
will manufacture the Chevrolet as well 
as a small car especially designed for 
the European high tax situation. 

From this vantage point General 
Motors will be much more active in 
Germany. Whether it can use Opel 
as a base for its broadening European 
activity depends upon the tariff sit- 
uation. It may be that General Mo- 
tors will seek control of existing pro- 
ducers in France and Italy to get into 
local production in those countries. 

While General Motors’ money is 
coming from the United States, the 
policy of Ford is to enlist local capital. 
English, French and Belgian Ford 
companies already have been organ- 
ized, and Holland is next. Though 
parts may be imported from _ the 
United States, the enterprise will bear 
a national stamp. Ford now makes 
car and truck parts at Manchester, 
Eng., and is building a complete man- 
ufacturing unit 12 miles from Lon- 
don. 

Abroad, too, price is all-important. 
To meet the competition of Citroen, 
the lowest-priced Ford recently was re- 
duced to $1004 for delivery’ in 
France. To compete with Ford, it is 
understood the present price of $1191 
for the comparable model of Chevrolet 
will be sharply reduced. The 45 per 
cent French duty on automobiles ap- 
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pears not to be protecting the home 
industry. 

Not every car and every part man- 
ufactured in Europe will displace its 
equivalent now imported from the 
United States and made from United 
States steel, because local production 
will greatly develop broader markets, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that increasingly European steelworks 
will benefit. European steel stocks 
may be a good buy. 

* * * 

HIS quickening of the European 

automobile situation will have im- 
portant consequences upon the steel 
and metalworking industries. For one 
thing it will doubtless develop the 
manufacture of full finished sheets 
abroad. At present, according to 
some important domestic interests, 
Europe’s best sheet is no better than 
the single pickle grade made in this 
country. Just as the automotive in- 
dustry in the United States demanded 
and obtained a higher grade sheet, so 
probably will the European sheet in- 
dustry respond. 

In the early stages, at least, the 
production machinery developed in the 
automotive industry here will be 
sought for the new plants in Europe. 
Unless these designs are protected in 
the various European countries, ma- 
chine tool builders there may be able 
to copy with impunity. 


Employe Benefits of 
Bethlehem Large 


Disbursements of the Cambria plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. for 1928 
under the new relief plan _ totaled 
nearly $200,000. Death benefits paid 
amounted to $94,500 while $98,242 was 
disbursed in sick benefits. 

Deaths totaled 133, of which eight 
were due to accidents within the 
plant. Sickness totaled 65,893 days. 
Total disbursements for all plants of 
the Bethlehem company during 1928 
amounted to $891,029. Participants in 
these benefits pay from $1 to $2 a 
month, according to earnings. 


New Kiln Uses Steel 


A new fabricated plate product has 
been placed on the market by the 
McGann Mfg. Co., York, Pa. It is a 
new type of lime kiln built under 
license from Em. Sobek, Vienna. The 
kiln has the lines of a blast furnace, 
stone and fuel being fed by a skip- 
hoist into an upright steel shaft lined 
with refractory brick, and the burned 
lime is withdrawn from the bottom. 
The kiln calls for a considerably 
larger tonnage of plates and castings 
than kilns hitherto in use in the 
United States. 
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By Lynne 


ASHINGTON, April 2.—The 

subcommittee of the ways and 
means on schedule 3, metals and man- 
ufacturers of, headed by Representa- 
tive Bacharach of New Jersey and in- 
cluding also Representatives Watson 
and Timberlake, has completed its 
work except for watches and clocks 
and the report has gone to the full 
committee for final draft before being 
submitted for action. This sub- 
committee is one of the first to com- 
plete its task. 

Mr. Bacharach, talking with the 
writer on the situation, although re- 
fusing to discuss any specific rates, in 
accordance with the general under- 
standing entered into by the members 
of the ways and means committee, 


‘stated that generally speaking there 


have been few changes in schedule 3. 
The subcommittee has made an effort, 
he stated, to take care of some of the 
classifications and to deal with court 
decisions which have been rendered 
since the Act of 1922 became law, 
which affect the iron and steel sched- 
ules. Statements made along this 
line to your correspondent by Mr. 
Bacharach have been made for many 
of the other schedules of the tariff, 
except for the agricultural and textile 
schedules. 

Members of the house have been 
talking optimistically about the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill and of holding 
it down to few changes in accord 
with the thought of the present ad- 
ministration. It is a well known fact 
that it is not nearly so hard to hold 
the house to acting on the bill as re- 
ported by the ways and means com- 
mittee as it is to get the senate to 
stick to any set program. 

In this connection Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, one of the few remaining 
old line politicians left in congress, 
has recently made a statement in 
which he was not as optimistic as 
some of his friends in the lower house 
as to when the tariff bill could be 
enacted into law and as to how far 
the bill could be held down to few 
rate changes. 

Senator Watson expressed the opin- 
ion that it would probably be autumn 
before a tariff bill could be enacted 
into law, while administration leaders 
have led congressmen and the general 
public to believe that the bill can 
actually become law around July 1. 

There have been rumors. about 
Washington for the past few days 
that the senate finance committee 
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Few Metal Duties Changed but 
Final Form of Tariff Is Guess 


M. Lamm 


would not hold any hearings in con- 
nection with the tariff law but that it 
would depend upon the hearings which 
were held at such length by the ways 
and means committee. This sounds 
fine, but as a matter of fact, similar 
statements have been forthcoming at 
previous tariff revisions, but no such 
thing has been done. 

As the hearings work out in actual 
practice, when the bill is passed by 
the house there are generally some in- 
equalities and the manufacturers who 
believe they are discriminated against 
think that they are entitled to be 
heard by the senate committee to 
explain the situation. It is hard for 
the senate committee to refuse this 
request and as soon as one party has 
gone before the committee the door is 
open for further hearings, inasmuch 
as the committee is unable to hear one 
man without hearing all who request 
hearings. 

As a matter of fact, there is not 
so much harmony on the tariff ques- 
tion aS appears on the surface. It 
seems entirely doubtful if the large 
industries of the country, many of 
whom think that they are entitled 
to some tariff raises, will sit by on 
the fence and watch the farmers of 
the country get the whole tariff pie. 
While manufacturers generally are per- 
fectly willing to have the farmer get 
his share, they are going to be equal- 
ly insistent that they be given some- 
thing themselves. This is what will 
no doubt lead to a prolongation of 
the tariff discussion. No one can tell 
at this time just how long the tariff 





Convention Calendar 








April 8-11—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Thirty-third annual convention and exposition 
at Hotel Stevens, Chicago. C. E. Hoyt, 222 
West Adams street, Chicago, is secretary. 

April 8-11—American Oil Burner association. 
Sixth annual meeting at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. Leod D. Becker, 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, is secretary. 

April 15-17—Concrete Reinforcing Steel institute. 
Fifth annual meeting at Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. M. A. Beeman, 2112 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, is secretary. 

April 17-19—National Foreign Trade council. 
Sixteenth annual convention at Lord Balti- 
more hotel, Baltimore. O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover 
Square, New York, is secretary. 

April 24-25—American Welding society. Annual 
meeting at Engineering Societies building, 
New York. M. M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
street, is secretary. 

April 24-25—National Metal Trades association. 


Annual convention at Drake hotel, Chicago. 
J. E. Nyhan, Peoples Gas building, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

April 29-May 3—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Annual meeting at Chamber 
of Commerce building, Washington. i 
Skinner, 1615 H street, N. W., is secretary. 





fight will continue or what will 
eventually come of it, but one thing 
is certain, the administration will not 
find the situation as easy to solve as 
it believes. 


Cincinnati Scrap Men 
Form Chapter 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
has organized a chapter in Cincinnati, 
with William M. Hilb, of Hilb & 
Bauer, Cincinnati, president; Sam- 
uel Summers of Joseph Schonthal Co,, 
Columbus, O., vice president; and 
R. W. Kolkmeyer, of Walter Walling. 
ford & OCo., Cincinnati, secretary 
and treasurer. M. D. Friedman, M. D, 
Friedman & Co., Ashland, Ky.; Harry 
Silverstein, A. P. Silverstein & Son, 
Charleston, W. Va., Lee Workum, The 
Schadel-Workum Co., Portsmouth, 0. 
and B. Shottenfels, David J. Joseph 
Co., Cincinnati, were elected members 
of the executive committee. Applica- 
tions for membership in the Institute 
were also received from David J. 
Joseph Co., Cincinnati, and A. P. Sil- 
verstein Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Benjamin Schwartz, director gen- 
eral of the institute, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner preceding 
the meeting, which took place at the 
Sinton hotel, Cincinnati. 


Bondholders Take Over 


McMyler Interstate 


Bondholders of McMyler Interstate 
Co., Bedford, O., manufacturer of 
steam shovels, pile drivers and exca- 
vating machinery, have bought the 
land, buildings and equipment of the 
company for $600,000 at receiver's 
sale. The price was $100,000 in ex- 
cess of that set as a minimum by the 
court. Other assets were bid in by 
the bondholders for $76,000. The re- 
ceivership of P. A. Connolly, which 
started April 23, 1928, is terminated 
by this sale. It seems probable the 
bondholders will reorganize the com- 
pany and continue the business. 


Explore Texas Iron Ore 


Engineers representing Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, are con- 
ducting exploration work in Cass 
county, Texas, to determine the re- 
serves of iron ore, oil and gas in @ 
tract of 10,000 acres in that county 
belonging to the East Texas Iron Co, 
which has headquarters at Shreveport, 
La. Henry L. Doherty & Co. have 
an optional contract with the East 
Texas Iron Co. dated to expire in 
October, 1929. 
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European Outlook Is Brighter 


British Furnace Interests Increasing Pig Iron Production—Coke and Scrap Scarce—Tin 


Plate Demand Brisk— 


Clyde Shipbuilders Have a Record Month—French 


Export Prices Higher—Seasonal Activities Expanding 


European 


IRON 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 2.—(By Cable)—The second quarter 
I begins with good prospects in European iron and 


steel markets. 


iron in some districts. Coke is scarce and prices are are brisk. 

rising. A marked revival is noted in demand for tin ported in Belgium. 
plate, due to the determination of makers to increase bringing out large 
prices. 


British tin plate mills are booked up for the second 


In Britain additional 
naces are being lighted to relieve the shortage of pig 


Headquarters, 


uarter. 
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Scarcity 


quarter the orders 
blast fur- 


of steel scrap is a serious factor. 


The volume of business with the Clyde shipbuilders in 
March was a record for the month, and for the first 


were the third best in history. 


In France export prices have been advanced, due to 
growing domestic demand. 
Substantial sales of basic pig iron are re- 


Sales of semifinished steel 


in Germany is 
The 


Seasonal activity 
orders for structural materials. 


domestic market for pig iron in Germany is brisk, but 


exports are dull. 


Finished steel 


is firm. 


British Steel Recovery Continues Progress 


ONDON, March 15.—(European 
Staff Service)—Following the 
active conditions which pre- 
vailed a month ago in iron and 

steel export markets there is at pres- 
ent a comparative lull as far as the 
booking of new orders is concerned. 
On the other hand, better weather 
conditions enable a certain tonnage of 
backward orders to be shipped to 
destinations in larger quantities. Ow- 
ing to the fact that continental prices 
remain firm, conditions in the British 
domestic market are improving. Quo- 
tations of British producers, even for 
export business, show a tendency to 
advance, partly owing to increased 
cost of raw materials, and partly 


owing to continental firmness. There 
is some inquiry for finished material, 
but only a small volume materializes. 
Middlesbrough foundry pig iron now is 
£3 7s ($16.10) f.o.b., the price having 
previously remained at £3 6s ($15.85) 
since April, 1928. East coast hematite 
pig iron also has risen by 1s (24c) 
per ton. Since the beginning of the 
year billets have risen from £6 5s 
($30.20) to £6 10s ($31.85), and 
galvanized sheets now are£13 12s 6d 
($69.25), against £13 10s ($68.65) at 
the beginning of January. 

An interesting contract for 20 
heavy locomotives has been obtained 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co. Ltd., for the Argentine. Among 


other engineering contracts received 
lately by British firms are a new 
bridge, costing half-a-million pounds, 
to be built at Lagos harbor, by Head, 
Wrightson & Co. Ltd., Thornaby-on- 
Tees; the replacement of the super- 
structure of four bridges in Egypt, by 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd.; 45 bogey 
trucks for the Ceylon railroads, by 
Hurst, Nelson & Co. Ltd., Motherwell; 
two Garrett locomotives for Buenos 
Aires and 14 locomotives for Portu- 
guese West Africa, by Beyer, Pea- 
cock & Co. Ltd.; 60 heavy locomotive 
boilers for the Indian state railways, 
by the Vulcan Foundry Ltd., and a 
number of vessels by various yards. 
Reports from the continent are that 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of 


British French Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, April 1 


Gross Tons 
U. K. Ports 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 
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Sheets, black, 24 gage............. a 
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Channel Ports Channel Ports 
£204 £sd Esd 
ee A $16.98 3100 $16.98 3100 
3 50 16.01 3 60 16.01 3. 60 
312 6T 16.01 3 60 16.01 3 60 
3 140 23.66 605* ae ys on 
6 .7.% 25.46 5 50 $25.46 , S'0 
8 12 6 0.92 6 76 .92 676 
7150 $31.53 6 100 $31.53 6100 
gs. 0 1.35¢ 6 30 1.35¢ 6 30 
, (tue Rite 3-179 1. Ile ee 
8 26 1.39¢ 6 60 1.39¢ 6 60 
10 10 0 z.26c 10 § 0 2.26c 10.5 0 
13 76 3.0le 13 13 9 3.01c 13 13 9 
10 OO 1.40¢c 6 76 1.40c 676 
9100 Lvic:. 7 25.0 1.7lc 7.450 
13 10 0 z.a7¢ 9 °27°6 2.17¢ 9 17 6 
it @0 1.80c 8 39 1.80c aY3 8 
018 0 <s duit | leeiee anal aaleits 

Francs Francs 
3 70 $18.57 475(2 $16.82 605 
» Te 19.94 510(1 16.96 610 
0 146 5.87 150 5.56 200 
676 23.07 590 25.99 935 
eS. 0 1.46c 810 1.63c 1,250 
8 50 1.36c 755 1.4l1c 1,085 
,ar6 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 
8 12 6t 1.54c 855 1.46c 1,125 
10 10 0 2.92c¢ 1,620 2.70c 2,080 
13 10 0 3.69c 2,050 3.84c 2,95U 
9100 1.89c 1,050 2.08c 1,600 
10 OO 1.5le 840 1.76c 1,350 


Cerman 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 


North Sea Port 

£sd *Mi ; 
$16.49 3 80 Middlesbrough; Scotch 
16.76 3 § 0 foundry iron; $delivered; (1) 
15.76 3 50. Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
17.46 3120 British export furnace coke 


£0 148 6d ($3.52) f. o< b. 


$25.22 5 40  Ferromanganese £21 13s, Od 
31 6 50 ($105.00) delivered Atlantic 
seaboard, duty-paid. German 
$32.01 61270 ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
1.36¢ 6 40 ($72.75) f. 0. b. 
a aae : + The equivalent prices in 
2:50c 11 70 American currency are in 
3.43c 15 12 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
eo 9 15 S coke, semi-finished steel and 
2:20c 10 00 rails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.76¢ 8 00 cents per pound and tin plate 
$6.79 1 80 in dollars per box. British 


quotations are for basic open- 
hearth steel; French, Belgian, 


Marks 

$18.50 79 Luxemburg, and German are 
20.87 88 for basic-bessemer steel. 

5.10 21.50 

28.70 121 

1.5le 140 

1.52c 141 

1.49c 138 

1.7le 158 

2.43c¢ 225 

3.78 350 

2.48c 230 

1.77c 164 
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export trade is calmer, but the works 
are well booked with orders. De- 
liveries extend from three to. six 
months, and prices are firm. Foundry 
pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, is 
about £3 8s ($16.45) f.o.b. Antwerp, 
and it is possible that the Franco- 
Belgo-Luxemburg entente may _in- 
crease the price as from April 1. 
Semifinished steel is practically unob- 
tainable. Merchant bars, which were 
about £6 ($29.10) at the beginning 
of the year, now are £6 3s ($29.85), 
and beams have risen from £5 ($24.25) 
to £5 2s 6d ($25.85). Sheets also 
constitute a stronger market, and ad- 
vances have been made in wire prod- 
ucts prices. The above quotations 
apply to France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. German makers are striving 
to make up for quiet conditions in the 
home market by taking orders for ex- 
port. Owing to shorter periods of 
delivery, they can command a slightly 
higher price than their western com- 
petitors. They also can supply some 
semifinished steel. An order for 2000 
tons of blooms, billets and sheet bars 
for Japan has been taken at the 
following prices: £4 19s ($23.85) for 
the blooms, £5 4s ($25.15) for the 
billets, and £5 6s 6d ($25.65) for the 
sheet bars. The British have bought 
2-inch billets at £5 4s ($25.15) f.o.b. 
port of shipment. 


It is expected that the Erma, at its 
next meeting, will increase the export 
price of rails by about 5s ($1.20) 
per ton. Interest centers on the com- 
ing meetings of the various German 
syndicates. It is rumored that there 
will be considerable opposition to their 
renewal on the part of leading inter- 
ests unless they all are renewed on 
modified terms. If the German syndi- 
cates were broken up, the position of 
the European steel entente would be 
considerably weakened. 


Belgium Breaks Record 


Brussels, March 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—Belgian iron and steel works 
started the year by breaking all previ- 
ous records of production. The out- 
put of pig iron in Belgium during 
January was 350,680 metric tons, as 
compared with 345,280 tons, the previ- 
ous high mark, in December, 1928. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in January was 357,010 metric 
tons, as against 333,320 tons in De- 
cember, 1928, and 356,350 tons, the 
previous high mark, in October, 1928. 
The January output included 346,820 
tons of steel ingots and 10,190 tons of 
steel castings, the output in each class 
constituting a record. Production of 
finished steel in January was 313,000 
metric tons, which also constituted a 
record and compares with 287,790 tons 
in December and 309,600 tons, the 
previous high mark, in October, 1928. 

The following table gives figures: 

Steel ingots 


Mon. Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Furn. iron castings steel 


1913 294,000 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1926 413,000 283,270 281,160 231,810 


1927 448,880 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 493,885 325,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 

Jan. 513,550 56 350,680 357,010 313,000 


German Trade Grows 


Berlin, March 19.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron and 
ferroalloys from Germany in Janu- 
ary were 31,820 metric tons, as against 
23,994 tons in December, 1928. Among 
the principal items of steel exported 
were: Bars, shapes, hoops and bands, 
94,178 tons; wire rod and wire, 43,168 
tons; plates and sheets, black, 31,948 
tons; forged tubes, 23,190 tons; semi- 


French Steel Market Steady as 
Fuel and Steel Remain Scarce 


ARIS, March 15.—(European Staff 

Service)—Little change is recorded 
in the French iron and steel market. 
There seems to be less demand in 
certain descriptions, but prices remain 
firm, thanks to the large volume of 
orders previously received. It is be- 
lieved that requirements remain con- 
siderable, and it is expected that when 
the weather becomes more favorable 
there will be a revival of activities in 
the building trade and for public works. 
Consequently, the underlying condi- 
tions of the market are satisfactory. 
Following the severe cold weather, cir- 
culation on the waterways is not yet 
normal, although navigation now is 
possible on the Rhine. A general re- 
sumption of business is expected at 
the end of March. 

Producers find it difficult to obtain 
sufficient fuel. The coal mines have 
received a large volume of orders and 
can deliver only gradually. It is 
expected that a rise in prices may 
occur April 1. The shortage of pig 
iron in the domestic market is aggra- 
vated by transport difficulties. The 
hematite comptoir for export trade 
now is definitely constituted. Semi- 
finished steel is practically impossible 
to obtain. The price of merchant bars 
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remains stable, but demand has some- 
what receded, partly because consid- 
erable contracts were placed while 
prices were going up. For the time 
being users do not seem anxious to be 
overladen with stocks, and as a result, 
periods of delivery are slightly short- 
ened. 

Merchant bars are quoted at 760 to 
770 francs ($29.50 to $30) in the north 
and 750 to 770 france ($29 to $30) in 
the east. There is no change in plate 
prices, but light gage sheets are firm. 
Plates are quoted at about 805 francs 
($32.50), and medium-sized sheets at 
about 865 francs ($33.70) in the north 
and the light sizes at about 1135 
frances ($43) in the east and 1175 
francs ($45.60) in the north. The 
wire products department is satis- 
factory. Wire nails are about 1325 
franes ($51.70), and black wire is 
about 1215 franes ($47.25). 

The automobile industry remains 
active, and foreign competition does 
not have much effect on the business 
of manufacturers of cars made on a 
mass production basis. 


finished products, 23,008 tons; rails 
and track material, 22,735 tons; forg- 
ings, 18,014 tons. The tonnage of 
scrap exported in January was 43,154 
metric tons. 

Imports of pig iron and ferro-alloys 
into Germany in January were 22,. 
334 metric tons, as against 21,719 tons 
in December, 1928. Among the prin- 
cipal items imported were: Bars, 
shapes, hoops and bands, 61,510 tons; 
semifinished steel, 36,615 tons; rails 
and track material, 11,586 tons. The 
tonnage of scrap imported was 14,. 
739 metric tons. The following table 
gives figures: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Mon. Other iron Other iron 
ave. Pigiron andsteel Pig iron and steel] 
1926 9,230 95,890 42,730 402,905 
1927 23,895 217,505 29,910 347,645 
1928 25,535 174,250 24,585 394,575 
1929 

Jan. 22,334 154,293 31,820 387,769 


French Ore at Record 


Paris, March 13.—(European Staff 
Service)—The extraction of iron ore 
in France during January reached the 
highest point on record with 4,535,- 
282 metric tons, as compared with 
4,042,157 tons in December, 1928, and 
4,509,252 tons, the previous high 
mark, in October of the same year. 

The following table gives figures: 


Stocks at 
Mon. ave. Production end of month 

| ree jo, -:«nbidscucmuceen 
iii deaiciagitedaieovetiviide UU ee 
SES een 3,723,200 jc onsbone ia 
1928.. sadinabeassueceivesceusce: SAORI UIE... _ Aiesbeancentenl 
1929 
RN es a civioninnccdivsvmnnie 4,535,282 2,683,084 


Belgian Trade Larger 


Brussels, March 19.—(Kuropean 
Staff Service)—Exports of iron and 
steel from Belgium and Luxemburg 
during 1928, according to provisional 
figures issued by the ministry of 
finance, were 4,564,689 metric tons, 
just a little over the exports of 1927, 
which were 4,483,061 tons. These fig- 
ures do not include scrap. There was 
a substantial decrease in exports of 
pig iron and ferroalloys, which fell 
from 135,010 metric tons in 1927 to 
98,863 tons in 1928. Another sub- 
stantial drop was registered for semi- 
finished steel, the exports in 1927 be- 
ing 911,805 metric tons, while in 1928 
they were only 588,853 tons. Exports 
of rails and track material also fell 
from 332,095 metric tons in 1927 to 
291,621 tons in 1928, and exports of 
cast iron pipe receded from 45,045 
tons to 31,559 tons. 

Exports of ingots increased from 
24,689 metric tons to 36,698 tons, ex- 
ports of bars and shapes from 1,982,- 
788 metric tons to 2,011,581 tons, and 
exports of wire rod and wire from 
216,484 tons in 1927 to 319,083 tons. 
in 1928. 

Exports of plates and sheets near- 
ly doubled, the figures being 368,984 
metric tons in 1927 and 675,260 tons 
in 1928. There was an increase in 
exports of scrap, which were 194,200 
tons in 1927 and 234,937 in 1928. 

Imports of iron and steel, except 
scrap, into Belgium and Luxemburg 
during 1928 totaled 896,349 metric 
tons, against 648,334 tons in 1927. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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York, and Standard Sanitary 

Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, have com- 
pleted their merger by the incorpora- 
tion in Delaware of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Clarence M. Wooley, chairman of the 
board of American Radiator, has been 
elected to the same post in the new 
company, with Theodore Ahrens, presi- 
dent of Standard Sanitary, as president; 
Charles L. Hodges, American Radiator, 
vice president; Rolland J. Hamilton, 
secretary and treasurer, and Henry L. 
Weimer, assistant treasurer. The plan 
of exchange is operative and _ the 
privilege of deposit has been extended 
to May 1. 


. MERICAN RADIATOR CO., New 


- ae a 


O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee, 
will build a further addition, 80 
x 600 feet, one story, brick and steel. 
* * * 
ENRY LINDAHL MACHINE CoO., 
5900 Ogden avenue, Chicago, has 
corporate name to the 
Foundry & Machine 


changed its 
Henry Lindahl 
Co. 
* * 
RUE-TONE CORP., Buffalo, has 
started building a new plant at 
Johnsonburg, Pa., 80 x 100 feet, three 
stories, for the production of electri- 
cal apparatus. 
OBESON PROCESS CO., New 
York, has removed its offices from 
the Fifth Avenue building, 200 Fifth 
avenue, to the New York Central 
building, 230 Park avenue. 
MERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION INC., New 
York, has moved its executive offices 
to the International Combustion build- 
ing, 200 Madison avenue. 

7” * x 
ARBORUNDUM CO., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has opened its new 

Carborundum building, 2759 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit. The building has 
been open for inspection since March 
15. 

* oe * 

ANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES 

INC., Chicago, maker of standard- 
ized die sets, has recently opened a 
warehouse and assembly plant at 16 
Commercial street, Rochester, N. Y., 
in charge of A. F. Wallace. A com- 
plete stock of die sets and diemakers’ 
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supplies is carried. Mr. Wallace was 


connected with the New York office 
of the Danly Machine Specialties for 
a number of years. 
x * * 
MERICAN CRANE CO., Friend- 
ship, N. Y., has been awarded 
a contract for four large gantry 


cranes for the Water Front Service 
Corp., Brooklyn. Nearly a year will 


be required for completion of the 
contract. 
* * bal 
ENTURY ELECTRIC CO., St. 


Louis, has established a stock of 
its products in the public warehouse 
of the Neilston Warehouse Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. Orders will be filled 
through the sales office at 958 Hanna 
building, Cleveland. 
yp eatee CASTINGS CO., De- 

Ind., man- 
ager, has leased the foundry depart- 
ment of the Decatur Foundry, Fur- 
nace & Machine Co. and will enlarge 
its output. Increased orders 
necessary the expansion. 


catur, James Cowen, 


made 


* 


ILLIAM H. MULLER & CO. 
INC., and the Iron & Ore Corp. 
have been moved from 
11 Broadway, New York, to a suite 
in the new Chanin building, 122 West 
Forty-second Paul G. Leoni 
is president of both companies. 


of America, 


street. 


AYLOR AIRCRAFT CO.,_ will 
erect a plant at Bradford, 
Pa. L. S. Bannister, general manager 


new 


of the Taylor company, will be in 
charge of construction of the plant 
which will succeed the Rochester, 


N. Y., production headquarters of 
this firm. 
ARRISON RADIATOR COVER 
CO., 4225 West Kenzie street, 


Chicago, has purchased the plant of 
the Standard Stamping & Perforat- 
ing Co., 4718-22 West Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard Stamping & 
Perforating Co. is continuing in busi- 
ness and intends to erect a new and 
larger building for its own purposes. 
* * * 

BEL HOIST & PUMP CO., Lans- 

ing, Mich., has been organized 
to succeed the Lansing Motor & 
Pump Co. John Ebel is president. 
Capital has been increased from 
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$10,000 to $75,000. The company 
manufactures drag line hoists for 
gravel pits and heavy duty gravel 
pumps. 


* * * 


ITTMER GEAR & MFG. CO., 

Lockport, N. Y., re-elected Presi- 
dent A. H. Dittmer and other major 
executives at its annual meeting and 
made Charles W. Christy vice presi- 
dent. Reports showed the company 
is operating its business at capacity 
and has unfilled orders indicating a 
continuation of similar production for 
several months. 

¢ a. 

ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Sche- 

nectady, N. Y., is to move manu- 
facturing operations of its Baltimore 
plant to Philadelphia, leaving the 


brass foundry in operation at Bal- 
timore. The plant will be available 
for use whenever necessary. The 


change is made to concentrate sim- 
ilar lines of production at the Phila- 
delphia plant. 


* * K 
LIDDEN' CO., Cleveland, has 
taken over the Metals Refining 


Co., Hammond, Ind., to provide crude 
materials for its paint manufactur- 
ing operations. William Wilke, presi- 
dent of the Hammond company, will 
become a member of the board of the 
Glidden company and vice president 
of the Metals Refining Co. of Ohio, 
a subsidiary. 
* * * 
INNIPEG BRASS & FIXTURE 
CO., Winnipeg, Man., has changed 
its name to Winnipeg Brass Ltd. The 
company first established as a 
partnership in 1910 and continued to 
operate under this arrangement until 
May 1, 1928, when it was incorporated. 
A. G. Burton is president and general 
manager, A. E. Garbut, vice president 
and general superintendent, and C, L. 
Williams is secretary. 
oe eae 
OOPER-BESSEMER CORP., 
formed recently by merger of the 


was 


C. & G. Cooper Co. and the Bes- 
semer Gas Engine Co., has chosen 
E. J. Fithian, president of the Bes- 


semer company, chairman of the 
board, and B. B. Williams, president 
of the Cooper company president and 
general manager of the new concern. 
Other officials chosen from 
the executives of the two companies. 


will be 
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Practically no change will be made 
in sales and service organizations. 


i a 


ORSE-COBURN STEEL CO., 
Lowell, Mass., has been or- 
ganized as a _ steel warehouse and 
wholesaler in hardware and mill sup- 


plies. 
* * ok 


RMAN-HOWELL & CO. INC., 
buyers and sellers of iron and 


scrap, Chicago, have moved into larger 
quarters to 1537 McCormick build- 


ing, Chicago, from 652 McCormick 
building. 
* * * 
ELSEY-HAYES CORP., Detroit, 


and Wire Wheel Corp., Buffalo, 
are nearing merger of their interests 
under the name of the former, di- 
rectors of both companies having ap- 


proved the proposed terms. 


tive accessories. 


* * 


Aj cKEESPORT TIN PLATE CO., 

elected 
E. R. Crawford president, G. V. Par- 
kins vice president, Dr. F. T. Nason 
chairman of the executive committee 
and H. H. Frey secretary-treasurer. 


McKeesport, Pa., has 


Directors have been re-elected. 
* ok uk 


ANGBORN_ CORP., 
patterns, records and 


Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


1928 Steel Rail Production Down; 


Heavier Sections Show Increase 


OR the second consecutive year 

production of steel rails in the 
United States has declined, according 
to official figures of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. Total pro- 
duction in 1928 was 2,647,493 tons, 
compared with 2,806,486 tons in 1927, 
a decline of 5.66 per cent. From 
1926 to 1927 the less was 12.78 per 
cent. The 1928 total was less than 
the 2,785,257 tons produced in 1925 
and slightly better than the tonnage 
rolled in 1924. 

Open-hearth rails constituted 97.46 
per cent of the total, bessemer rails 
0.10 per cent and all others 2.44 per 
cent. The corresponding percentages 
in 1927 were, open-hearth 96.84 per 
cent, bessemer 0.06 per cent and 
others 3.10 per cent. Bessemer rails 
increased somewhat in tonnage, while 
open-hearth and rails by other proc- 
esses declined. 

Rails rerolled from new seconds and 


new defective rails totaled 6533 tons, 
Those re- 
rolled from old rails totaled 64,196 


all of open-hearth steel. 


tons, a total of 70,729 tons produced 


by rerolling. In 1927 this was 92,- 


633 tons. 

Classified by weight per yard 134,- 
197 tons were under 50 pounds, 125,- 
726 tons were between 50 and 85 
pounds, 465;393 tons between 85 and 
100 pounds, 1,203,749 tons between 
100 and 120 pounds and 718,428 tons 
120 pounds and over. The latter 
classification is the only one show- 
ing a tonnage increase. 

Alloy-treated rails in 1928 totaled 
6453 tons, compared with 1265 tons 
in 1927, and 4216 tons in 1926. Of 
this total 3711 tons were of titanium 
alloy. 

Pennsylvania led in total tonnage, 
with 695,184 tons, from five plants. 
Alabama has three mills and Ohio, 
Indiana and [Illinois two each. 


Stock- 
holders will vote on the plan April 
25. The companies have facilities for 
preduction of 2,150,000 sets of wheels 
and brake drums and other automo- 


Hagerstown, 
Md., has taken over the goodwill, 
drawings of 
the Universal Shot & Sand-Blast Mfg. 
This company’s 
equipment, parts and supplies will be 





Years Open-hearth I 
=a 7 2,527,710 
1914 1,525,851 
1915 1,775,168 
1916 . 2,269,600 
1917 . 2,292,197 
1918 . 1,945,443 
1919 . 1,893,250 
1920 2,334,222 
1921 , ; . 2,027,215 
1922 ; seseeeseeee 2,083,000 
1923 : aid me ee 
1924 : : 2,307,533 
1925 —e wee 2,691,823 
1926... ; 3,107,992 
a a dicshnnibcsvens > eae 
DE. .<prasiewicniiscaiiaeeinne ee RT | 


*Rerolled from old steel rails. 





Production of Rails by Processes 


sessemer Rerolled* Electric Total 
817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502,780 
323,897 95,169 178 1,945,095 
326,952 OF 2,204,203 
440,092 144,826 2,854,518 
533,325 118,639 2,944,161 
494,193 101,256 2,540,892 
214,121 96,422 50 2,203,843 
142,899 126,698 297 2,604,116 
55,559 96,039 5 2,178,818 
22,317 116,459 2,171,776 
25,877 139,742 118 2,904,516 
16,069 109,730 2,433,332 
9,687 83,747 2,785,257 
12,533 97,124 3,217,649 
1,566 87,055 eo 2,806,486 
2,718 64,196 438 2,647,493 
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1929 


manufactured by 


ganization. 


tion. 


ARDINGE CO. INC., York, Pa,, 
shipment of six 
large coal pulverizer units to be in. 
stalled by the Anheuser-Busch Co., 
These pulverizers have ca- 
pacity of 4% tons of coal each per 


is concluding 


St. Louis. 


hour. 


* v6 * 


LIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 

has been formed by merger of 
the Hart Parr Tractor Co., Charles 
Chilled Plow 
Works, South Bend, Ind., and Nichols 
& Shephard Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
Melvin W. Ellis, president of the Hart 
Parr company, is president of the new 
D. Oliver, president of 
thé Oliver company, is chairman of 
the board of directors and Lewis J. 
Nichols & 


Shepard Co., is executive vice presi- 


City, Iowa, Oliver 


company; J. 


Brown, president of the 


dent. 
* 


EDERAL SCREW PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit, which recently acquired the 
Michigan Screw Co., Lansing, Mich., 


as reported in IRON TRADE REVIEW 
of Jan. 31, has also taken over the 
Chelsea Screw Co., Chelsea, Mich. The 
latter company specializes in the pro- 
duction of brass screws and screw ma- 
chine products. Federal Screw Prod- 
ucts Co. plans further expansion and 
contracts have been let for an 80 x 
400-foot addition to the plant at 
3401 Martin street, Detroit. This 
building will be used for production 
and storage. The officers of Federal 
Screw Products are: President, D. S. 
Diamond; vice president, R. A. Gunn; 


and secretary-treasurer, B. L. Maas. 


AMM-BLADES MACHINERY CO, 
Wisconsin 
corporation $50,000 
capital to give corporate form to a 
business conducted under a_ similar 
title for several years at 610 Mich- 


The principals are John 


Milwaukee, is a new 
organized with 


igan street. 
A. Camm, at one time sales man- 
ager of the Kearney & Trecker Co. 
and George V. Blades. The concern 
represents the Seneca Falls Machine 
Co., Liberty Machine Tool Co., West- 
ern Machine Tool Works, Springfield 
Machine Tool Co., Hardinge  Bros., 
Chicago, H. R. Krueger, Detroit, and 
the W. B. Knight Machine Co. It 
also represents the cutting tools of the 
Michigan Tool Co., Colonial Tool Co. 
Reisinger Tool Co., Buckeye Twist 
Drill Co. and Groov-Pin Corp. 


the Pangborn or. 
Robert E. Donnelly and 
Frank C. Weber, former owners of 
the Universal company, now are asso- 
ciated with the Pangborn organiza- 





| 
| 
| 






























Machinery 


Most Dealers Have a Large Carry-Over 
Into April—Individual Orders Continue to 
Feature Market—Inquiry Is Brisk 








—| 
RDERS for machine tools in lots of one to chinery continues in fairly heavy demand. Two 
three items reached a large volume during manufacturers of disk-type grinders have an- 
the week just closed. Dealers in the East nounced a price advance of 10 per cent. Several 


report a substantial quantity of inquiries for di- 
The first 
was one of the most active from the sales stand- 
point experienced by dealers in many years. 
during March reached a high peak. 


versified lines of equipment. 


New York, April 2.—Machine tool 
buying continues highly active. While 
few large orders or inquiries have 
been reported over the past few days, 
a heavy volume of orders for one or 
two machines have been placed and 


fresh inquiries are numerous. A sub- 
stantial tentative list for estimation 
purposes is that of Ford, Bacon & 


Davis, engineers, for a project in the 
South. 

The quarter just closed has been 
one of the most active in recent years, 
with March an unusually good month. 
One seller of turret lathes reports 
March one of the most active months 
he had ever experienced. The price 
situation is featured by an advance 
of approximately 10 per cent by at 
least two manufacturers of disk grind- 
ers. The electric overhead crane mar- 
ket is featured by the closing of 21 
cranes by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad. 

Worcester, Mass., April 2.—Buying 
of machine tools is inclined to be less 
regular. Demand for equipment from 
several fields, including automobile, 
textile and radio, appears to be filled 
for the time being. Business booked 
is far ahead of recent years and 
steady operations are assured in many 
instances to the middle of the year. 
Grinding machinery is steady. Pro- 
duction units are selling well. Small 
individual orders continue to feature 
the market, bringing the total up sat- 
isfactorily. The market appears to 
be passing through a breathing spell 
on new business which enables manu- 
facturers to adjust schedules. 

Pittsburgh, April 2.—March sales of 
machine toois were slightly below the 
February total, but the outlook still is 
promising. A fair volume of business 
remains pending. Prospective business 
ls included with plant construction for 


lhe Nationa! Tube Co., A. MM. Byers 
al \ ~ ‘ 
Co. and Davison Coke & Iron Co. The 


crane market is quiet from the stand- 
point of awards, but considerable work 
Is pending. 

Chicago, April 2. 
quiries are brisk. 


-Machine tool in- 
While sales in the 
week just fell off slightly from the 
volume earlier in the month, most 
houses found March sales ahead of 
February, and recent intimations that 
the first quarter would finish ahead 
of 1928 are believed to have been 
borne out. Most dealers have a large 
carry-over into April. Several west- 
ern railroads have added to recent 
Inquiry lists, and the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp. is asking bids on sev- 
eral additional items for its Birming- 


quarter of inquiry. 


Sales stallation 


Grinding ma- 


ham, Ala., works, including a No. 4 
vertical and a No. 5 milling machine, 
three double-head grinders, a 12 x 24- 
inch cylindrical grinder, a _ 12-foot 
knife grinder and an upright roller- 
type cutter. Chicago & North West- 
ern railroad is inquiring for a 600- 
ton wheel press and a journal and 
axle lathe. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad also has added to re- 
cent inquiries with offers for a 30- 
inch lathe, two tool-room lathes, one 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Twenty-one electric overhead cranes for Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.,’ and Russell, Ky., shops of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, to Whiting 
Corp.; specifications include one 250-ton, one 
10-ton and 19 15-ton cranes. 

Eight electric overhead cranes for Devine Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Vernon, IIL, subsidiary of the Mt. 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co., to Shaw Crane-Putnam 
Machine Co.; specifications include 35-ton 
crane, 5-ton auxiliary, 75-foot span; 30-ton 
crane, 5-ton auxiliary, 55-foot span; 10-ton 
crane, 55-foot span; 10-ton crane, 75-foot 
span; 10-ton crane, 22-foot 6-inch span; two 
5-ton cranes, 50-foot span; and 5-ton, 45-foot 
span. 

Three electric overhead cranes for a company in 
New York Metropolitan district to Whiting 
Corp. 

Three 15-ton electric overhead cranes for Am- 
torg Trading Corp., 165 Broadway, for ship- 
ment to Russia, placed, contract reported 
going to Whiting Corp. 

Two 6-ton truck cranes for Patrick McGovern 
Ine., New York, to Universal Crane Co. 

Among single orders are: 50-ton locomotive 
crane for Texas Co., for installation at Port 
Arthur, Tex., awarded an unnamed builder; 
5-ton, 3-motor crane, 40-foot span, for Cen- 
tral Structural Steel Co., New York, to Shep- 
ard-Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. This is a 
reinstatement of a recently reported roder, ac- 
companied by a change in specifications; 150- 
ton, 4 motor cranes, 86 foot span, for Phoenix 
Utility Co., New Yok, to Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co.; one 25-ton crane, 37-foot 
enan for Gulf Coast, International & Great 
Northern railroad, Kingsville, Tex., shop, to 
Shaw-Crane-Putnam Mucnine Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














5 to 10-ton used electric crane, 40 to 50-foot 
span, for United Welding Co. of Middletown, 


O.; crawler type drag line crane, equipped 
with a 40-foot boom and a 3-yard capacity 
bucket, county auditor, Dallas, Tex., bids to 


be opened April 22. 

Three electric semiportal gantry cranes and two 
clamshell ore handling buckets for the Mc- 
Comas street terminal improvements, Balti- 
more, bids to be opened by port development 
commission, that city, April 10. 

Used crawler crane, equipped with magnet, for 
the Nassau Salvage Corp., Oceanside, L. L, 
bids asked by Ralph Metals Corp., Woolworth 
building, New York, the holding company; 
ash handling crane for New York Edison Co., 
New York, award expected at once. 
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Milwaukee district. 
in the Chicago district is 
difficulty is met in obtaining prompt delivery. 


western railroads have added to their recent list 
More activity is being shown in the 


Inquiry for used tools for in- 
heavy but 


16 and the other 18-inch, and a single 
spindle drill. Rock Island is taking 
bids on a 16-inch lathe, a 1%-inch 
forging machine and a punch press. 
Neither Rock Island nor Santa Fe 
has started buying against previous 
inquiries. More activity is being 
shown in the Milwaukee district. 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, again 
has made some purchases. A_ bed 
spring manufacturer has a list out, 
and several important industrial lists 
have appeared in Illinois and Iowa. 
An advertising display concern in this 
district purchased sheet metal work- 
ing equipment, four presses and 
squaring shears. Inquiry for used 
tools is heavy, from the Chicago dis- 
trict and from users in adjoining 
territory. 

Cleveland, April 2.—Sales of ma- 
chine tools during the first quarter 
reached the highest mark in several 
years. The beginning of this quarter 
finds sellers with well filled order 
books but hampered in promising de- 
liveries on account of the inability 
of builders to supply demand. Mean- 


while inquiry is holding at a high 
level. Buying of tools by the automo- 
tive industry has slowed down and 


at present business coming from this 
class of the trade represents replace- 
ments. Sales of used tools still are 
from one to three tools per order; re- 
quirements include a _ wide list of 
items. 


To Spend More on Lines 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York, has authorized 
the expenditure of $82,000,000 on new 
long distance facilities in 1929, ac- 
cording to P. G. Miller, general su- 
perintendent of the long lines de- 
partment. This is an increase of 67 
per cent over the amount spent by 
the company for similar work in 1928, 
the previous record. Nearly half of 
the $82,000,000 will be spent on ex- 


tending and supplementing existing 
long distance cable systems. About 
2500 miles of cable will be laid this 


year. 


Sees Harm in Gas Project 


Birmingham,  Ala., April 2.— 
Gov. Bibb Graves, of Alabama, is op- 
posing the project to lay a natural 
gas pipe line from the Louisiana 
fields to Alabama portions. Opposi- 
tion is based on the claim that to 
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bring in natural gas would injure 
the market for by-product gas, and 
that the coal business, from which 
the state recieves a tonnage tax, 
would be affected. 


Steel Barrel Output 


Rise Continues 


Washington, April 2.—Steel bar- 
rel production continued to advance 
in February, according to statistics of 
the department of commerce. Mem- 
bers of the Steel Barrel Manufac- 
turers’ association, Cleveland, report 
shipments of 372,528 barrels and un- 
filled orders of 493,290 barrels. Aver- 
age daily productive capacity of I.C.C. 
barrels was 27.7 per cent, light bar- 
rels 46.5 ner cent and all barrels 42.6 





per cent. Monthly comparisons fol- 
low: 
Unfilled orders 
for delivery 

Pro- Ship- within beyond 
1928 duction ments 30days 30 days 
a 475,906 474,159 241,145 1,110,652 
Feb. ........... 518,944 514,362 297,889 1,119,738 
a 636,855 644,521 304,043 1,039,540 
a 667,827 661,949 357,131 919,863 
__. aes 696,281 694,843 324,549 932,568 
ee 712,779 717,496 319,443 840,313 
|” ee. 647,844 645,881 341,346 891,066 
Aug. ........... 677,313 675,600 319,495 744,863 
Sept. ........ 593,255 595,640 292,686 704,134 
Oct. .......... 656,021 661,009 301,782 522,090 
Nov. . . 563,647 568,353 322,135 634,982 
Dec. .» 651,113 549,913 246,460 1,110,983 
Total 

TEED © EEE EGBG NID «— dpsesncestes | conarsesi 

1929 
Jan. we» 858,492 548,581 319,704 1,342,006 
Feb. . . 567,398 563,532 345,365 1,198,481 


Foundry Operates Safely 

Whiting 
cranes, foundry equipment and rail- 
way specialties, operated its plant at 
Harvey, IIll., more than 59 days with- 
out a lost time accident. The fifty- 
ninth day was reached March 22. 
The company operates a foundry 
making gray iron and steel castings, 
also a pattern shop, forge _ shop, 
structural shop, and power house. It 
employs 600 persons in its plant. Con- 
sidering the hazards involved, the 59 
no-accident days constituted an un- 
usual record. 


Corp., manufacturer of 


Electric Profits Gain 

Toronto, Ont., April 2.—Net pro- 
fits of the Canadian General Electric 
Co. for 1928, after deducting for re- 
serves, taxes and depreciation, were 
$3.695,665, compared with $2,103,053 
in 1927. The company expended dur- 
ing the year $892,641 for additional 
machinery. 


Electric power consumed for _in- 
dustrial purposes in Worcester, Mass., 
in December increased 10 per cent 


over December, 1927. 
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Koppers Interests Increasing 


Participation 


NTERESTS of the Koppers Co., 

Pittsburgh, have been further rami- 
fied in recent months and intrench 
it more deeply in the iron and steel 
industry. The most important develop- 
ment this year was the passing of 
control of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, to Alan Wood Steel 
Co., an organization formed by Henry 
B. Rust, president of the Koppers 
Co., and Scott Stewart, president of 
W. J. Rainey Inc., New York. The 
Alan Wood Steel Co. also owns all of 
the stock of the Rainey-Wood Coke Co. 
which operates by-product coke ovens 
at Swedeland, Pa. The Alan Wood 
company operates a blast furnace at 
Swedeland, and open-hearth furnaces, 
blooming mill and plate mill at Ivy 
Rock, Pa. Sheet mills are at Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

Other iron and steel affiliations of 
the Koppers Co. include a half inter- 
est in the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., 
Hamilton, O., control of which is 
shared with the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. The Hamilton 
company, of which H. B. Rust is presi- 
dent, operates a blast furnace and by- 
product coking plant. 

The Koppers Co. also is interested 
in the Davison Coke & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh, formed a short time ago to 
take over the Sharpsville Furnace 
Co., which operates a merchant blast 
furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., and to 
engage in the production of pig iron, 
by-product coke and cement at a plant 
now under construction at Neville Is- 
land, Pittsburgh district. H. B. Rust 
is a director of the Davison company. 
The cement plant and by-product coke 
ovens now are being constructed. The 
blast furnace was purchased last 
year from the American Steel & Wire 
Co., and operations are expected to 
begin in June of this year. This 
project will provide the Davison com- 
pany with the only merchant biast 
furnace in the Pittsburgh district. 

Major activities of the Koppers Co. 
are confined to the construction and 
operation of by-product coke plants. 
With the field for new installations of 
coke ovens eventually being limited, 
the company some time ago turned 
its attention to the operation of such 
plants and sale of gas, coke and by- 
products. At present the Koppers Gas 
& Coke Co., a subsidiary organiza- 
tion, has listed among its wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, the fol- 
lowing: Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Minnesota By- 
Product Coke Co., St. Paul; Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee; Koppers- 


in Steel Industry 


Kokomo Co., Kokomo, Ind., and Con- 
necticut Coke Co., New Haven, Conn, 
A half interest has been acquired in 
the Montreal Coke & Mfg. Co., Mon. 
treal. Investments in other companies 
not listed as wholly-owned subsidiaries 
give the Koppers organization control 
in certain instances. This is found to 
be true in the cases of several eastern 
gas utility companies. 

The Koppers Co., a Delaware com- 
pany, is the holding organization for 
the various subsidiaries. These in- 
clude among others the Koppers Co, 
(Pa.), an operating company, Koppers 
Construction Co., American Tar Prod- 
ucts Co. Inc., Bartlett Hayward Corp. 
Koppers Building Co., Koppers Erect- 
ing Corp., Koppers Coal Co., Koppers 
Gas & Coke Co., Koppers Development 
Corp., and Western Gas Construction 
Co. 

Some of these companies control 
smaller subsidiary companies. The 
Koppers Coal Co., for example, has a 
country-wide sales organization for the 
distribution of domestic sizes of coal 
from its various mining interests, 
These properties include Houston Col- 
lieries Co., Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
Tidewater Coal & Coke Co., and 
Houston Coal & Coke Co., producers 
of Pocohontas coals. Other coal prop- 
erties include Elkhorn Piney Coal Min- 
ing Co. and Melcroft Coal Co. The 
Koppers Co. (Pa.), assembles and 
builds by-product coke and gas ovens, 
benzol, toluol, napthalene, tar, gaso- 
line and ammonia recovery plants. The 
Koppers designs and 
builds by-product coke plants, trans- 
mission and pipe lines, conduits, sub- 


Erecting Co. 


ways, equipment, machinery, etc., for 
carbonization, distillation and gasifica- 
tion of coal and coal products. The 
Bartlett Hayward Co. builds’ gas 
holders. 

Although figures are not available 
showing total assets of the various 
Koppers interests, the balance sheet 
of the Koppers Gas & Coke Co., which 
recently listed 200,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock on the Pittsburgh stock 
exchange, gives data for this  sub- 
sidiary as of Sept. 30, 1928. Total 
assets after giving effect to the pre- 
ferred stock financing, amounted to 
$101,830,349. Property account was 
$28,316,204. Current assets of $16,- 
748,480 compared with current liabil- 
ities of $971,739. 

In 1740, the most famous of. all 
eastern Pennsylvania forges, known as 
Mt. Joy and later as Valley Forge, 
was started. 
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Metalworking Machinery 
Statistics for 1927 


Sixty-two establishments in 1927 
were making metalworking machinery 
other than machine tools, according to 
the census of manufactures of the 
department of commerce. The value 
of their product in 1927 was $31,- 


748,667. Nine each of these estab- 
lishments were in Connecticut and 


Ohio, eight each in Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania, and five in New York. A 
detailed statement of the industry, ex- 
cluding machine tools, follows: 


Number of establishments...............+ 62 
Wage earners (average for the 

MUM cusnastassssassdscsosisscpunesoencesnesnveredrea 6,125 
RNIN” \, cccussusounvess Fe a a RE NR tn ee $9,957,960 


Cost of materials, ' 
fuel, and purchased power, total’? $10,861,388 
sesscooeee $10,189,337 
Scpnspeebaeus $672,051 
eesathenes $31,748,667 


Materials and supplies ...... 
Fuel and power ............ 
Products, aggregate value? 


Metal-working machinery, includ- 
ing attachments and parts, total 


value scavacsocesones GUO eel ts 
Rod and wire working ma- 

URNA. 3. sh dahdhanidesstnse a ecrecsaancavnc’ $679,588 

Rolling-mill machinery ............ $7,774,825 


Sheet-metal-working machinery $15,673,062 


Wire-drawing machinery ........ $488,431 
Other metal-working machinery $4,954,056 
Attachments and parts ............ $475,312 
Other products, value, and receipts 
for custom work and repairing $1,703,893 
Value added by manufacture’ ........ $20,887,279 
Horsepower padeicanataagae 23,078 


1Not including salaried employees. 

2The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not 
be calculated from the census figures, for the 
reason that no data are collected in regard to 
a number of items of expenses, such as interest 
on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, and advertising. 

3Value of products less cost of materials, fac- 
tory supplies, fuel, and purchased power. 


Get Alloy Steel Permit 


from German Interests 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—The _ Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co. and Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co. Inc. have made contracts 
with the Krupp interests of Germany 
for the manufacture of chrome nickel 
steel products. Permission has been 
granted to the Ludlum Steel Co., Firth- 
Sterling company and the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp. to manufacture 
chrome nickel into blooms, billets and 
other semifinished products. Several 
steel companies, including Spang- 
Chalfant, will purchase the semifin- 
ished material for conversion into fin- 
ished products. This material is used 
to advantage in the form of tubes in 
the oil industry, particularly where it 
is required to endure stresses and 
corrosive action in the cracking process 
of petroleum. 


American Rolling Mill 
Sales Expand 


Net earnings of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., after all charges, amount- 
ed to $6,676,034 in 1928, compared 
with $3,748,564 in 1927. Net sales 


during 1928 totaled $61,867,914, com- 
pared with $39,087,518 in the preced- 
ing year. Of the total net sales in 
1928, according to the annual pam- 
phlet report, $54,813,903 represented 
sheets. Semifinished steel accounted 
for $3,885,284. The number of em- 
ployes of the company at the close 
of 1928 was 11,151, compared with 
8077 one year ago. 


River Traffic Higher 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—River  traf- 
fic in iron and steel products in the 
Pittsburgh district increased during 
February over the January rate but 
in some instances declined below the 
level of the corresponding month of 
last year, according to figures just 


released by the United States engi- 
neer’s office here. Adverse weather 
conditions in a measure restricted 


shipments on the Ohio river and the 
total was a decrease from February, 
1928, although it shows a good gain 
over the January total. Traffic over 
the Monongahela river set a new high 
mark for February. For the second 
consecutive month no steel was moved 
over the Allegheny river. 

Increased iron and steel traffic is 
looked for during ensuing months of 
the year particularly over the Ohio 
river to Cairo, Ill. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. recently doubled 
its steel shipments to points on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and al- 


ready this month it has sent two 
tows to southern points. Comparative 
monthly figures follow: 


1929 


Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 









January ........ 80,402 48,471 
February 83,358 72,203 
1928 
December ee en 79,595 78,213 
November ....... 800 143,238 137,019 
October _..... 1.130 131,281 130,808 
September 200 186,227 125,062 
August ..... 50 109,738 124,066 
ARMED Sccsbctsnsieniceassatin:ixte _“aahentn 91,834 90,146 
June ..... 2,350 75,422 96,156 
_) 2 eee 1,863 86,722 112,818 
MAMIE,“ cexxtvcasbeinvehesdupecess 470 87,581 110,356 
OS ee See 725 77,908 7,945 
ee 885 73,360 87,635 
COREY, cicvierinsivessvcaises 330 78,069 69,750 
Total 8,303 1,160,975 1,239,973 


To Move Ties by Barge 


Birmingham, Ala. April 2.—The 
Atlantic Steel Co. plans to move 3000 
tons of cotton ties from Birmingham 
to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans via 
Warrior river barges of the Inland 
Waterways Corp. 


The new $500,000 plant of the 
Lycoming Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
subsidiary of the Auburn Automobile 
Co., will be ready for operation short- 
ly after April 15 on the manufacture 
of aircraft engines. 
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Arkansas Scrap Rates To 
Be Revamped 


Washington, April 2.—The present 
rate on scrap iron and steel, in car- 
loads, applicable to interstate ship- 
ments between points in Arkansas, and 
from points in Arkansas to Memphis, 
Tenn., St. Louis, Chicago and Alton, 
Ill., and points taking the same rates 
or rates basing thereon, subject to a 
minimum carload weight of 50,000 
pounds, have not been found unrea- 
sonable by the interstate commerce 
commission in a decision in the case 
of the Waste Material Dealers’ asso- 
ciation of Arkansas against the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad. 


It was found, however, that reason- 
able alternative rates for the future 
are “rates which, subject to a 70,000 
pound minimum, do not exceed 13.5 
per cent of the corresponding first- 
class rates prescribed in 123, I. C. C., 
203, for application from and to the 
same points” Reasonable alternative 
rates were prescribed and reparation 
was denied. 


Freyn Engineers to Give 
Russia Help 


Chicago, April 2.—A_ group of 
engineers and specialists will be sent 
to soviet Russia by the Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, to help plan, 
design and build new iron and steel 
plants, according to an agreement 
signed by the Russian soviet govern- 
ment and the Freyn company. The 
American engineers also will assist in 
the reconstruction and modernization 
of existing metallurgical plants. The 
American engineers will co-operate 
with Gipromez, the State Institute 
for Projecting New Metal Works, at 
Leningrad, U. S. S. R. 


The group of Freyn engineers will 
sail from New York about April 15, 
beginning work in Leningrad May 1. 
They will be under direction of L. E. 
L. Thomas, vice president of Freyn 
Engineering Co. The contemplated 
program for the soviet government in 
the next five years calls for the build- 
ing of ten new iron and steel works, 
as well as extensive remodeling. Esti- 
mated value of investments to be made 
in the iron and steel industry alone 
exceeds $1,000,000,000, it is stated. 


Approximately 5,000,000 pounds of 
copper is consumed annually in the 
manufacture of oil-burning instaila- 
tions for heating purposes and power 
production, according to a survey com- 
pleted by the Copper & Brass Re- 
search association. 
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Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Seamless Rubber Co 
Hallock street, plans the construction of a power 


plant, 35 x 55 feet. 


W ASHINGTON—Potomac Electric Power Co., 
231 Fourteenth street northwest, has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a_sub- 
station to R. P. Whitty Co. Inc., 917 Denrike 
building 


OLD TOWN, ME.—Water district commission 
has awarded the contract for the construction 
of a pumping station and filtration plant to A. 
Bartington, 1 Washington street, Boston. (Noted 
March 7.) 


CHATHAM, MASS. 3oard of selectmen plans 
the construction of a water system and pumping 
station. 

HOPKINTON, MASS.—Water department, 
J. F. Sullivan chairman, plans to extend and 
improve its waterworks, including the construc- 
tion of pumping station, etc. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. — Provincetown 
Light & Power Co., H. F. McDonald manager 
plans the construction of a power plant or 
State road. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Wright Aero Corp., Lewis 
street, Guy Vaughan president, has awarded the 
general contract for the construction of a 1- 
story plant addition to J. W. Ferguson, 152 Mar- 
ket street. 

BUFFALO—Arrowhead Steel Products Co 
1101 Stinson boulevard, Minneapolis, W. E. Wil- 
bert superintendent, plans the construction of 
a plant here. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Water Front Service 


Corp. has awarded the contract for the construc- 





tion of four gantry cranes to American Crane 


Co., Friendship, N. Y. 


FLUSHING, N Y Flexible Cable Co., care 
of M. Klein, 65 Court street, Brooklyn, architect, 
plans the construction of a l-story plant, 200 x 
250 feet. 

BRADFORD, PA.—Taylor Aircraft Co. has 
awarded the general contract for the construc- 
tion of its new airplane manufacturing plant 
supplanting its work at Rochester, N. Y., t 
Simonsen & Lundgren, Bradford. (Noted March 
28.) 

COATESVILLE, PA.—International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York, has started 
work on a new plant here, to be a duplicate 
of the plant completed recently at New Bruns- 


wick, N. J 
EDDYSTONE, PA.-—General Steel Castings 


_—-——- 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Rome Electric Range 
Co. is installing machinery and equipment in 


the plant it recently built here 








Co., Eddystone, Pa., has started work on its 


main foundry building. 


ERIE, PA.—Standard Stoker Co. plans altera- 
tions and the construction of a l-story addi- 


tion, 68 x 96 feet, 72 x 100 feet and 75 x 122 


JOHNSONBURG, PA.-—True-Tone Corp. has 
started construction of a new 3-story plant, 80 
x 100 feet, for the manufacture of electrical ap. 
paratus. 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Gas Works, 
1400 Arch street, pla 

ver plant at Fifty-sixth and Lindberg streets. 


ns the construction of a 


WARREN, PA.—Thomas Flexible Coupling Co, 
has let the general contract for the construe. 
tion of a new plant and office building to J. J. 
Guinnane, Jamestown, N. Y A large amount 
of automatic machinery will be installed. 

YORK, PA.—United States Chain & Forg.- 
ing Co. plans the construction of a_ plating 


States 


MONTGOMERY AILLA.—City of Montgomery 
has awarded the contract for the construction 


a hangar and adjacent buildings, 150 x 150 


A 


Resale Equipment News 


URPLUS machinery and equip- 

ment and discontinued plants of 

the Yates-American Machine Co,,. 
Beloit, Wis., will be sold at public auc- 
tion, April 9 and 10. The company has 
consolidated manufacturing operations 
in its three larger plants. The sale 
will be held first at its Williamsport, 
Pa., plant, and will be continued at 
the Montgomery, Pa., plant, both dis- 
continued by the company. Included 
in machinery to be sold are planers, 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, gear 
cutters, grinders, drills and miscel- 
laneous tools. Foundry equipment will 
be sold and finished parts and office 
fixtures will also be auctioned. The 
sale will be eonducted by Michael 
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Tauber & Co. and Samuel L. Winter- 
nitz & Co., both of Chicago. 


* k 


Metals and equipment will be offered 


Sales Calendar 


April 9 and 10—Auction sale of dis- 


continued plants and surplus equip- 
ment of Yates-American Machine 
Co., Beloit, Wis. Sale starts at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., plant and continues 


at Montgomery, Pa., plant. 


April 17—Auction sale of surveyed 


material at Philadelphia navy yard. 
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for sale at auction April 17 at the 
navy yard at Philadelphia. The sale 
will include about 2,000,000 pounds 
of ferrous metals, 77,000 feet of wire 
rope, 13,000 feet of antenna wire, 


2376 twist drills, 444 machine bits, 
14. Liberty engines, motors, motor 


generators and other material. 
Assets and equipment of Wilson 
Bros. Mfg. Co., 218 May street, 
Chicago, were sold at auction March 
27 by Samuel L. Winternitz & Co., 
auctioneers. The equipment included 
punches and dies, screw machines, 
lathes, lapping machines and other 
tools for production of band _ instru- 


ments. 
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feet, to Hodgson & Jones, North Perry street. 


GURDON, ARK.—Phoenix Utility Co., Pine 
Bluff, has received the contract for power 
plant improvements for Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Pine Bluff. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Finished Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated 
the contract for the construction of a _ plant 
to Pine Bluff Iron Works, 700 East Third 
street. (Noted March 28.) 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 
the erection of an airplane hangar and other 


recently, has awarded 


City of Pensacola plans 


buildings at Corry field. 

AURORA, KY.—Southern Industries & Util- 
ities Inc. plans the construction of a large dam 
and hydroelectric power plant on the Tennessee 
river near here. The initial development will 
call for 240,000 horsepower, with the ultimate 
set at 

NEW ORLEANS 
Reade, works 
tion of a boiler plant, to be equipped with 


528,000 horsepower. 
Flintkote Co., R. W. B. 
plans the 


engineer, construc- 


two 460 horsepower boilers, etc. Contract for 
the construction has been awarded to Rust 
Engineering Co., 606 Grant street, Pittsburgh, 
for erecting 157-foot stack. 
Louisiana building, has general contract 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Wings Inc., 


Lionel Favret, 


Commer- 


New Construction and Enterprise 


cial National bank building, Howard F. Noble, 
president, has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a hangar, 82 x 100 feet, to 
Orange Car & Steel Co., Orange, Tex. 

CALIFORNIA, MO.—City of California plans 
to vote on $60,000 bonds for the construction 
of an electric light and power plant. 

SALEM, MO.—Gity of Salem plans the con- 
struction of an electric light plant and distribu- 


tion lines. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
plans 


Kimball Bros. Elevator Co. 
improvements to its new 
1020 South Ninth street. 


foundry at 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Swift & Co., 1223 Leaven- 
worth street, has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a l-story boiler house, 65 x 100 
feet, to E. E. 
(Noted Feb. 28.) 


Gilmore, Sunderland building. 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
buckle Derrick Co. is issuing bonds to provide 


Slater Bros. Turn- 
funds for expansion of its oil field derrick 


manufacturing operations. 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—Wackman Welded 
Ware Co., 2412 South Seventh street, St. 
Louis B. 
lish a_ steel 


Louis, 
Wackman president, plans to estab- 
plant, 1l- 


barrel manufacturing 


story, 50 x 200 feet, here It is planned to be 


in operation by June 1. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Mohawk Aircraft 
Corp., Minneapolis, Lytton Campbell manager, 
plans to establish an airplane branch plant 
here. 


LAWRENCEBURG, TENN.—City of Law- 
renceburg plans the installation of additional 
oil engines and generating units at its power 
plant in North Lawrenceburg. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Kansas City Southern 
railroad, Kansas City, Mo., plans to start work 
shortly on yards, including the construction of 
machine shops, roundhouse, etc. (Noted Dec. 


3%.) 
EL PASO, TEX.—Structural steel for a 
power house for the El Paso Electric Co. has 
been awarded to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
(Noted March 14.) 
FT. WORTH, 
railroad, St. 


TEX. 
Louis, has let the contract for 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


improvements to yard facilities, machine shop, 
roundhouse, etc., to Bellows-Maclay Construc- 
Industries building, 


tion Co., Construction 


Dallas, Tex. 

VICTORIA, TEX.—Central Power & Light Co., 
300 Jones avenue, San Antonio, Tex., plans the 
eonstruction of a power plant and dam on 
Guadelupe river near here 








East 





Central 











CHICAGO—Western Electric Co., 504 South 
Clinton street, has awarded the contract for 
structural steel for a cable plant to American 
Bridge Co 


CHICAGO—Lindberg Steel Treating Co., 221 
Union Park court, A. N 
plans the construction of a 1 and 2-story plant 
C. Frazier, 64 West Randolph street, is archi- 


tect. 


Lindberg manager, 


CHICAGO—Aladdin Industries Inc., 609 
West Lake street, 
the contract for the construction of a machine 
shop to W. R. Dunkin & Son Co., Hunting- 


ten, Ind. 


advises that it has awarded 


KEWAUNEE, ILL.—Kewaunee Mfg. Co. ad- 
vises that it plans the construction of a steel 
products plant and _ has Frank D. 
Chase Inc., 720 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 


cago, as engineer. 


engaged 


PEORIA, ILL. 
awarded the contract for structural steel for 
a building to Illinois Steel Bridge Co (Noted 
Feb. 21.) 

GARY, IND Pacific Electric Co., R. E. Me- 
Clann, Hotel Gary, local manager, has awarded 
the general contract for the construction of a 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. has 


l-story plant and office building addition t« 


General Construction Co., 487 Broadway. 


Works, 600 
general 
(Noted 


DETROIT—Detroit Lead Pipe 
West Larned street, has awarded the 
contract for a warehouse to Austin Co 


March 7.) 


DETROIT—Federal Mogul Corp., 11031 Shoe- 
maker avenue, has let the contract for the 
construction of a foundry building to Austin 
Co. (Noted March 14.) 


DETROIT 

Street, has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a addition to W. J. C. 
Kaufmann. 


National Stamping Co., 617 Glover 


plant 


DETROIT—City canceled the 


Council has 
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contract with Louis Kamper, Detroit architect, 


for the plans for a municipal hangar, and 
John W. 


has been 


Reid, commissioner of public works, 
commissioned to proceed with the 


erection of the building. 


DETROIT—McManus Steel & Iron Co., 3290 
Wight avenue, W. T. McManus vice president, 
has awarded the general contract for plant al- 
Lang, 203 Hammond building, 
(Noted Jan. 31.) 


terations to E. F. 
31 West Fort street. 


DETROIT—Cadillac Motor Car Co., 2860 
Clark avenue, has awarded the general con- 
tract for the construction of a 1 and 4-story 
building to Martin-Krausman Co. The Cad- 
illac company plans to spend $5,000,000 during 
the next two years on an extensive building 
and new equipment program. The program 
build- 


ing, an engineering building, an addition to 


includes an automatic screw machine 


its present iron foundry, an addition to the 
chrome, copper and nickel-plating division, an 


addition to the LaSalle assembly plant, etc. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Co. has increased its capitalization from $10,- 


Lansing Motor & Pump 


000.to $75,000 and has changed its name to the 
Ebel Hoist & Pump C« 
to double its plant during the coming year 


The company plans 


MARYSVILLE, MICH.—Preas Metals of 
America plans the construction of a 2-story plant 
addition. Harvey, Federal State Bank 
building, Port Huron, Mich., is architect. 


George L. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


the construction of a new 


Maring Wire Co. plans 
plant at Western 


and Barclay avenue. 


NILES, MICH 


a 136-acre tract to be used for an 


City of Niles has purchased 
airport. 
Modern airport equipment will be established 
at the field 
months. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Oakland Motor Car Co., 


within the next four or five 


1929 9 


Motors Corp., Detroit, 
has let the contract for the construction of a 
Austin Co., 16112 
(Noted March 14.) 


division of General 


l-story plant, addition to 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 


SELFRIDGE, FIELD, MICH. 
Capt. R. S. Beard, 
quartermaster, Selfridge Field, contemplates the 


Quartermaster 


department, construction 


erection of a central heating plant. 


CANTON, O. 
work on an addition to its airplane hangar de- 
partment which will double the capacity of that 


Macomber Steel Co. has started 


division. The addition is to be 76 x 188 feet. 


CLEVELAND—National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Co., East Eighty-eighth street and 
Laisy avenue southeast, is building an addition 
to increase its capacity 50 per cent 


Western 





-— 
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States 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—Structural steel for 
a plant for the Western Electric Co., 504 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, has been awarded to 
Judson-Pacifie Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—City council plans in- 
stalling an automatic pumping station. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Pacific Power & 


~ 


ut 




















Light Co. plans the erection of an addition to 
its substation on land recently purchased. A 


New Construction and Enterprise 


new transformer with switching equipment has 
been authorized. 





Canada 





NEW GLASGOW, N. S.—J. W. Cumming 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of mining cars, picks, 
etc., proposes to start work immediately on the 
erection of two new buildings in connection 
with its plant here. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Brantford Roofing 
Co., Sydenham street, has awarded the con- 
tract to John M. Moore & Co., 489 Richmond 
street, London, Ont., for the erection of a 
plant here, 40 x 105 feet. (Noted March 21.) 

DUNDAS, ONT.—Nu Flame Lamp Co. has 
awarded contract to F. G. Haskings & Co., 94 
Sydenham street, for remodeling building here 
to be used for plant for manufacturing special 
lamps, etc. 

FERGUS, ONT.—Beatty Bros. Ltd., wash- 
ing machines, lawn mowers, etc., have awarded 
contract to C. Mattaini for the erection of an 
addition to their plant here. Three buildings 
will be erected, 96 x 336 feet, 72 x 96 feet, 
and 48 x 150 feet. 

LONDON, ONT.—E. Leonard & Sons Ltd., 
York street, have awarded contract to Hyatt 
Bros., 288 Egerton street, for the erection 
of an addition to theire boiler shops here to be 
l-story, 55 x 100 feet. Lond@on’§ Structural 
Steel Co. has the steel contract. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—Farrwell Development Co. 
has acquired property on Albert street and 
Olive avenue where is proposes to establish 
a machine shop. When equipped the company 
will manufacture tools and dies and carry 
on general machine shop business. Officers 
of the company include F. R. Farrant, presi- 
dent; Edward Smith, vice president; J. Mac- 
Kinnon, general manager, and O. S. Hobbs, 
secretary and treasurer. 

SARNIA, ONT.—According to W. B. Boyd, 
president, Dominion Alloy Steel Corp., the 
company has extensive plant improvement 
program in prospect, whereby it proposes to 
install this year equipment for the processing 
of black sheets, with capacity of 15,000 tons 
per year. 

STRAFFORD, ONT.—Refrigerating 
ment Ltd. incorporated recently with 100,000 


Equip- 


shares of no par value stock, will establish 
a plant here for the manufacture of refrig- 
erators and dairy equipment, etc. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian 
Iron Co., 88 River street, has awarded con- 
tract to G. T. Lea, 16 Walker avenue, for 


Ornamental 


the erection of a I1-story addition to its 
plant to be 60 x 132 feet, steel and brick 
construction. Dominion Bridge Co., Toronto, 


has steel contract 


TORONTO, ONT.—Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Co. Ltd., 88 Duke street, has awarded con- 
tract to Sullivan & Frid Ltd., 81 Victoria 
street, for the erection of a 3-story manu- 
facturing plant, 55 x 90 feet, on Duke street, 


TORONTO, ONT.—Details of an _ extensive 
program of hydroelectric power development in 
New Ontario were laid before the Ontario 
legislature in a plan whereby the Ontario 
hydroelectric commission eventually will develop 
nearly 600,000 horsepower on sites stretching 
from the Mississagi river, east of Sault Ste, 
Marie, across the province to the upper Ottawa 
river, a distance of about 275 miles. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Walker road, has awarded contract 
to S. E. Dinsmore & Co., Security building, 
Windsor, Ont., for the erection of an addition 
to plant here. It will be l-story, 100 x 200 
feet, concrete foundation, steel and brick 
construction. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Eureka 
Winnett street, has awarded contract to James 
Vance, Market square, for the erection of a 
l-story addition to No. 3 foundry on Tecum- 
seh street. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal water board 
has awarded contract to the Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hail Hill, for 
the supply and installation of switching equip- 
ment, transformers, generators, valves, ete., 
in the McTavish street pumping station and 
dam, on which construction work will be 
started this spring. Atlas Construction Co., 
37 Belmont street, has the general contract 


Planer Co., 


for the projec. 

ST. LAURENT, QUE.—T. Pringle & Sons 
Ltd., 410 St. Nicholas street, will prepare 
plans for the erection of a l-story foundry, 
200 x 600 feet, here for the Robert Mitchell 
Co. Ltd., 750 Blair street, Montreal, Que. Com- 
plete foundry equipment will be purchased. 
(Noted Jan. 24.) 


Recent Incorporations 


CHICAGO—Atlas Machine Co., 2714 Canal 
street, has been incorporated with $2000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in machines, metal 
specialties, etc., by A. G. Brile. 

CHICAGO—Roller Guard Razor Corp., 5 South 
Wabash avenue, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
mechanical and electrical devices by John Whit- 
worth. 

CICERO, ILL.—American Spiral Pipe Works, 
4735 West Fourteenth street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $1000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in pipe and fittings by J. H. Taylor. 

BOSTON—Universal Appliance Co. has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in coal heating, gas heating and cook- 
ing appliances, by Percy F. Strout, 11 Wheel- 
wright road, Medford, Mass. 

BOSTON—James B. Replogle Laboratories 
Inc. has been incorporated with 5000 shares 
no par value stock to develop, manufacture and 
deal in mechanical devices, etc., by E. M. Bryant, 
111 Summer street, Somerville, Mass. 

BOSTON—American Electric Supply Co., 3704 
Washington street, has been incorporated with 
5000 shares no par value stock to manufacture 
and deal in electrical machinery and equipment, 
by D. A. Didofsky. 

BOSTON—Key Electric Supply Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture electrical machinery, equipment 
and supplies, by Harry P. Brenner, 457 Webster 
avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS.—D. N. Kelley & Son 
Inc. have been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture boats, aircraft, etc., by David 
N. Kelley, 103 Green street. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS.—Chamberlain 
Motor Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture and deal in farm 
machinery, motor vehicles, etc., by Peter I. 
Adams Jr. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Mason Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture heating and re- 
frigerating equipment, etc., by Trafton B. Mason, 
380 Worthington street. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—National Industries 
Inc. has been incorporated with $100,000 in pre- 
ferred shares and 2000 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture vibratory apparatus, etc., by 
Frederic R. Humpage, 145 State street. 

DETROIT—Hercules Forging Co., 2962 Hart 
avenue, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture, machine and deal in 
forgings and forging dies by W. J. Petty. 

DETROIT—Globe Level Co., 2822 Woodward 
avenue, has been incorporated with $5000 capi- 
tal to manufacture and deal in builders’ and 
mechanics’ tools by Raymond Mayes. 


DETROIT—Michigan Election Supply Co., 
1205 Dime Bank building, has been incorpo- 
rated with $45,000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in mechanical voting machines by A. C. 
McDannel. 

ST LOUIS—Automatic 


Safety Appliance 


Corp. has been incorporated with $150,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture door locking mechanism, 
ete., by Fenton G. Chapin, 1756 North For- 
tieth street. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Atlantic Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital by Joseph B. Perskie, attorney. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Moreset Engineering & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture pumps, valves, etc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Ideal Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Morris Seifer, Newark, attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Engineering Advisory Corp. 
has been incorporated with 2000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture tools, etc., by Mee 
han & Waltzinger, Newark, attorneys. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—B. C. Lewis Mfg. Corp. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in machinery, by H. §S. 
Wolfman, 63 Park Row, New York, attorney. 

FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y.—Automotive Equip- 
ment Mfg. Corp. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 in preferred shares and 5000 shares no 
par value stock by C. Bunker, Far Rockaway, 
MN. ZZ. 

NEW YORK—Conveyor Mechanisms has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to operate 
machine shops, by D. Berkowitz, 130 West 
Forty-second street. 

NEW YORK—S. & R. Wrought Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
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M. Bloomgarden, 154 Nassau street, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Ansonia Instrument & Machine 
Works has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal by L. Rockin, 101 Essex street, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Hudson Metal Spinning Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by A. 
Fuchs, 23 East Eighty-sixth street, attorney. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Crown Lock Nut Co. has 
been with $100,000 
manufacture automotive accessories by H. Van- 
Kirk, Greenwich, N. Y., attorney. 


incorporated capital to 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Twin City Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
Grays Harbor Welding & Boiler Shop, South F 
street. 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Texas Boiler & 
Welding Co. has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital by E. E. Day and V. P. Powell. 


CALGARY, ALTA. Tractor Co. of 
Alberta Ltd. has 


facture and deal in tractors, automobiles, trucks 


Bulldog 


been incorporated to manu- 


and farm machinery, with $200,000 capital and 


$0,000 shares of no par value stock by Fred- 


erick W. Hope, Leigh B. Martin of Calgary, 
and Ernest W. O’Loughlin, of Edmonton. 
BRANTFORD, ONT.—Leeming Richardson 


Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles, motors, engines, etc., with 


$40,000 capital by Frederick C. Richardson, 
George Leeming, and Orma Leeming, all of 
Brantford. 


Aerial Ex- 
incorporated to manu- 


HAILEYBURY, ONT.—Canadian 
ploration Ltd. has been 


facture and deal in airplanes, airships, flying 
machines, etc., with $200,000 capital, by Clar- 
ence F. Tuer, Cecil W. Tuer and Archibald G. 


Kirkpatrick, all of Haileybury. 

KITCHENER, ONT. 
Co. Ltd. has been 
ture and deal in 


Motor Sleigh 
manufac- 


Dominion 
incorporated, to 
motor sleighs and appliances 
with $50,000 capital by Harold W. Young, 
Frank J. Steffler, Alfred J. Arnold = and 
others, all of Kitchener. 

NORTH BAY, ONT. 
ing Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business as a contracting company with 
$100,000 by Edford McCleod of North 


New 


Midwest Aijir 
booklet, 


French River Contract- 


capital 


AIR FILTERS Filters Inc., 
Bradford, 


the development 


Pa., in a current describes 


of its type of air filter, with 


data on its performance. 

PIPE CLEANING TOOLS Mfg. Co 
Binghamton, N. Y., has issued a circular illus- 
tools for 


Stow 


trating its line of clearing pipes by 


means of flexible shafting applications. 

TRUCKS—A 
Co., Boston, illustrates the various types of its 
lift truck and accessories and their application 


broadside by the Lewis-Shepard 


to various industrial uses 


LUBRICATION—Alemite Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago, devotes the current number of its house 
organ to high pressure lubrication in power 
plants. Illustrations suggest economies. in 


proper application of lubricants. 
RHEOSTATS Electric 

Cleveland, has folder 

Grids end panels are illus- 


Mfg. Co., 


describing its 


Columbia 
issued a 
cast grid rheostats. 
trated and a table of capamties and other data 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Bay, Joseph Pilegg and Carmine Schiavone of 
Toronto. 


OAKVILLE, ONT.—King Paving Co. Ltd. 
has been incorporated to carry on the business 
of engineer, builder and general contractor with 
$200,000 capital and 40,000 shares of no par 
value stock by Vernon W. Armstrong of Toronto. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Normand Builders Sup- 
plies Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in builders’ supplies with 
$50,000 capital and 50,000 shares no par 


value stock by Allan F. 
Heron, Herbert W. 
Ottawa. 


Moore, Herbert G. 
Pearson, and others, all of 


TORONTO, ONT.—J. L. Wilson & Sons 
Ltd. have been incorporated to carry on the 


contractor 
W ‘llough- 
W ood liff 2 


engineer and _ general 
George M. 


William F. 


business of 
with $40,000 capital by 
by, Harold L. Steele, 


and others, all of Toronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Super Health & Foundry 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
a general foundry and pattern business with 
$40,000, capital by Chalmer H. Weir, Lorna 
M. Parker, and Daisy Morsman, all of To- 
ronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Pneumatie Oil Burners 


of Canada Ltd. has been incorporated to man- 
deal in oil burners, and oil 
5000 shares no par 

Evan R. 
others, all 


ufacture and 
burning equipment with 
stock by Sidney H. 
Peacock, Sadie M. Hutchinson and 


of Toronto. 


value Robinson, 


-North End Construction 


incorporated to 


TORONTO, 
Co. Ltd. has 
the business of 


ONT. 
been carry on 
manufac- 
with $40,- 
Lorna M. 


contractor, and to 
supplies 
Weir, 


deal in builders’ 


Chalmer H. 


ture and 
000 capital by 


° 


Parker, Daisy Morsman and others, all of 
Toronto. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Conduit Pipe 


Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in conduit pipes, with 250,000 shares of 
no par value George H. Sedgewick, 
William D. Blair and Dorothy M. Jeffery, all of 
Toronto. 
TORONTO, 
Ltd. has been 


stock, by 


ONT.—J. . D. 
incorporated to manufacture and 


Adams (Canada) 


CONTROLLER VALVES—Bristol Co., Water- 


bury, Conn., has prepared a new catalog of its 
automatic electric control valves, motor operated 
replacing a former bulletin. 


and magnet types, 


Illustrations and text cover the various types 


of valves in the company’s line. 
DIESEL 
Co., New 


ENGINES 
York, has 
It covers the latest development 


Tool 
bulletin on its 


Chicago Pneumatic 
issued a 
diesel engine. 
diesel engines, stressing 


by this company in 


complete combustion and fuel economy. It is 


illustrated by halftones and diagrams. 
PROTECTION 
roof 


ELECTRIC Directions for 


grounding lightning 
National 


Manufacturers. 


a galvanized against 


form the subject of a bulletin by the 
Rolled Steel 


to give protection 


Association of Flat 


Its purpose is against harm 


from the elements. 


LATHES Ma- 
Springfield, Vt., has issued a folder 
lathe 


TURRET Jones & Lamson 


chine Co., 


giving closeup views of turret settings 





deal in machinery, tools and implements for 
roadmaking, with 200 shares of no par value, 
by Harold L. Wright, Jessie M. Perry, and Jessie 
M. Taylor, all of Toronto. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Giles Plumbing & Heating 
Supply Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture plumbing and sanitary fixtures, and 
heating appliances with $40,000 capital, by 
George B. Giles, Detroit; and Leigh H. Snider 
and William E. Kelly, of Windsor. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Trucks & Parts Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
automobiles, trucks, motor cars, etc., with $100,- 
000, by Charles P. McTague, Lorne R. Me- 
Donald and Violet Fitzsimmons, all of Windsor. 


Ambassador Motors Ltd. 
manufacture and 
parts and accessories with 
$40,000 by Charles C. Pilon, James C. 
Reid, Courtney B. Chick, and others, all of 
Windsor. 


WINDSOR, ONT.- 
has been incorporated to 
deal in motors, 


capital 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Electrical Trading Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture and 
install electrical machinery and with 
$50,000 capital by Adrian Knatchbull-Huggesson, 
William F. Macklaier and Maurice T. 
all of Montreal. 


devices 


Lafleur, 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
elle Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on the 


Sargent-Howard-Latour- 


business as engineer and manufacturer of ma- 
chinery, with $100,006 capital by Alexandre 
Chevalier, Robillard, and Frances Me- 
Intosh all of Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—General X-Ray Co. of 
Quebec Ltd. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in electro-medical, X-ray and sci- 
entific apparatus, with $10,000 capital and 750 
shares of no par value stock by Claude S. 
Richardson, Francis G. Bush, Herbert W. Jack- 
son all of Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Chimney Improver of 
Canada Ltd. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in chimneys, furnaces, boiler, 
etc., with $100,000 capital and 20,000 shares of 
no par value stock by Ernest H. Cliff, Frank B. 
Chauvin, of Montreal, and Harold E. Walker 
of West Mount 


Oscar 


Trade Publications 


applications of electric recording instruments in 


office, mercantile and public buildings. They 
measure generated or purchased power, electric 
lighting, elevator operation or various other 
services. 

POWER TRANSMISSION—W. A. Jones 


Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, has issued a 
catalog of speed reducers, cut gears, pulleys 
and general power transmission on machinery. 
It contains complete listing of the company’s 
products and rractical working data of use to 
purchasing agent, engineer or production man. 

STOKERS—Combustion 
York, is 


seribing its 


Engineering Corp., 
circulating a new catalog de 
multiple retort underfeed 
The of the stoker has 
since the preceding catalog 
are shown in 


New 

stoker. 
changed 
the changes 
designed for 


design been 
and 
illustrations. It is 
use in superstations. 
UNIT HEATERS—L. J. 
Newark, N. J., has 


Wing Mfg. Co., 


prepared a catalog on its 


is presented. unit heaters, designed to present the subject 
WELDING—Air Reduction Sales Co., New for six consecutive operations in bar work. It on the basis of actual operating results, as 
York, is circulating a reprint of a paper by illustrates economy of production by the use wel] as on the scientific principles involved. 
J. L. Anderson on developments and progress f Proper tools. The heaters are designed to give maximum 
of mechanical gas welding. Illustrations sup- ELECTRIC RECORDING—Esterline-Angus distribution and uniform temperatures by re- 

Plement the text. Co., Indianapolis, in a current bulletin, shows circulation of heated air. 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Dl, and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 21%4 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 








Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
DID: « seecuncecnnnceninientinsenicspees 19% 
rb and %-inch .... = 25% 
14-inch ; - 42% 
Se ara 48% 
1 to 8-inch 50% 
2-inch ' wees 431% 
2% to 6-inch ...............0.+. ATl, 
7 to 8-inch 43h, 
9 and 10-inch 41% 
11 and 12-inch 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Rn Ie kee Bre 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
RR. cidaciisicin tenn omess 53 41 
24% tO G-iNCh  ............0ceeereseres 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
RNID: senincestenensticenninnennnmicneiiiin 41 241% 
1% and % ,-inch scedabinsni cima eceasanhd 47 3014 
1, -inc ee 53 42% 
%-inch .... 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch _ a oe 
2 to 38-inch . Gane EE a | 
Lap Weld 
OO eae 53 
2%, to 4-inch ey i 
4%, to 6-inch 56 


Dy A AIIER: icscsinninnsonesseiotbnindenrene 52 
9 and 10-inch ae 
11 and 12-inch 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
I sa scuaciatbacnioanat 3214 
47 to 1%4-inch 45 35% 
2 to 24-inch 47 3714 





Lap Weld 
To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent; on galvan- 
ized by 1% points with a supplementary 5 


per cent. “Extra 5 per cent granted in the 
4th quarter 1927 and ist quarter 1928 dis- 
continued April 2, 1928. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLING 





Butt Weld 

Galv. 
\Y% and %-inch +36 
14-ine eccscocese 5 
BERRIEN econ cevsscosersccotsveseee 11 
4 <4 
1 and 14-inch 15 
\% and Banch 18 

Lap Weld ; 
1% and 1%-inch. ............... Upon application 
IO adictndstnsisinsicntecties a we 9 
2% to 31,- -inch .. a 12 
4 to 6-inch = : 30 17 
7 and 8-inch 29 16 
9 to 12-inch 26 11 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








Ve and %-inch  ......csessesseseoreees +13 +48 
14-inch -. 28 7 
&-inch 28 12 
1 to 2inch -vitesdinicaabsstbobtens 34 18 
Lap Weld 
RE Sirestecericse Ron eae os. 13 
2% to 4-inch 84 20 
4% te 6-inch 33 19 
7 and 8-inch .... BE | 17 
“6 a nn 21 8 











8 to 4-inch 





+12 

Large jobbers obtain additional discount 
of 1 point with supplementary discounts of 
6 and 2% per cent on black and galvanized. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 3 points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 


STEEL (Lap Weld) 
ee RE eros 40 off 


2% and 2%-inch 48 off 
ASIII: Act onemubsinchecen 54 off 
34% to 3%-inch 56 off 
aera 59 off 





Re UN saiidacencosiiesrasninsccesenncarucsecuwcnss 48 off 

Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. On 10,000 pounds 


to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 





Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 pornts and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


RRR OMI «ssicthiuateianasanion 
2 ‘and 2%4-i 
2%, and 2%-inch 
1 SE ie Sens eae Reena eee so 
314%, and 3%-inch Ria tee CHER a 
ROI -alais 5id das tacaaneaabuabscencoccebetocabsanccee . 53 off 


414, 5 and 6-inch 42 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
AMI Sais sacsusincsanccnsncattscnssiconcsuctonsetcncnconvenes 39 off 
2 and 24-inch ......00....000:. . 40 off 
2% and 2%-inch 48 off 
2 Ye Sa ae ie 54 off 
34%, and 34-inch . 56 off 
eS a ere .. 59 off 

48 off 


4%, 5 and 6-inch 

Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
eal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cerit........ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for cemmer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 

Net prices per foot 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Outside diameter Gage Price 
12-gage 14%4c 
ll-gage 15c 
19-gage 16e 
12-gage 16¢ 
ll-gage l7e 


24-inch 18¢ 
3-inch 33c 
5%-inch 50c 





A PRIED . - craictsticisocksdceastabsesves 9-gage 52¢ 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 44-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inches long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

44-inch thick and heavier, but not less 

than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 
Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c¢ 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10¢ 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .15c¢ 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25¢ 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 
Plates less than \4-inch or lighter than 

11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20c 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .30c 
Over 100 inches add .35¢ to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 
GAGE 

Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 

including ;;-inch; or lighter than 

10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 

including 7.65 pounds square foot........  .20c 

Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 
including /;-inch; or lighter than 

11 pounds per square foot, to but not 


including 7.66 pounds square foot.. .20¢ 

Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .30¢ 
QUALITIES 

Pressing steel ...... ; .10¢ 
Flange steel (bo iler grade) ; “<i Wee 
Ordinary firebox steel ee . .20¢ 
Stillbottom steel ooo... cctesccms” ae 
Locomotive firebox steel occ .500 
Marine steel .... ae as “2 ... 1.50¢ 


Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
soft steel] ea er, 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
fications ... a ere eee 
3oiler steel subject “to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, classes A-B 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates ... - SN ESR Ao CE 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from ‘Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
Mill inspection .....cccccccceesseeseseeeeee NO extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 


of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............  .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive ............  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive ............ -50c 
Under 1 foot ..... rae 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet ‘inclusive nikon aoe 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra isaees akabes vierweleeers eer 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
RE Wo pnscdssosocsiasevaniccccansdcaticercr Oe 
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OGEMANN BROTHERS CO. & 
MUWAUKEE WIS 


et 


x 
4 
4 


ee eee ee 
py 


PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 


Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100” long, 20” wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14" x 14" minimum. 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 









LOGEMANN 


SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 








| LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, suneigs st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A classified by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 

you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 











ABRASIVES (Polishing) 


Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 
ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Stee] Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg.. 


Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
842 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, . oe 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 
St.. New York City. 


42nd 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 


42nd 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 
St., New York City 


42nd 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
410 Oliver Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Summerill Tubing Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 


Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM BRONZE (Acid Re- 
sisting) 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

ANGLES, TEES. CHANNELS— 
See STEEL (Structural) 
ANNEALING BOXES 
Farrell-Cheek Stee] Foundry Co., 


Sandusky, O. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


The, 


Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd and 
Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 


Farmers Bk. Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


ANVILS (Cast Steel) 


West Steel Casting Co., 
865 E. 70th St. Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 


McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
2422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 


ARCHES (Suspended) 


Detrick, M. H., Co., 
140 S. Dearborn St., 


ARCHITECTS (Industrial) 


Austin Co., The, 
16112 Euclid Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


Cleveland, O 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
8675 E. 78th St., Cleveland 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. La salle 


St., Chicago, Ill 


BABBITT METAL 


Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co.. 23816 
Smalliman St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Williams Alloy Products Co., The, 
Elyria, Ohio 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis 

BANDS (Iron) 


Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem. Pa 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvanized 
Strips) 


Sharon Steel 
Sharon, Pa. 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
Minneapolis, 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 
way, New York City. 
BARRELS (Steel) 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


(Alloy) 
Alloy Steel 


Hoop Co.. 


346 Buchanan St., 
Minn. 


Broad- 


BARS 


Central 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
American Steel & Wire Co., 

208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 

431 Carnegie Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Works, 


Corp., 


Franklin Steel 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Mar+ 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade 
St. Louis, Mo. 


bidg., 


Migret, Rene, 

7 Boulevard DeFontaine, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Nicetown Plate Washer Co., Inc., 
Juaniata & Clarissa Sts., 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago 

(Bar) 


BARS (Iren)—See IRON 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Ine., 
Harvey, IIl. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., 


Carnegie 


P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Pa. 
[llinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 


St., Chicago, IIl. 


{llinois Steel Warehouse Co., 
1319 Wabansia Ave., Chicago. 
Inland Steel Co., First Nationa! 

Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Hunter- 
Dulin Bldg., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O 


T., & Son, Inc., 

Chicago 
Railroad 
Bldg., 


Ryerson, Jos. 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

ANGLES, 


—— CHANNELS, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Ce., 208 So. 
St., Chicago, III. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Migret, Rene, 
7 Boulevard DeFontaine, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 
20 So. 15th, Philadelphia, Pa 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago. 


BEARING METAL 
Williams Alloy Products Co., The, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


Carnegie 


LaSalle 


Stamford, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Journal) 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 


Smallman S&St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Williams Alloy Products Co., The, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


(Tapered Roller) 
Bearing Co., The, 


BEARINGS 


Timken Roller 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, 


BEARINGS AND BUSHINGS 
(Brass and Bronze) 

Erie Bronze Co., 
402 W. 19th St., Erie, Pa. 

Williams Alloy Products Co., The. 
Elyria, Ohio. 


BENDING ea ll STRAIGHTEN. 
ING MACHIN 

Cleveland cae | Shear Works 
Co., The, 8917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., 
Sandwich, III. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan 8t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Alistatter Co., 
Hamilton, O. 

Sutton Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 


Koppers Construction Co., The, 
Union Trust Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon 
Steel) 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, é . 
Hausman & Wimmer Co., The 
Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 


(Die Stock Steel) 


& Wimmer Co., The, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS 


Hausman 
Clark Bldg., 


BILLETS (Forging) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Central Aliloy Steel 

Massillon, O. 
Erie Forge Co., 
Erie, Pa. 
Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heppenstall 
47th and Hatfield Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nieetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wood, Alan, Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Corp., 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel’ 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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Forge & Knife Co. 











